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Foreword 


Malaysia is a beautiful country with a multi-racial 
population and it is vital that all Malaysians join 
hands in a passionate commitment to create a just 
and dynamic society. As such it is essential that 
the communities that make up Malaysia under- 
stand and appreciate one another so that we can 
continue with our tradition of a culture of 


togetherness. 


Thus Reverend Kalaimuthu’s book is timely and 
relevant. As a Malaysian intellectual he has a 
varied and interesting life. As he journeys along 
he observes, studies, researches and now has put 
his findings in words. This book gives an insight 
into the Indian community, particularly the 
Tamils, and will undoubtedly help the non- 
Indians understand the concerns and aspirations 


of every Malaysian Indian. 


I have no doubt this book will be a notable 
addition to the literature available on social 
harmony, integration and unity in Malaysia. 


Datuk Seri N.S. Selvamany spmp., DpMP., PPT. 
Tokoh Guru Perak & Malaysia 
Ipoh - 27 February 2008 
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Introduction 


WE are creatures of our discontent. It defines us as a 
person, as a family, as a community and certainly as 
a nation. It is the badge we wear. Sometimes we are 
angry and sometimes we are ashamed about it but 
no matter, it is that which motivates us to do what 


wedo. 


Iam often driven by my discontent toa cup of coffee. 
And Malaysia is truly blessed with coffee shops. 
Coming from Ipoh, I can tell you that it is a pheno- 
menon. Thanks to the ‘cuppa’ it also causes a lot of 
Indians to sit and discuss profound matters. Most of 
the time the coffee is good and the discussions anim- 
ated and full of passion. Sometimes we get to blows, 
that’s true as well; then again what is the point of 
any discussion if there is no passion in it. I wish to 
add to those gut-level talk some interesting data that 
is available but for which we seldom make time or 
space to look at. I hope to serve this book to readers 
as a reality check, so that we can better argue our 
points and lay claim to a better quality of data... a 
fisticuff or two aside! 


It has been fifty years since our Independence from 
British rule. And in those years we as a nation have 
made some impressive strides forward in many 
sense of the word. In what we have made for our- 
selves as a nation and experienced it together, we 
have essentially come to create a Malaysian solidar- 
ity. This becomes all too apparent when we travel 
overseas ... Malaysia is no mean nation. As Indians 
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we have contributed to this nation’s accumulation of capital, and we 
have inched our way up the economic ladder. Each generation has done 
something better than the previous one, and I am proud to be Malaysian 
and as an Indian I believe we have come through very much a resilient 
and resourceful people. 


Ihope this book would give the reader an idea about the issues that sha- 
pe us into acommunity. Admittedly this book is not enough to cover all 
the areas that affect us but a line has to be drawn somewhere, and how- 
ever imperfect it may be, [have drawn a line. And, I take responsibility 
for all errors and omissions. 


Having said that, here is a point on my approach to the issues: Broadly 
speaking, issues in the Indian community may be divided into two sch- 
ools of thought - one is the I-am-telling-you prescriptive kaum tua. And 
the other is the this-is-the-situation descriptive kaum muda. Ihave leaned 
towards the latter, and that is what I have done, leaned, because it is near 
not possible to be either-or. So here and there you may discover some 
opinions but if the reader must have their say, go to my web-site or write 


tome. 


Here is another tangled issue: Most Indians in Malaysia are Tamils but 
almost all Government statistical figures are about “Indians” and Tamils 
as a distinct group does not figure much. This is the reason why “Indian” 
is mentioned in an answer where sometimes the question is only about 
Tamils. In the Malaysian political mind set, “Indian” is an ethnic bloc 
and statistics often reflect this rather than the Tamil interest. About 15% 
of all the Indians in Malaysia are of non-Tamil heritage but who share a 
common space in history and geography. And many are Tamilized to 
various degrees. There are a limited number of works dealing with spe- 
cific minority groups within the Indian category, namely the Punjabis, 
Malayalis, Telugus, Sindhis, and Singhalese. Unfortunately, hardly any 
on other minorities. 
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An important aspect of any statistical data, that readers must keep in 
mind is that they all have inherent issues in terms of methodology and 
interpretation. Even the national census follows a methodology, and the 
figures are always subject to those methods. However, this is not the 
place to go into about the evaluation of the presumptions and margin of 
errors in the data. So as arule of thumb, readers must consider all statis- 
tics as indicative rather than definitive. 


Wu 


“Race,” “racial” and “racism” are uncomfortable words to many. Race is 
essentially a political concept about perceptions of group identity that 
has little relevance to genetic pedigree. Still, it is a concept that must be 
handled properly in order to understand Malaysian realities. It is in 
deference to foreign attitudes that Malaysians use the word “commu- 
nity” when they actually mean “race” indicating a politically cohesive 
people group usually with a shared history. “Communalism” which 
generally means “racism” has an acquired tone of ‘championing comm- 
unal interest’ in a positive sense; and curiously it also means ‘inflaming 
inter-racial relations’ in a negative sense. It all depends on the context of 
the usage ... these are purely Malaysian usage not found in other parts of 
the world. 


Lastly, I must mention that this work is defined by the resources that I 
have been able to access. Indeed there are finer books and journals in 
various libraries and centres of learning all over the world but it awaits 
another day for the Malaysian public. 


In the meantime, [hope you will have much pleasure reading this book. 


Kalaimuthu 
2 January 2008, Ipoh 
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Pronunciation / Transliteration 


NOTWITHSTANDING a good Tamil teacher this is simply a guide for 
pronunciation and spelling that gives at best a close approximation of Tamil 


sound values. 


Tamil MTS International 
(MTS Convention Phonetic 
Scheme) (pc-use) Association 


~A¢= (IE¢o@) / Vowels (Short) 


« a 
p i 
i” u 
+ e 


oO 
~A¢= (!4E@) / Vowels (Long) 


4 


a 

® i 

: u 

2 e 

? ai 

m o 

7 au 
30%6 / Cerebral Aspirant 

: xX 
Note: 


Sound 
Approximation 
in common use 


u in ‘duck’ 
iin ‘sit’ 

u in ‘full’ 
ain ‘pay’ 
o in ‘own’ 


ain ‘calm’ 
ee in ‘see’ 
oo in ‘zoom’ 
a in ‘able’ 
eye in ‘eye’ 
o in ‘over’ 
ow in ‘cow’ 


called ‘uckh’ with a slight 
aspiration. Often called a 
guttural stop but more a 
cerebral aspirant in usage. 


« Any word ending with sound value elides intoa_, ase in “pearl.” In 
classical Tamil, only surds end this way but in practice it may be applicable 


to any class of consonants. 


= Any word with the initial p, ®, +, ? accretes to allow A (y sound). 


« Any word with the initial ~, ° 


ae | 


‘, Haccretes to allow bilabial A (v sound). 


= The elision and accretion takes the duration of a half mora, that is half the 
duration of a single vowel spoken at normal speed. 


xviii PRONUNCIATION / TRANSLITERATION 


Ao@AGE6 (‘A¢A¢,;) / Surd (Mute in its generic state) 


eels ka /ka k in ‘king’ - guttural stop 
oa Aine cha / cha ch in ‘charm’ 

%a 1 6% ta /ta tin ‘top’ 

Ya | OY, tha /tha th in ‘three’ 

A/éA pa/pa p in ‘pack’ 

E/uE ra /tra rhoticised but primarily 


a retroflexed r 
Note: 
= %%and E are never an initial consonant in classical Tamil although it is 
increasingly popular to use as 4 with the sound value of ‘d’ in the initial. 
« This feature of a consonant doubling, for example , becoming i, is called 
gemination. 


AgA¢E6 (‘A¢A¢l) / Sonant (when Surd consonants are voiced) 


& ga g in ‘goat’ 

2 sa sin ‘song’ 

Ya da d in ‘dog’ 

vA dha 6a th in ‘mother’ 
A ba like b in ‘bone’ 


Note: 

« Transforming surds (mutes) into voiced sonant in Tamil was first 
investigated by the Tamilist Robert Caldwell hence the name Caldwell 
Rule but there are some uncertainty among traditionalists about what to 
make of it. 

= when voiced resembles A too closely for any meaningful distinction but 
as a rule they remain separate and play a role in semantics. 

= Corresponding sonant variation of surds are never an initial consonant in 
classical Tamil they acquire these sound values only in their non-initial 
positions in a word. They are never a generic consonant nor do they show 
gemination in native usage. The Tamil alphabets shown above are 
modified with an underscore to indicate its sound value but this is strictly 
not conventional. 

« The sibilant ° (sa) is popular as an initial consonant, in which case, at the 
risk of sounding prescriptive, rightly ... ought to be used. It may be worth 
noting that this is the case with the increased tendency to adopt the voiced 
‘4 as an initial consonant for many loan words and it may prove difficult 
for native users to revert to an underscored % or ... just to be consistent. 


b’%A¢E6 / Nasal 


Tae ng / nga 
»/ I» nya / nya 
hl fii na/ na 
é/6- na / n- 
A/oA ma / ma 
E/yE na/ ha 
Note: 


PRONUNCIATION / TRANSLITERATION — xix 


na/ ‘na 


fa / ‘ha 


na /'na 


ma / 'ma 


ng in ‘long’ 

fi in “el nifio’ 

retroflexed n as in ‘never’ 
or “vanakkam” (A%i,6) 
alveolar-dental n as in 
‘nice’ or “nagam” (¢,6) 

m in ‘may’ 

strictly alveolar n as in 
‘noise’ or “manam’” (AE6) 


* Nasals geminate with surds in a strict way acquiring its sonant tones, and 
variation indicates non-conventional Tamil or Tamilization of foreign 


words. 


'A@A¢E6 / Semi-vowels (Liquids) 


A/oA ya/ ya 

Al+A ra /ra 

A/@A la / la 

A/tA va /va 

-/u- la/1 

¢/acg la / fa 
Note: 


J 


r 


y in ‘yum’ 

rin ‘rum’ - tap, not 

rhoticized nor trilled 
alveolar-dental as in ‘lips’ - 
sometimes referred to as light. 
as in ‘vie’ 

retroflexed 

strictly alveolar as in ‘doll’ - 
sometimes referred to as dark. 


* E does not geminate with its own species. Its transliteration | or “I-cedilla” 
is obtained from the character map of Microsoft Windows. 

= ¢ represented by | or “I-acute,” is also obtained from the character map. 
Note that the alveolar-dental A and the alveolar € are so close to each 
other for practical distinction but it gives rise to semantic variation that is 


reflected in writing. 


« It is generally acknowledged that A is semi-labial but in practice it seems 
to occurs as an initial consonant or when there is gemination, otherwise it 


is bilabial. 


xx PRONUNCIATION / TRANSLITERATION 


AWWA ¢il ,¢A0%6 / 
Additional Graphemes (for Sanskrit) 


a . ja/ j- jin ‘jam’ 

..1S- sa / s- sin ‘sum’ 

tle ha / h- h in ‘ham’ 

» | %o- sh / sh- sh in ‘sham’ 

+/GQ- tch / tch- tch in ‘ketchup’ but harder 
Note: 


* The Sanskrit sound values represented by these Tamil graphemes are 
considered “traditional.” With the exception of ...S they generally do not 
geminate within their own species. 


Ag Aj gil O%GAi,6 / 
Additional Graphemes (for English) 


C2 - / a in ‘cat’ 
ap if - / oin ‘cot’ 
ee Za Za z in ‘zine’ 
(A) fa fa f in ‘fish’ 
Note: 


* The vowels above are actually widely used sound values but do not have 
an orthography in Tamil, and are always inferred. It is considered 
colloquialism 

« The consonants are not expected to geminate at all in normal usage. 


bil!Aje¢ / Clicks & Other Plosives 
- - B voiced bilabial plosives 
= - alveolar click 
E c lateral click 
= S dental click 
G voiced uvular plosive 
= S G pulmonic ingress - growl or 
snore 
Note: 
« These sound values with specific semantics are found almost universally 
among Tamils and just not confined to rural usage, but they seem not to 
have any orthographic representation. 


Abbreviations 


ACM 
AIMST 
AMCJA 
AMDK 
AMMA 
AMTA 
BMA 
CIAM 
CIC 
CNC 
DJV 

DK 
DMK 
ENLF 
EROS 
FIO 

FP 
GATCO 
Hindraf 
HYO 
IIL 

IMP 
INA 
INC 
INSaF 
INTAN 
IPKF 
ISA 
JHU 

JP 

JSS 

JVP 
KIMMA 
LTTE 
MARA 


American Ceylon Mission 

Asian Institute of Medicine, Science and Technology 
All Malaya Council for Joint Negotiations 
All Malaya Dravida Kazhagam 

All Malaysia Malayalee Association 
All Malaya Tamil Association 

British Military Administration 
Central Indian Association of Malaya 
Ceylon Indian Congress 

Ceylon National Congress 
Deshapreni Janatha Viyaparaya 
Dravida Kazhagam 

Dravida Munetra Kazhagam 

Eelam National Liberation Front 
Eelam Revolutionary Organization of Students 
Federal Indian Organization 

Federal Party 

Great Alloniers Trading Corporation 
Hindu Rights Action Force 

Hindu Youth Organization 

Indian Independence League 
Independence of Malaya Party 
Indian Independence Army 

Indian National Congress 

Inter-Faith Spiritual Fellowship 
Institute of Public Administration 
India Peace Keeping Force 

Internal Security Act 

Jathika Hela Urumaya 

Justice of the Peace 

Jathika Sangha Sammelanaya 

Janata Vimukthi Peramuna 

Kongres India Muslim Malaysia 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Tigers 
Majlis Amanah Rakyat 


MCCBCHST Malaysian Consultative Council Buddhists, 


Christians, Hindus, Sikhs and Taoists 


xxii ABBREVIATIONS 


MCP 
MDK 
MIC 
MIED 
MIRO 
MMM 
MNP 
MPAJA 
MPAJU 
MPIEA 
MTUC 
NEP 
NGO 
NLFCS 
NUPW 
OKU 
OPM 
PLOTE 
PNM 
POL 
PTA 
PUTERA 
RAW 
RELA 
RSS 
SIL 

SJ 

SKM 
SLFP 
SLMC 
SLMM 
SMC 
SPM 
STPM 
TAM 
TELO 
TMVP 
TNA 





Malayan Communist Party 

Malaysia Dravida Kazhagam 

Malayan Indian Congress 

Maju Institute Educational Development 
Malayan Inter-Religious Organization 
Manel Mal Movement 

Malay Nationalist Party 

Malayan Peoples' Anti-Japanese Army 
Malayan Peoples' Anti-Japanese Union 
Malayan Planting Industries Employers' Association 
Malayan Trade Union Council 

New Economic Policy 
Non-Governmental Organization 
National Land Finance Co-operative Society 
National Union of Plantation Workers 
Orang Kurang Upaya 

Organization to Protect the Motherland 
Peoples Liberation Organization of Tamil Eelam 
National Patriotic Movement 

People’s Own Language 

Prevention of Terrorism Act 

Pusat Tenaga Rakyat 

Research Analysis Wing 

Ikatan Relawan Rakyat 

Rashtriya Swayamsewak Sangh 
Summer Institute of Languages 

Society of Jesus 

Sekolah Kurang Murid 

Sri Lanka Freedom Party 

Sri Lanka Muslim Congress 

Sri Lanka Monitoring Mission 

Sri Murugan Centre 

Sijil Pelajaran Malaysia 

Sijil Tinggi Pelajaran Malaysia 

Telugu Association of Malaysia 

Tamil Eelam Liberation Organization 
Tamil Makkal Viduthalai Pulikal 

Tamil National Alliance 





TRO 
TULF 
UMEWU 
UMNO 
UNESCO 


UNICEF 





UNP 
UPAM 
JPSR 





Cc 


ABBREVIATIONS xxiii 


Tamil Refugees' Rehabilitation Organization 
Tamil United Liberation Front 


U 
U 
U 





Gag 


nited Malaysian Estate Workers Union 
nited Malay National Organization 
nited Nations Education, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 

nited Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund 

nited National Party 

nited Planters' Association of Malaya 
jian Penilaian Sekolah Rendah 
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Who are the Malaysian 
Indians? 


“MALAYSIAN INDIANS” are citizens and permanent residents of 
Malaysia who had immigrated from South Asia - modern day India, Sri 
Lanka, Nepal and Pakistan. Most Malaysian Indians today were born in 
Malaysia and are culturally and politically a cohesive group. There is an 
interesting diversity within this community, of whom the majority are 
Tamils. Do note that some Tamils who had emigrated from Sri Lanka 
have in the past maintained a separate political identity, if not a sub- 
cultural class identity as “Sri Lankan Tamils” - after 1980 this was drop- 
ped from the census. Under the larger category of “Malaysian Indians,” 
Tamils form about 85.1% (1981). The Census showed that “Indians” in 
Malaysia included 3.5% who call themselves Punjabis; 3.2% Malayalis; 
2.4% Telugu; 1.9% Sinhalese; and 3.9% others - Bangladeshis, Pakista- 
nis, Gujaratis, Bengalis, Assamese, Orissis, Kannarese, Goanese and so 
forth who number less thana thousand people ineach group. 
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How many Tamils are 
there in Malaysia? 


THIS is the subject of some debate because people identify themselves 
in various ways. Some Tamils identify themselves strictly as “Indians,” 
since an increasing number of them share racial identity with other 
linguistic-cultural groups. In 1980 the estimate of Malaysian Tamils 
constituted 85.1% of the “Indian” population. If the percentage has not 
changed dramatically over the next two census taking, then in 1991 


they numbered 1.1 million and in 2000 they numbered 1.6 million. m 


™ 3.5% Punjabis 
85 : 1 ve T amil S eae Malayalis 
2.4% Telugu 


1.9% Sinhalese 





0, 
Table 1 - Indian Population of Malaysia TE 


Ethno/Linguist Composition Projection 
based on 1980 General Report of Population Census Vol.2 


| a the 1980 proportion 
1980 has not | a 
1991 2000 


Tamil 925,448 : 1,106,381 1,344,662 





Tamil Sri Lanka 17,421 ‘JA 20,827 25,312 





Punjabi 37,832 : 45,228 54,969 





Malayali 34,864 : 41,680 50,657 





Telugu 26,113 : 31,218 37,942 





Sinhalese 3,080 f 3,682 4,475 


Pakistani 





Bangladeshi 





Others 


1,087,561 100% 1,300,188 1,580,210 
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A Tamil girl from 
the tea plantation of 
Cameron Highlands 
in the 1980s 


MALAYSIAN Indians live in all 14 states. About 85% (1991) of 
Indians are concentrated in Selangor and Kuala Lumpur, Perak, 
Johore, and Penang (in that order). A little less than 14% live in 
Perlis, Kedah, Malacca, Pahang, Terengganu, and Kelantan put 
together. Although it is possible to conjecture that about 14,000 
Indians are resident inSabah, Sarawak and Labuan, curiously, the 
Malaysian Census makes no mention of Indians living in East 


Malaysia. 


30.5% or 482,196 (2000) of all the Indians are concentrated in the 
Klang Valley, where they also form about 14.3% of the overall 
population. Outside the Valley the highest number of Indians are 
found in Ipoh 78,516; followed by Kajang 60,813; Sungai Petani 
48,275; and Skudaiarea 45,971. 


In terms of proportion to the overall population (in administ- 
rative districts), the highest was in Shah Alam where they formed 
29.7% of the people; followed by Seremban 23.1%; Hilir Perak 
22.7% and Tanjung Malim 21.3%. 
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Map 1 - Distribution of Indian Population of West Malaysia 1990 / 2000 based 
on Population and Housing Census of Malaysia 1991 and 2000 














Terengganu 
2,606 


Kelantan 1,805 


5,446 


Pinang 3,499 


112,612 
124,839 
254,539 
253,331 




















Pahang 
54,478 
58,438 





Selangor 
359,274 
552,691 


Kuala Lumpur ’ ; 
132,697 | 
140,696 


Negeri Sembilar 
110,472 
129,027 Johor 
133,584 


166,749 


Stamford Raffles’ 
reconstruction of the Tamil 
merchant ships that crossed 
the Bay of Bengal to 
Southeast Asia. 
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When did the Indians 
come to Malaysia? 


SCHOLARLY speculations aside, we know for sure that Indo-Aryan 
migratory tribes and later seafaring merchants maintained continual 
contact with the Malay Archipelago and Indochina from the 10th cent- 
ury BC right down to modern times. However, this history is not com- 
pletely understood yet. The Tamil king Rajendra Chola I established a 
maritime supremacy in the Indian Ocean around AD 11th century. They 
extended their influence to all the trading ports of this region and to 
some interior kingdoms in the Peninsula. By AD 1025 the Cholas also 
established a form of political hegemony here. A monastery which likely 
served as an embassy was established in Nagapatinam by the kings of 
Sri Vijaya (the ancient Tamil “Malaiyur” a reference to the Palembang 
region of Sumatra) and Kadaram (on the present day “Malaya”). The 
“Indian Era” in Southeast Asia came to a gradual end with the cap- 
itulation of the Chola policies when they eventually moved their capital 
to Telungana. This also coincided with Muslim intervention in the 
geopolitics of India and Southeast Asia, from the early 1100s onwards. 
(Malik Kafur sacked Madurai in 1310.) Preferential Arab trade with 
ports whose merchant kings converted to Islam led to the founding of 
Aceh and Malacca and made them important trading ports of the world. 
During the “ Arabian Era” a small number of Hindu and Muslim Tamils, 
traders and money-lenders continued to maintain contact in Southeast 
Asia; some of the descendants of these Indians are the modern Malacca 
Chetties. The Arab-Muslim dominance in Southeast Asia was brought 
to an end by the Europeans in 1511 when Alfonso de Alberquerque cap- 
tured Malacca but the Indians continued to come in small numbers until 
the setting up of a settlement in Penang by Francis Light in 1786. This 
time convict and free builders and masons were brought to Penang and 
later to Singapore for the construction of public buildings. Convict 
labour stopped in the 1820s but Indians began to come to Malaya on ? 


Images of 
Indian 
traditional 
traders and 
artisans in 
Singapore 
1960s 
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b> There were sepoys, domestic servants, petty traders, builders, artistes 
and professional service providers who came under more favourable 
conditions. Plantation hands were brought in as indentured workers. 
Their indentures or contracts made them virtually debt-slaves. In 1790 
there were an estimated 1,500 Indians in Penang. This could be said to be 
the beginning of the second wave of Indian immigrants into Malaya. 
Records prior to 1820 were neither published nor properly kept due toa 
public political sensitivity in Britain over slavery, and the condition of 
Indian labourers were little else. In 1820 British slavery was legally abo- 
lished but the “indentured labour” survived for another half century. It 
was replaced in 1871, by the more successful “kangany system” of rec- 
ruitment. In 1882, there were an estimated 10,728 Indians in the whole of 
Malaya (i.e. Straits Settlement and the Malay States included). The 1921 
Census showed Indians numbering 439,172 of whom Tamils constituted 
82.0%. In 1931, the total number of Indians increased to 570,987. The 
kangany system (or janji or sanji as the locals call it) came to an abrupt 
end in 1938 over complaints of labour exploitation and abuses of the 
system. By this time, Indians had come to represent about 10% of the > 


Table 3 - Population of Malaysia 1911 - 2001 Ethnic Breakdown 
* based on Ooi Jin Bee’s Land, People and Economy in Malaya, 1963; 
** Kernial Singh Sandhu, Indians in Malaya, 1969; 

the rest are based on Census Reports. 


Malays & % over : % over Total 
Ye : ; 
Bumiputras Total lieu Total (Peninular) 


1,409,513 914,143 H 267,159 2,644,489 
1,629,210 : 1,170,551 471,536 3,338,545 
1,863,872 1,284,888 570,987 3,787,758 
2,248,579 2,418,615 767,693 5,545,173 














2,427,834 1,884,534 i 530,638 4,908,086 
3,126,706 2,332,936 695,985 6,278,763 
4,671,874 3,131,320 936,341 8,780,728 
6,315,572 i 3,685,431 1,171,135 10,886,713 
8,154,028 3,956,199 1,300,188 E 14,078,581 
10,751,271 h 4,589,868 1,580,210 s 17,848,728 
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b> population. The Japanese Occupation (1942-1945) effectively ended Ind- 
ian population growth due to migration. The Japanese period also red- 
uced the number of Indians by about 50,000 - they died as a direct result 
of Japanese misrule. In 1947, the Indian population was 530,638. By 
Independence in 1957, the Indians numbered 696,186 or about 11.3% of 
the overall population. m 
A Tamil woman, unshod, in her village garb - she awakes at four in 
the morning to prepare lunch which doubles up as breakfast. Has her 
sweetened coffee black and goes out to tap the rubber trees, the 
latex of which must be brought in for processing by 10am, a routine 
that recognizes no holiday. Yet this is a romanticized version of rural 


dignity and sufficiency to which many British gentry pretended was 
their role to give as bearers of superior civilization. 








A not so romantic version of plantation labour life 
... the product of exploitation by both by the 
European planters and their Indian middle- 
management. It seems like it was in everyone’s 
interest to have kept them in dehumanizing living 
conditions as “sucked oranges” - something that 
only saw changes when MIC emerged as a party of 
the people in the 1950s. 


SE Pe Ee 
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Why did the present day 
Indians come to Malaysia? 


LIKE all people who migrate, Indians were seeking opportunity for a 
better life. Traders, professionals and artisans who settled in the urban 
centres were looking for profit and better income - they were educated, 
mobile, and their socio-economic conditions were tied up with urban 
development. The working class who settled in rural Malaya came liter- 
ally on the promise of their recruiters. They were escaping extreme pov- 
erty. Southern India experienced famine in 1784, 1804, 1837, 1861, 1878 
and a period of terrible extended famine between 1897-1900 which imp- 
overished people across all economic classes and castes. Across the sea, 
Malaya was booming economically and the wages here was a big attrac- 
tion to the Indians. Rubber was only 345 acres in 1897 but it boomed to 
100,000 acres in 1906 and within another 30 years it has exploded to two 
million acres. The British desperately recruited South Indians believing 
the Tamils were more docile and pliable to authority, and for far too long 
they were right. m 


An impossible 
picture for 
modern Tamils 
“The Face of 
Famine - Madras 
1877-1878.” 

The acute 
degradation of 
health is now 
increasingly being 
attributed to the 
nutritional changes 
resulting from the 
infamous Salt Tax 
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What was life like in the 
plantations for the Indians? 


FOR the plantations to thrive the British held dogmatically that they 
needed an army of cheap labourers. They found Tamils fit the bill: they 
were expected to be without any desire for change and were prepared to 
live in poverty generation after generation. Year after year the planta- 
tions consistently made enormous profits but the plantation companies 
paid the Chinese workers better wages and were adamantly against 
improving the Indian lot! 


In 1941, RH Nathan, Congress nationalist, later Communist activist, and 

journalist outlined the need of plantation workers as follows: 

. A 100% pay rise so that wages are equal to the Chinese. 

. Cessation of eviction on 24-hour notice. 

. Sick pay with leave for both men and women workers. 

. Confinement leave for two months with pay. 

. Estate ambulance. 

. Improvement of living quarters - removal of communal bathrooms, 
latrines or kitchens. 

. Provision of safe drinking water. 

. Access roads should be public roads. 

9. Provision of transport for carrying latex more than half a mile. 


DROP Wn 


CoN 


After the War in 1946, KB Subbiah, associate of Ko. Sarangapani, wrote 

in his book “yuthathal vandha yutham’” that the Indians in the planta- 

tions wanted these: 

1. Parity of pay for Indian and Chinese labourers. 

2. The removal of estate staff who were brutal and replacing them with 
Tamil-speaking staff. 

3. The provision of “proper” education for children. 

4. Anend to the molesting of Indian women workers by Europeans or 
“black” Europeans. 
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At the lowest segment of the plantation 
community, marginalized by default in a 
patriarchal culture and official neglect - 
the Indian women and her female children 





» 5. The provision of proper medical facilities. 

6. The closing of toddy shops. 

7. The granting of freedom of speech and assembly. 

8. Free access to estates for relations and friends. 

9. Permission to mount bicycles in front of Europeans and Asian staff. 

10. The abolition of working days of 10 to 12 hours. 

11. No victimization of those presenting grievances. 

12. Permission for the labourers to have an association to look after their 
interest and put forward their grievances. 


It was reported in 1947 that AM Samy, the Thondar Padai leader from 
Kedah, demanded the following: 

To establish Tamil school; 

To provide the workers’ children in creche milk and rice porridge; 

To dismiss the dresser in charge immediately; 

To provide all tappers with 20 cents bonus daily; 

To provide free medical care for workers dependents admitted to hospitals; 
To pay full wages to all workers if it rains after 8.30 a.m. and half-wages 
if it rains before; 

7. To allow pregnant workers 2 months’ maternity leave with pay; 

8. To dismiss workers only for proper reasons; 

9. To commence roll-calls at 6 a.m. instead of an unfixed hour of 4 to 5 a.m.; 
10. To pay full days pay through out the strike; and 

11. To recognize their leader for any labour arbitration. 


oD iat ee a 


In 1947, many unions were also demanding a war bonus similar to those 
paid to European staff and civil servants for current hardship; the reco- 
very of their cooperative deductions made before the War (which were 
absconded by the Asian staff); and what the workers felt as a deserved 
seven-day wages for war suffering. They got nothing. 
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> These lists do not seem to include demands against physical abuse and 
unjust punishment, money-lending abuses, child labour, unlawful pay 
deductions and provision of living space with adequate privacy. The 
Indians in the plantation suffered much during the Japanese Occupa- 
tion, especially those who were forced into agricultural colonies and 
those who were either duped or coerced into the labour gangs of the 
Siam Death Railway. They could have demanded and realized war com- 
pensation from the Japanese Government, an option that was open until 
1962. Then again they were betrayed. 


Land rationalization in the plantations took place for various reasons 
but it almost always resulted in retrenchment. And these jobless Indian 
workers drifted into urban centres where they presented a sorry sight. In 
later years this came to be called “estate fragmentation.” It happened ina 
major way in 1931, 1950, 1962 and again in 1973. Each time thousands of 
Indian labourers drifted into urban centres jobless, penniless and dep- 
ressed, creating anew dimension to the problem of urban poor in Malay- 
sia. It has continued in a sense until the late 1990s but this time workers 
left on their own accord. Temporary foreign workers from neighbouring 
countries now take their place. 


The overall number of Indians who migrated to Malaya from 1880 to 
1939 numbers about 3.1 million, of whom 2.3 million returned. The 1941 
estimate of the Indian population was only 767,693 of whom 49.1% were 
born in Malaya itself. That gives us an estimate of 402,008 Indians who 
died in Malayan soil over a 60 year period, “wiped out by disease, snake- 
bite, exhaustion and malnutrition” as some would put it. Between 1941 
and 1947, a further 237,055 Indian perished courtesy of the Japanese. 


Certainly, the British colluded with the politically powerful and wealthy 
plantation owners, and their Asiatic staff connived with the union or the 
Japanese. The end result was physical degradation. And that in the coll- 
ective memory of the Malaysian Indian remains unforgiven. 
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Why do 
Malaysian 
Tamils 
consider 
Tamil 
schools 
important? 










MANY if not most Malaysian Tamils started 0 Mala 
ly as a destitute community - in many ways abused and exploit- 
ed. However, the majority of the immigrants who settled in the 
plantations came from a background of impoverished middle- 
class with middle-class values. It is the reason why building Tamil 
schools in the estate was seen as a definite attraction for the Tamils 
to migrate to Malaysia. As a result, Tamil language quickly be- 
came a factor of social identity and political cohesion. It gave the 
people a sense of hope and stability. Acquiring Tamil language 
proficiency traditionally meant respectability. Besides, learning 
included mathematics (vaipadu and kanidham) and basic science 
and geography (ulagaarivu); it was never purely language and 
literature. Although, linguistics and mathematical reasoning may 
not mean superior intelligence, but in the larger sweep of history, 
certainly these merits have survival values. 


> 
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The role of Tamil schools cannot be overstated in promoting Tamil lite- 
racy among the Indians. And as a direct result of which Tamil continues 
to be part of the Malaysian mass media. The existence of Tamil schools 
and a reading public also created a demand for local text books. In the 
early years of Tamil education in Malaysia, almost all the resources were 
from India. However, important changes began to take place in the 1930s 
when the schools became the focus for local scholarship. Despite a hiatus 
during the Japanese Occupation, many Tamil books, excellent even by 
present day standards, began publication in Malaya. One of the earliest 
publishers who was instrumental in creating this market was Manon- 
money Vilas Book Depot whose proprietor Ramasami Mudaliar was an 
ex-officer of the INA and who had contacts among the Indian intellect- 
uals in Kuala Lumpur. Writers he supported concentrated in producing 
works for young readers. It included TS Ganapathi (of The New Malaya 
Table Book), MV Sundaresa Iyer (of Tamil Geography of British Malaya), MS 
Harihara lyer (of Bala Sidchai), PM Murugesa Mudaliar (of Our Country 
Readers series, and Nature Study Readers series), CR Namasivaya Muda- 
liar (of Dravidian Reader Primer series, and An Elementary Tamil Grammar 
series), PT Sreenivasa Iyengar and K Subramania Pillai (who co-wrote 
Gokhale Readers series) and Swami Satyananda (of History of Malaya). The 
success of these men were followed closely by numerous other writers 
who found support from another successful publisher, the brothers N 
Meenatchisundharam and N Vadivelu of Vivekananda Book Depot in 
Kuala Lumpur. 


1930s also saw the budding consciousness among Malaysian Tamils that 
Tamil schools were something more than a means to education; they 
saw it as a foundation essential for the preservation of Tamil culture and 
identity. It provided the basis for the traditional intelligentsia, without 
whom social cohesion among the Tamils would have very plausibly de- 
graded and sucking into the vacuum a pernicious caste and religious 
sentimentality. m 
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IS TAMIL EDUCATION A MIDDLE CLASS PREOCCUPATION? 


SOME scholars around the 1960s to 1980s had tended to criticize that the 
Malaysian Tamil School was a “middle-class preoccupation when the maj- 
ority of Tamils in Malaysia are Dalits.” While this may have procured resea- 
rch funds for Dalit studies that emerged during the same period, the truth is 
more complicated. “Dalit” is a legal neologism of the so-called ‘backward’ 
castes in India. They were the people who had lived in a state of social dep- 
rivation for generations. Mahatma Gandhi called them “Harijan” and lesser 
beings call them “pariahs.” While their presence in Malaysia nor their social 
history is denied, they are economically the “lower economic class” and did 
not suffer an official sub-categorization as some scholars wont to insist. 


Although the difference in “class” is often defined in economic terms, the 
real significance lies in culture and work ethics, namely a willingness to 
defer gratification, a positive attitude towards education, savings, and a 
desire for social respect and upward mobility. It may be categorically said 


that these aspects alone sets them apart as a “middle-class,” history and 


traditions aside. 


Karu. Sithambaram Pillai (1899-1970), planter and 
philanthropist, founded the Sithambaram Padasalai, Teluk 
Intan in 1954. Before his demise in 1970 he founded an 
orphanage and an old folks home along Teluk Intan-Bidor 
Road. He bequeathed a 253-acre rubber land for the 
maintenance of this facility. 
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At the turn of the 19th century, famine in India reduced many hundreds of 
thousands of middle-class agrarian families to abject poverty. And the pre- 
ponderance of middle-class values among the poorer segment of Indians 
in Malaysia suggests that it was this particular people who risked the 
journey to Malaya to better their life. Evidence of assertive middle-class 
values may be seen in the early plantation co-operatives which flourished 


wherever the management supported it. The first Indian co-operative was 
formed in 1925 in Seafield Estate (Puchong, Selangor) which by 1929 had 
$645,000 in their savings! Given a consistent 4% inflation rate and neg- 


lecting the conversion from Straits Dollars to Malaysian Ringgit, this would 
amount to a conservative equivalent of RM12.4 million today — a no mean 
feat. Co-operatives among the plantation workers were quickly recognized 
as a stabilizing factor in the Indian community of Malaya. By 1929 there 
were 54 such societies with 5,300 regular members. In 1932 there were 
officially no less than 106 co-operatives with an estimated 12,577 Indian 
members. In the same vein, the sustained effort to preserve Tamil edu- 
cation, language and culture is evidence that “Dalit” as a term to generalize 
Malaysian Indians is politically ill motivated and so is the attempt to paint 
the concern for Tamil schools as a “middle class preoccupation” foisted 
upon an exploited mass of underclass. @ 


Ramanathan Kalasalai, 
Bukit Mertajam - circa 
1936. Founded in 1923 by 
writer and reformist PNM 
Muthupalaniappa Chettiar 
JP, seen here seated with 
his pupils. 
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How has the Malaysian 
Government helped 
Tamil education? 


IN 1900 the British Malayan Government assumed responsibility for 
Tamil education when it built its first two Tamil schools - one in Bagan 
Serai, Perak, and another in Seremban, Negeri Sembilan. This was the 
result of urban agitation for vernacular Tamil schools. But it was felt that 
it benefitted the plantation sector more than anyone. As a result the Gov- 
ernment in 1912 introduced a stipulation in the Indian Labour Code req- 
uiring every estate with ten children or more of school-going age (7-14) 
to provide witha school. Although much grudged about by the planters, 
this policy was hailed as “progressive” and received coverage in the 
foreign media. The Tamil Schools were placed under the supervision of 
the “Indian Agent” who could do nothing much more than visit the 
schools and make recommendations to the state education authorities. 
This sputtering start remained moribund until 1937 when an officer was 
appointed to administer Tamil school affairs in all the Malay States in 
that untiring Englishman and Tamilist Hugh Leslie Hodge. His primary 
task was to survey the condition of the existing schools, gather support 
from local intellectuals and come up with a set of proposals, and in this 
task he was ably assisted by Swami Atmaram and Swami Satyananda. 
By 1937, there were a total of 548 Indian schools with about 23,500 stu- 
dents (Singapore, Straits Settlement and Malaya together) and for the > 


o 
=, 


HL Hodge from Appletree, UK was 
i“ still in active service as late as 1977 
4 % _ working for the Malaysian Examination 


(igi — Syndicate. 
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>» first time a common curriculum was drawn up. In the following year 
Hodge set up a Tamil School teachers’ training programme. Interest- 
ingly, it was Hodge who introduced an afternoon session in Malaya to 
accommodate working children! By 1941 he had set up Tamil Teachers 
Training Classes in almost all the west coast states. 


War intervened and the Japanese in 1942 introduced their own brand of 
pedagogic programme with an initial batch of 200 teachers with training 
centres in Singapore and Kuala Lumpur. After the War, Hodge revived 
and upgraded his Teachers Training Classes. Tamil Standard VII classes 
were introduced, where a pass was required for salary increment. Later 
a Tamil Unit was attached to the Day Teachers’ Training Centre in Kuala 
Lumpur where selected teachers were required to attend short courses. 


In 1947 the legal age limit for working children was determined at 12 so 
that more children can go to school. And the number of Indian children 
going to school increased dramatically. In 1947, there were 1,152 teach- 
ers and 35,378 students in 843 schools, of which 27 were Telugu schools, 
8 Malayalam schools, and 13 schools offered Telugu and Malayalam les- 
sons. Of note, were the fact that there were six Punjabi, three Hindi, anda 
Gujarati, a Sinhalese and a Gurkha school. However, there was much 
dissatisfaction about the Indian vernacular students being ineligible to 
enter secondary schools. As a result many of the non-Tamil schools 
closed. The Tamils took a different tack. 


The ineligibility also applied to Malay and Chinese schools as well. The 
Government as a result sponsored a study that produced The Report of the 
Committee on Malay Education (Barnes Report) in 1950, and another The 
Chinese Schools and the Education of Chinese Malayans (Dr. Fenn-Wu Rep- 
ort) in 1951. Unfortunately, no investigation was made of Tamil schools, 
but a private committee of K. Ramanathan Chettiar, Athi Nahappan, 
Swami Satyananda, G. Leo, and K.L. Devasar subitted a Memorandum on 
Indian Education in the Federation of Malaya in 1951. The thrust of the » 
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>> memorandum was to introduce Malay and English into Tamil schools in 
year three so that the pupils may qualify to go to secondary schools. The 
Barnes Report made it clear that vernacular education will not be part of 
the national system. The resultant Education Ordinance of 1952 fortuna- 
tely failed to effect any changes due to financial constraints, and the 
Report only ended up aggravating race-relations. All the educationists 
involved here were later reconstituted into a committee headed by the 
then Dato Abdul Razak in 1956. The Razak Report was a consensus on 
National Language, and a guarantee that vernacular schools will not be 


abolished after Independence. 


This report spelt out the rudiments of almost all the policies that form the 
foundation of our present education system. It also allowed for the first 
time Tamil school pupils to sit for the Lower Certificate Examination. 
The recommendations of the Razak Report was reviewed and confirmed 
in 1960 by another committee headed by Encik Rahman Talib before the 
Education Act of 1961 came into being. The Ministry of Education came 
into being. Among many schemes it introduced the Ministry made it 
obligatory for all schools (primary and secondary) to provide for Tamil 
classes if requested for under the Pupil’s Own Language programme. 
The POL programme since 1988, was restricted to schools where parents 
of more than 15 students request for a teacher. Tamil was introduced asa 
subject for the public examinations of year 6, 9 and 11. The 1961 Act also 
introduced the ‘Remove Programme’ for Tamil school students entering 
secondary schools. Although there are no Tamil secondary schools, stu- 
dents may sit for the Tamil Language or Tamil Literature examinations 
at the Ordinary (SPM) or Advanced (STPM) levels. Tamil is a require- 
ment for students who wish to major in Tamil at the Department of Mal- 
aysian Languages and Applied Linguistics (Faculty of Language and 
Linguistics) of the University of Malaya. The Department of Anthropo- 
logy and Sociology (Faculty of Arts and Social Science) has a Division of 
Indian Studies since its inception in 1961 where Tamil is required in 
certain areas of research. 
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b> In 1962, Lower Certificate of Education was made minimum qualifica- 
tion for all primary school teachers. As a result Tamil Teachers Training 
was discontinued but it affected some 700 temporary Tamil school tea- 
chers who now would not be able to gain confirmation in their jobs. The 
teachers formed a union to petition MIC to intercede on their behalf. 
Failure to effect any results led to a two-week protest-fast on 3 January 
1966. As a result, in 1967, the Ministry of Education introduced holiday 
training for all Tamil School teachers in Tanjong Malim and Kuala Lum- 
pur. In 1976 Tamil teachers training was offered in the Seri Kota Teach- 
ers Training College as part of the college curriculum. Currently, there 
are six institutes where Tamil is offered, namely the Institut Perguruan 
Raja Melewar (Seremban), Ipoh (Hulu Kinta, Perak), Tuanku Bainun 
(Seberang Prai), Sultan Abdul Halim (Sungai Petani), Tengku Ampuan 
Afzan (Kuala Lipis), and Temenggong Ibrahim (Johore Bahru). 


In 2003 the Government made English the primary medium for science 
and mathematics. The Chinese primary schools bargained to keep their 
Chinese-medium English and Science as additional subjects. This exten- 
ded the curricular hours and the teachers’ working hours but it created 
an immediate need for Chinese Language trained teachers. Unfortuna- 
tely, the Tamil school authorities who seem to be indifferent to public 
opinions accepted the substitution per se. That makes Tamil Language 
about the only subject that has to be taught in Tamil ina Tamil school. In 
2007 Tamil Language was tentatively introduced into regular schools as 
a subject using the Tamil school syllabus, so long as a minimum of 50 
students signed up. The success of this effort is yet to be determined. ™ 
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TAMIL SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INITIATIVES 


THE earliest attempt to provide Tamil education in this part of the world was 
in the Penang Free School. However, this co-curricular programme which 
began in 1816 was discontinued after two years due to a lack of support 
from the Tamil community itself. A similar scheme in the Singapore Free 
School began in 1834 and it was wrapped up in 1839 for the same reason. 
A private initiative in the 1830s by NR Partha the founder of the Singapore 
Indian Institute suffered a similar fate. In 1850 the Tranquerah Tamil School 
was set up in Malacca, and the St. Francis Xavier Malabar School was set 
up at Waterloo Street in Singapore in 1859. These two Roman Catholic 
Church initiative had a measure of success. In 1862 the Christopher Mor- 
ayappa Pillay’s Tamil School and the Tamil School of the Ladies’ Bible and 
Tract Society were established at Prinsep Street, Singapore. In the late 
1870s, the Province Wellesley Tamil Mission under the initiative of British 
clergymen Henry McDougall Courtney and Hubert Colieson Henham of the 
Anglican Church began a system of Tamil schools in the Seberang Prai 
area. They were ably assisted by the former Inspecting School Master for 
Madras City the Revd Royappen Balavendrum (1826-1912). This enterp- 
rise faced intense hostilities from the European planters and their Church- 
es. However, Balavendrum, raised his own funds and went on to found the 
St. George’s Anglo-Tamil Boy’s School in 1873. Much to the disdain of the 
Penang Inspector of Schools, Tamil was taught there. It was followed by the 
Infant Girls School (later called Tamil Girls School). The fate of the girls’ 
school was uncertain and it ground to a halt in 1918, but the boys’ school 
was more successful that in 1911 a hostel facility was built along the school. 
Although these schools and their work eventually found Government supp- 
ort, it was discontinued by the Church in 1918 for financial reasons. There 
were other schools that were set up by private funds but most of the Tamil 
schools of the 19th century were short-lived, until the British Administration 
under Sir Frank Swettenham reversed its earlier policy to assume respon- 


sibility for vernacular schools in 1900. 


In the pre-War years there were many private initiatives in setting up sch- 
ools but not all have been documented. In the 1920s a handful of Indians, 
especially Chettiars went into the rubber industry either as planters or 
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acquiring shareholdings with on-going concerns. In 1925 O. AR. Arunacha- 
lam Chettiar founded the Ayer Manis Estate of 1,260 acres at the Malacca- 
Muar Road 10th Mile. He subsequently founded the Nagappa Estate a 
1,709-acre venture at Segamat-Tangkak Road 15th Mile. His other con- 
cerns were the Senaka Estate (928 acres at Tampin) and Jeyangkondar 
Estate (960 acres at Muar). Although it is unclear if the workers here had a 
better living condition than the rest of the plantation in Malaya, the owners 
certainly built Tamil schools in their areas and were directly involved in its 
management. Arunachalam’s literary concern led him to found the news- 
paper Tamil Kody. 1920s also saw other wealthy patrons setting up Tamil 
schools in urban centres. The origin of most “Chettiar Tamil Schools” belo- 
ng to this period. The founder of Tamil Nesan Narasinga Aiyengar together 
with Swami Atmaram co-founded the Appar Seva Sangam in the 1930s. 
This organization subsequently founded the Appar Tamil School (at Jalan 
Raja Laut) and the Sentul Tamil School in Kuala Lumpur. They also found- 
ed an ashram and school at Sungai Tua, where English was taught as part 
of their curriculum. In the 1950s, a notable example of private initiatives 
perhaps belong to Satyananda Swami of the Pure Life Society who is 1954 
worked hard to establish the Saraswathi Tamil School in Petaling, Kuala 
Lumpur, and later his own school, the Dharma Institute. 


The inability and refusal of the Government to integrate vernacular schools 
with the national English-medium secondary schools during the post-War 
years, led some Tamilists in Singapore to emulate the Tamil Nadu educa- 
tion system. The principal initiative behind this move was Ko Sarangapany. 


As a result a one-class room school was set up in 1946 called the Umaru 


Pulavar High School which in 1960, the School moved into their own build- 
ing. It received the support of government officials in Singapore as a 
parallel education system. Noteworthy is the effort of Ko Sarangapany who 
in 1956 led the fund raising for the Indian Educational Fund for the welfare 
of poorer students. In 1961, this private effort and funds was placed undera 
larger group called the Tamil KalviKazhagam. 
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CURRENTLY, about 71.5% (i.e. 374 schools out of a total of 523 as at 
2008) of all Tamil schools in Malaysia receive grant-in-aid from the Gov- 
ernment. However, the Ministry of Education estimated in 2000 that it 
covers only about 13% of their overall cost of operation. Of course, this 
does not include the cost of recruitment, training and remuneration of 
teachers and staff that the Government absorbs fully. The Ministry of 
Education also develops the Tamil academic curriculum, and provides 
textbooks via its Book Loan Scheme until 2007; and free text-books for all 
since 2008. In 2002 primary school education was made compulsory, 
and consecutively in 2004, the Kumpulan Wang Amanah Pelajar Miskin 
was set up to assist the very poor to transport children to schools, and to 
provide for spectacles. It is uncertain how many Tamil parents avail 
themselves to these Government assistance schemes. 


The grant-in-aid schools or “Sekolah Bantuan Modal” (as opposed to 
“Sekolah Bantuan Penuh”) need to raise funds for the repairs and up- 
keep of the school building, renovations and extensions of property, 
stocking of resource centre, computers and payment of utility bills. Tea- 
chers and parents often spend considerable amount of time to raise 
funds for the schools, which is a definite distraction from the usual duty 
of teachers. 


> 
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It need be noted that most of the grant-in-aid schools were plantation 
schools set up by the plantations itself. With demographic changes 
many of these schools fell into disuse and had to be closed. The much 
maligned trend in closing Tamil schools may be attributed to this phe- 
nomenon. The fact of the matter is that the Ministry of Education does 
allow a permit of a school that has to be closed to be used in another 
location. However, this requires the Tamil community to locate the land 
and raise the funds for the school. Unfortunately, this has not been 
forthcoming, and since 1957 the Government has found no reason to 


issue any new permits. 


St. Philomena Tamil School, Ipoh ... There are six church founded Tamil schools, 
three of the Methodist Mission and three of the Roman Catholic Mission. They have 
also remained grant-in-aid schools. 
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Do all Tamil parents send their 
children to Tamil schools? 
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Ipoh Nagarathar Palikudam @ Chettiar Tamil School (circa 1937) 


ACCORDING to the Department of Statistics, in 2000 there were an est- 
imated 192,828 Indian children in primary schools, whereas the annual 
report published by the Ministry of Education, recorded 88,802 children 
in Tamil schools in the same year. If we assume that 14.9% of the Indian 
children are non-Tamils, and that all Tamil school children are Tamils, 
then the percentage would be of 88,802 children in Tamil schools against 
the overall 164,097 Tamil children going to schools, that is 54.1% of Tamil 
children are indeed in Tamil schools. If the figures for standard one to 
three alone is compared, 44,987 Tamil school children against 92,512 
Tamil children (i.e. 85.1% of 108,710 total Indian children) in schools, the 
percentage drops significantly to 48.7% The reason for this apparent fav- 
our of national schools is a complex issue, and does not necessarily refl- 
ect a rejection of mother-tongue or its education. m 
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What is the condition of 
Tamil schools in Malaysia? 


THE condition of Tamil schools in Malaysia may be characterized 
by the following four important factors: Firstly, in a 1973 survey 
conducted by the Ministry of Education of 205 schools with less 
than 180 students, it found that they were not run cost-effectively, 
making inefficient use of resources. In the ten years 1991 to 2000, 
the average Tamil school indeed had 180 students whereas the 
average primary school in Malaysia had 396 students. Therefore, 
most Tamil schools come under the category of “SKM” or Sekolah 
Kurang Murid. Secondly, this did not mean Tamil schools were 
poorly manned, in fact the Tamil school teachers/student ratio 
(1:15.6) was lower to that of the average school (1:19.3). Thirdly, 
there were inadequate number of classrooms in all the schools but 
the Tamil schools fared much poorly - as at the last reported fig- 
ure which was in 1996, there were 1.09 classes for every classroom 
facility; in Tamil school it was 1.41 classes for every room. Fourth- 
ly, the overall use of untrained or temporary teachers in Malay- 
sian schools has been gradually dropping and their places taken 
over by trained teachers. However, the figure was high in Tamil 
schools (12.1%) compared to the national average (4.3%). 


Therefore, it looks like during the given period, Tamil school stu- 
dents had the advantage of more individualized attention from 
teachers, but this advantage had been off set by insufficient facili- 
ties in schools; the lack of trained teachers; and perhaps a poorer 
utilization of resources due to the smaller student population in 
each school. 
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What is the drop-out rate in 
Tamil schools? 


A PROPER drop-out study was officially undertaken by the Ministry of 
Education after the May 1969 Riots - the result was the Murad Report of 
1972. It indicated that a full 70% of Tamil School students do not make it 
to Form 3 at all. In 1993, the Ministry of Education in cooperation with 
the United Nations Children’s Fund published a study on the problem 
of drop-outs in primary schools in 1991-1992. The samples selected by 
the Ministry officials indicated that drop-out rate for the given year in 
primary schools amounted to only about 0.9% of the total population of 
students, giving an impression that all is hale and hearty. However, see 
Table 5 for details of Tamil Primary School for an alternative assessment. 
Of the Tamil school students who went to Standard One from 1986-1995, 
totaling 172,254 reached Standard 6 between 1991 and 2000 with 12,737 
students dropping out indicating an average drop-out rate of 7.8% per 
year! Published ethnic breakdown of drop-out rates (or transition rates) 
after Standard Six is currently obfuscated where the number of students 
making it to Form One is mixed with Remove class of all school students 
to work outa transition rate, so that it is not possible to figure out accura- 
tely the number of Tamil school students who make it to Form One. Ass- 
uming a full 5% of Tamil school students made it to Form One directly 
due to their excellent UPSR results, it means over the period of 1991- 
2000, the percentage of Tamil school students who dropped out at 
Standard 6 is 30.5% or more. This figure could be worse since drop-out 
rate for the period 1996-2000 (57.9%) more than doubled when compa- 
red with the period 1991-1995 (22.9%) but the figure is suspect since it 
could reflect a change in criteria in computing the so-called transition 
rate. It has not been possible to track the Tamil school students right up 
to Form 3 in order to compare against the findings of the 1972 Murad 
Report, but the available indicators suggest that drop-out rate in Tamil 
Schools is not good. m 
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What is the future of Tamil 
education in Malaysia? 


THE character of Tamil education in Malaysia is most certainly tied up 
to the continued survival of Tamil schools. In turn it will depend on the 
ability of the school to deliver a quality education. Whether the condi- 
tion of Tamil schools and drop-out rates reflects a decline in the quality 
of education during this period remains to be fully investigated. If we 
can use the students’ performance in national examination as an indica- 
tor of the state of Tamil schools, then the Yayasan Strategik Sosial (an 
arm of Malaysian Indian Congress) published figures indicate that there 
is much room for improvement. In 2002, 6.4% (or 29,673 out of 462,909 
students) of all students who sat for their UPSR managed to score a 
minimum of 5 As. However, only 1.5% of Tamil School students (i.e. 202 
students out of 13,690) scored the same. In 2003 there was a marginal 
improvement: 2.6% (or 356 out of 13,900) of Tamil school students scor- 
ed 5 As. Still it compared poorly against the national average of 6.7% (or 
31,562 out of a total of 467,623) of students who sat for their UPSR. These 
figures reflect just one aspect of the quality of education in Tamil schools 
- the reality is perhaps alot more complex. 


However, there are four factors that indicate impending changes in the 
system: (1) the number of Tamil schools had been dropping steadily 
following the demographic changes in the community; and although 
urban Tamil schools are filled to capacity, no new Tamil schools are 
being built. (2) There are constraints at the Ministry in recruiting and 
training of Tamil stream teachers for various reasons. A high percentage 
of Tamil school teachers have no formal training: 11.4% (2000) as comp- 
ared to 2.1%for all schools put together. To be sure, there is a shortage of 
teachers in every school in the country but Tamil schools are especially 
vulnerable to this problem. (3) In recent years the schools are experienc- 
ing generous support from wealthy individuals but the fact remains > 
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»> that the community left to their own devices, is not in a position to fin- 
ance their own schools. (4) Coupled with the acceleration of closing 
down of smaller Tamil schools and the gradual introduction of single 
sessions (in contrast to morning and afternoon sessions which is the 
current practice) will inevitably lead to a drastic reduction of Tamil sch- 
ool students. (5) The introduction of Science and Mathematics in the 
English medium means that Tamil will be about the only subject taught 
in Tamil ina Tamil school, which would make the Tamil schools system 
seem obsolete compared to the fully-aided Government school. The Chi- 
nese vernacular schools by contrast are making the additional effort to 
teach Science and Mathematics in Chinese as well as in English, and had 
thereby secured a future for Chinese medium teachers as well as provide 
a rationale for the continued existence of the Chinese schools. This sim- 
ply did not happen in the Tamil schools. On the other hand, offering 
Tamil Language in the national schools may keep aloft Tamil education 
in the formal system for a while longer. Making Tamil compulsory for 
Indians had been explored and it was found to be a notion unacceptable 
to non-Tamil Indians such as the Telugus, Malayalis and the Punjabis 
who happen to be, by the reckoning of the Government ‘Indians’ too. 
Furthermore, doubts remain about a syllabus for such an elective Tamil 
in national schools. On the brighter side, the reduced number of schools, 
and reduced number of students, together with better trained and moti- 
vated teachers might turn the surviving Tamil school system into a more 
focused power house of achievers. 


Many diaspora communities in the world have coupled language acqu- 
isition to their cultural and religious institutions - a notable feature of 
Jews and Arabs, where their mother-tongue is also their sacred langu- 
age. It is an obligation on the part of the adults to ensure their young 
learn the language as part of their initiation into adulthood. Certainly, it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that the future Malaysian Tamils 
would be cultivating their own system of Tamil education rooted in its 
owncommunal structures. ml 
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Apart from the schools 
how else has Tamil been 
promoted in the country? 


THE institutionalization of Tamil education by the migrant population 
of Malaysia was perhaps the most visible accomplishment of an imp- 
overished people. Schools however represent only one aspect of a com- 
munity that encompasses a wider range of linguistic/literary culture 
that reinforces the perpetuation of Tamil. 


Animportant source of linguistic preservation were the hugely popular 
drama theatres. Perhaps the oldest source of entertainment for the Tam- 
ils, the drama societies tended to give equal importance to folk dramas 
as well as the classical. The local artistes were strictly speaking amateur 
but it was an important pastime that spread and affirmed the language 
and Tamil/ Indian identity of the people. They were often inspired by 
the travelling bands of professionals from Tamil Nadu. It is not possible 
to put a date to the inception of Tamil drama in Malaysia but it is believ- 
ed that the earliest recorded public event was in 1910. The first locally 
registered group was the Sangeetha Abivirithi Saba that was formed in 
Kuala Lumpur in 1923. This vibrant and colourful phenomenon of Tamil 
stage in Malaysia was eclipsed only recently with the advent of afford- 
able television in the 1980s. In the 1990s stage re-emerged as television 
drama. This developed into the first Malaysian feature-length Tamil mo- 
vie. In 2005 Tan Chui Mui, produced Cheman Chalai a gritty Tamil film 
about life in the rubber plantation, directed by Deepak Kumaran Menon. 


Tamil radio programmes also played their part in keeping Tamil lang- 
uage alive in the media. Pre-Independence Radio began Tamil broadcast 
in 1948 as part of the Government anti-Communist propaganda and to 
reach the “hearts and minds” of the people. There has been a dedicated > 
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A traditional play being 
enacted in a plantation. 
These actors and their 
stage-manager, musicians, 
prop-artists, story-tellers 
and singers work a full day 
before devoting their time 
to the Arts. 





» Tamil channel ever since. Although considered a political necessity to 
keep the community informed on national affairs it also proved an imp- 
ortant vehicle for language education. 


One cannot deny the Tamil infatuation with Tamil movies and songs 
which began with the first Tamil production in 1917, “Kichakavadham” 
a silent-movie produced by R. Nadarajah Mudaliar. The floodgates truly 
opened with the first talking-movie “Kalidhas” that came out in 1931. 
The producers’ inclination for “proper Tamil” proved an important ele- 
ment in the development of the language - in many sense the popular 
standards of Tamil and its usage reached a new consensus. It established 
a cultural standard. The culmination of this movement probably came in 
the 1970s and 1980s, with the contribution of cultural icons Kannatha- 
san (song writer), Sivaji Ganesan (actor) and TM Sounderajan (singer) 
who made the deep complexity and beauty of the language available to 
the masses. 


Anessential element of Tamil development is the contribution of Malay- 
sian writers. The first Tamil book in Malaysia Vanaiyanthadhi appeared 
in 1887, the first of four poetry books written by SN Sathasiva Pandithar. 
In 1890 another book of poetry Padhanandha Malai (A Garland of Praise) 
was published by Mohamed Sultan Maraikkayar. The third was a prose 
Sathiya Vedha Sarithira Saram (The Essence of the Bible) published by Bala- 
vendrum Royappen in 1887. Many poetry was published subsequently > 


»> 
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but the next significant work of prose was Malayavin Thotram (The Origin 
of Malaya) that came out in 1938 written and published by PNM Muthu- 
palaniappa Chettiar - and this was printed in Sungai Petani. Consider- 
ing the size and capacity of the Tamil market in Malaysia, publishing 
Tamil books has from the beginning been a risky business. As a result 
reputable publishers would lend their name to the publishing of a book, 
but they would seldom assume responsibility for its manufacture and 
marketing. As a result writers had to be “true believers” to put out a 
book- their service was for Tamil. 


Tamil traditional scholarship has consistently produced its own cream 
of Tamilists. And as the community progressed economically so did the 
literary works. Despite Penang’s larger Tamil population, the first kno- 
wn Tamil fortnightly Thangai Nesan began publication in 1876 in Singa- 
pore. It was produced under the patronage of “Jawi Peranakan” a soci- 
ety of local Indian Muslims who incidentally began the first Malay 
newspaper titled Jawi Peranakan in the same year. This was followed by 
two weeklies Ulaga Nesan and Hindu Nesan that came out in 1887 and 
1888 respectively in Penang. In Singapore another newspaper Singai Ne- 
san made its appearance in 1887. In 1894 Syed Abdul Hassan Ibnay 
Burhan began the English newspaper Perak Pioneer in Taiping and by 
1903 he had a Tamil news Perak Varthamanan published - the first in the 
Malay States. In 1907 NR Partha, an early Tamil reformist began pub- 
lishing the Vijayan in Singapore. In 1921 K. Narasimha Aiyengar began 
Thamilagam whichhada limited run but the Tamil Nesan that he began in » 


Tanjore-born NR Partha, An early voice of 
social reform - Founder of the English ‘Orient’ 
and the Tamil ‘Vijayan’ in Singapore in 1907. 
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K. Narasimha Aiyengar (1890-1938) began his career as 
an Assistant Manager in “Industrial Press” in 1921 during 
which time he began a short-lived weekly ‘Thamilagam.’ 
He left in 1924 to establish the “Art Printing Works” and 
to found ‘Tamil Nesan’ which came out as a weekly on 10 
October. He added an English twin ‘Indian Pioneer’ on 1 
March 1929. ‘Tamil Nesan’ became a daily subsequently 
on 20 February 1937. His early career was marked by his 
support for Indian representation in the Legislative 
Councils. 





1924 has acquired a name for itself as the oldest continuous Tamil daily 
in the world. In 1930 ANP Hamidhu Kalanjiam, a poet from Ramana- 
dhapuram, began Desa Nesan as a reaction to Tamil Nesan’s refusal to 
cover Islamic League news. He was ably assisted by Adbuthanandha 
Swami who was famous in his time for his investigative journalism. In 
1935 Tamil Murasu began as another of Tamil Nesan political rival, and 
together they reached almost all the Tamils in the country. 


In the mid-1930s the Indian planter O. AR. Arunachalam Chettiar began 
anewspaper Tamil Kody in Malacca which led to a minor revival of Tamil 
literature and writing in the south. This was followed by the Tamil Pan- 
nai in 1941, a collaborative effort with such personages as S.O.K. Ubai- 
dullah. In the 1950s Ko. Sarangapani of Tamil Murasu revived the idea of 
using the news media as a vehicle for linguistic development and intro- 
duced a student subscription called Maanavar Manimandra Malar, that 
appeared weekly with his Tamil Murasu. This had a national impact and 
served as a training ground for budding Tamil writers. The Thamilar 
Thirunal fiesta, often sponsored by this daily, provided motivation for 
writers with its various writing competitions. As a direct result of this 
there was a burst of Tamil literary activity in the public life of Tamils in 
Malaya. Numerous associations were formed to promote and nourish 
Tamil writing, typical examples of which are the Tamil Youth Bell Club, 
Valluvar Debating Society and Taiping Vasagar Sangam. 
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This groundswell led to the formation of a national writers association, 
the Malaya Thamil Yeluthalar Sangam in 1959 (Malaysia Thamil Yelu- 
thalar Sangam since 1963). Followed by a flurry of activity and interest in 
recognizing local writers other associations came into being. The North 
Malaya Tamil Writers Association (Penang Tamil Writers Association 
since 1987) was founded in 1960, the Kedah Yeluthalar Vasaga Iyakkam 
in 1971, the Perak Thamil Yeluthalar Sangam in 1975, the Selangor Tha- 
mil Yeluthalar Vasaga Sangam in 1977, the Negeri Sembilan Thamil 
Yeluthalar Sangam and the Johore Thamil Yeluthalar Sangam in 1979. 
(The Pahang Thamil Yeluthalar Sangam was founded in 1985.) In 1984 
these regional associations got together to form the Federation of Tamil 
Writers Association (Gabungan Penulis-Penulis Tamil, Malaysia or 
“Gapeta”) which convenes bi-annually. Notable achievements of this 
writers movement were the publication of bibliographies such as the 
Malaysiavil Thamil Yeluthalargal in 1967 by the Malaysia Tamil Writers 
Sangam, compiling data on 225 writers. In 1969 Irama Suppiah publish- 
ed Thamil Malaysiana a bibliography of 500 Tamil periodicals and books 
published in Malaysia. In 1978 the Malaysia Thamil Ilakiya Varalaru was 
published by Ma Iramaiyah. The 1984 Tamil Writers Conference Souvenir 
Magazine compiled data on Tamil literary societies in Malaysia. 


Currently, there are three dailies Tamil Nesan, Malaysia Nanban, and Mak- 
kal Osai, and a miscellaneous other periodicals published in Malaysia - 
idhayam, manan, anandha rani, sakthi, sembaruthi, thendral, dainamik 
vev, ungal kural, payanitalar kural, nayanam, vidiyal, mangala thibam, 
thungisam, agaram, suriyan, kadhal, sangamani, mugavari, anandha 
malesian, malesia unmai, minmini, vetri and nidhiyin kural. Apart from 
staff writers here these papers often cultivated new writers. 


However, the 1990s saw a dramatic change in printing technology which 
made self-publishing profitable if taken to the readers directly. In this 
matter, the modern Tamil writers are somewhat indebted to the 
President of MIC, Dato’ Seri Dr.S. Samy Vellu. 
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The Tamilist Ko. Sarangapani of Vijayapuram, 
Thiruvarur came to Singapore in 1924 and 
remained its ardent citizen since then. His life- 
long commitment as a journalist and editor of 
Tamil Murasu in the service of Periyar’s social 
ideals, and by his linguistic activism he found 
a place in the history of Tamils in Malaysia. 


TAMILAVEL KO. SARANGAPANI (1903-1974 ) 


Ko. Sarangapani initiated Thamilar Thirunal as a Tamil cultural celebra- 
tion in 1952 in Singapore. This caught the imagination of the Tamils in 
Malaysia and is observed in various cities in Malaysia every year since 
then. It affords Tamils of all stripes and colours to come together to cele- 
brate things Tamil. In later years, it has inspired other Indian linguistic 
groups to hold their own ‘Cultural Day’ as well as Tamils in other parts of 
the world. 


Ko. Sarangapani was a great advocate of Tamil in Singapore and Malaya. 
He used the full force of the press to fight the 1956 Malayan University’s 
(then located in Singapore) decision to adopt Sanskrit as the official Ind- 
ian language of the University following the advice of the great Indian 
historian Dr. Nilakanta Shastri who was brought in as a consultant for the 
setting up of the Indian Studies Department. Ko. Sarangapani formed the 
“Thamil Yengal Uyir’ movement which raised funds and books for their 


fledgling library. The 5,250 books they netted may be found in the Malay- 


an University Library in Kuala Lumpur. 


Dr Xavier Thani Nayagam SJ the Head of the Indian Studies Department 
of the Malayan University, during its founding, by his own admission wrote 
that it was to Ko. Sarangapani he owes the inspiration to organize the 
International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies in Kuala Lumpur in 
1962. m 
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Where are the Tamil 
Libraries in Malaysia? 


IT is inevitable that Tamil books in Malaysian libraries do not enjoy a 
high priority in budgetary allocation. However, private individuals, 
booksellers and publishers have supported schools, something which 
depended much on the initiatives of the school principals or the PTAs. 
According to an important survey published by the National Library of 
Malaysia in 1991, out of the 70 state and municipal funded Public Lib- 
raries, only seven libraries (in Malacca, Perak, Perlis, and Selangor) rep- 
orted having a collection of Tamil books. It is also stated that there were 
264 Special Libraries out of which eight had Tamil holdings - most imp- 
ortant of which are the Examination Syndicate Library holding Tamil 
Examination papers, the National Film and Broadcasting Department 
Libraries, and the Industrial Courts Library. There are 111 Academic 
Libraries belonging to institutes of higher learning of which eight 
reported a Tamil collection. Six are in Teachers’ Training Colleges, one is 
acollege library, and the other is the University of Malaya Library. These 
libraries are not accessible to members of the public with the exception of 
the University of Malaya Library which long has enjoyed the direct sup- 
port of the Indian public. This particular library began with the founding 
of the Indian Studies Department in 1956 with a collection of 2,600 
books. “Thamil Yengal Uyir” movement of Ko. Sarangapani also contri- 
buted 5,250 books in 1957. Currently the library has more than 20,000 
books that includes other Indian languages as well; and subscribes to 30 
Indian language periodicals. Since 1988, they have published the Indian 
Studies Collection Accession List annually which lists their holdings. 
The National Library and the National Archives both hold a substantial 
Tamil collection. According to the National Library of Malaysia Deposit 
of Library Materials Act, 1986 (Act 336), these are legal depositories of 
locally published books but the law is not always enforced and Tamil 
writers tend to ignore this obligation. As a result not all Tamil books > 
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b> published in Malaysia make its way here. Among private holdings, the 
Malaysian Chinese Resource & Research Centre, and Southern Bank 
Berhad (now part of CIMB Berhad) both from Kuala Lumpur have a 
reported collection of Tamil works but it is uncertain what it may be. Not 
covered in the survey is the holdings in religious bodies such as the Sem- 
inari Theology Malaysia a training institute in Seremban for Christian 
ministers - there is a collection of non-religious works here. Also not cov- 
ered in the survey are non-corporate initiatives. The most important case 
is Sentul Muthamil Padipagam a society which has been running a small 
public Tamil borrowing library since 1958. It was started by the initia- 
tives of local businessmen and railway workers who settled in Sentul, 
and is funded entirely by private donations. Another little known effort 
of non-corporate initiatives is the MGR Nul Nilayam founded and main- 
tained by A. Murugiah (popularly known as MG Velu). It operated as a 
lending library and a reading corner for the local squatter community 
for a full 23 years before the settlement behind Taman Seputeh in Kuala 
Lumpur on which the library was built, relocated in 1993. m 


A part of Muthamil 
Padipagam’s Tamil 
collection. Registered 
in 1958, this library 

is perhaps the oldest 
privately funded 
community library 

in the country. 
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What is the overall 
academic achievement 
of Malaysian Indians? 


BASED on the Education and Social Characteristics of the Population 
Report 2002 of the Department of Statistics, it was found that 2,096 Ind- 
ian children had not been registered in any schools for various reasons 
buta total of 93,011 or 7.0% of Indians were never formally schooled, the 
majority of whom were aged above 30. For all practical purposes they 
are illiterate. 


28.0% of Indians had only up to lower secondary education. The report 
is obscure but if an estimate could be provided for students the figure 
can drop to 21.5% which could mean that 286,528 Indians never made it 
beyond Form 3. The number splits nearly evenly between the below-30s 
and those above 30. However, 22.3% of Indians had gone on to finish 
their Form 5 or 6 (19.2% if an allowance is made for students). A mere 
3.5% finished some sort of post secondary or vocational training. 


7.2% of Indians in 2002 were graduates. Although, this number is small, 
it was dramatic compared to the 1.6% reported for 1991. This increase is 
seen particularly among the below-30s where the number of graduates 
in 1991 was 5,642 but increased to 52,218 in 2002! m 
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How do these figures reflect in 
the employment market? 


THE education trend of the Indian population is reflected in the employ- 
ment market quite clearly. A five year period, 1997 to 2003, is depicted 
here to reflect the dramatic changes that took place in the employment 
sector. 44.5% of the Indians employed were in the factories and unskilled 
labour sector in 1997, however, this dropped to 36.8% in 2003. Never- 
theless, this is inordinately high because factory and unskilled labour 
represents only 25.4% (2003) of the job market itself. There is a big drop 
in the Indian involvement in the agricultural sector, 10.5% in 1997 to 
4.2% in 2003. Surprisingly, the percentage of Indians in the clerical sector 
dropped from 11.2% to 6.2% in 2003 in a job market where the national 
percentage was 9.5%. In 1993, 7.5% Indians were in the sales and mark- 
eting sector but in 2003 the figure went up to 11.5%. At the professional 
and managerial level, there was a major shift: 11.5% in 1997 (this despite 
the fact this sector represents 10.5% of the entire employment market of 
the country), shifted in five years to 19.5% (where the market represents 
17.8%). The most dramatic shift seems to have occurred at the senior 
managerial and legislative level: 3.6% of Indians were involved in this 
sector, slightly lower that the overall employment market which repre- 
sented 3.8%. However in the 2003, the figures show that 10.1% of Indians 
were employed in this sector that represents only 8.0% of the job market. 


Although the majority of the Indians in the job market are involved in 
menial and unskilled labour, their proportion is dropping. They are also 
shunning agriculture as well as low paying clerical work, clearly pre- 
fering to the more enterprising sales and marketing. At the higher end of 
the job market Indians are more aggressive in securing jobs in the profes- 
sional and managerial sectors representing numbers disproportionate 
to their population. m 
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ent. But what does it mean? Labour Statistics shows that there is a 


general trend among Indians filling better paying jobs, and towa- 
rds occupations that require entrepreneurial skills which is good. 
However, there is also indication that there is a large pool of 
poorly trained or unskilled labour force, the bulk of whom are 
Indians compared to other racial groups in Malaysia. This means 
that the working class will continue to struggle for access to better 
education, wages and social amenities. The Indian business class 
is fast increasing but they face competition in gaining access to 
capital. This will translate to greater political involvement. On the 
other hand, the professional class who also face the same social 
restructuring programmes have managed to grab lucrative jobs 
for themselves but finding more lucrative employment in other 
countries has also become very real. While this has not been care- 
fully measured, the resultant brain-drain will also add to the ele- 
ment of capital drain from the Indian community. Whether the 
Indians can sustain the present upward social mobility is un- 
certain and perhaps need more savvy political solutions. ™ 
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Why is Tamil Language 
intrinsic to Tamil 
racial identity? 


IN the old fashioned way, “race” may be understood as a source of iden- 
tity based on the biological descent of a people. In this sense, a Tamil is 
defined by his physical features and ancestry. Tamils almost as a rule 
possess black or dark brown eyes; have black hair - straight to curly; and 
have skin colour that ranges from olive to ebony. It is not difficult to see 
that this diversity is an unreliable basis for forming a racial group; and 
DNA analyses show a vast admixture of other racial groups within any 
one race. Tamils have been no exception. Groups of Aryans of Iranian 
origin, Ethiopians, Egyptians, North Indians, Europeans and many oth- 
er people-groups have at various times inter-mixed and culturally assi- 
milated with the Tamils. This may explain their low level xenophobia 
and in their openness to accept foreign ideas. As aresult most Malaysian 
Tamils identify more closely with language and their local nationality. 
The Tamil element of identity is resilient, dynamic, and individualistic 
enough to absorb elements that are useful or pleasing without losing its 
own distinct heritage. It goes hand in hand with a huge emphasis on the 
preservation of the language and its literary traditions that is so inti- 
mately tied up with its history. It is seen as the only sure foundation for 
the political cohesion of the group - hence, language is political identity 
as wellas “racial” identity. m 
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Who is a Dravidian? 


THE word “Dravidian” is an Anglicized form of Thiravidan. It was pop- 
ularized in the academic circles by the famous Tamilist Robert A. Cald- 
well (1814-1891) in his A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South 
Indian Family of Languages (1856) as a reference to a linguistic group that 
is distinct from Sanskrit. He himself had borrowed the term from the 
8thcentury writing Tantravartika of the Bihari Brahmin, Kumarilabatta. 
Traditionally, in Sanskrit works it was a word that refers to the countries 
south of the Vindhyas. Panini, the systematizer of Sanskrit calls the 
southern land Andhras, but his 4th century BC commentator Katyayana 
mentioned the Chola and the Pandya kingdoms as “Dravidian.” The 
Asoka Edicts of the iron pillars cast around the 3rd century BC, makes 
mention of the Emperor's regret for killing a hundred thousand in the 
south - the Brahmi language used suggests that a distinct language was 
found diffused enough in the south so that “Dravida” a word already 
extant to mean the land have also come to mean a linguistic group as 
well. The Dravidian people today are diffused and found all over India, 
and they are distinguished from the rest by the language they use which 
adheres to certain grammatical features as well as a lexicon of stem 
words. All the Dravidian languages have been influenced to an extent by 
Sanskrit, and other foreign languages suchas Parsi, Urdu and European 
languages. There are now about 73 Dravidian linguistic people-groups 
both in India and in neighbouring countries. The largest group is Telu- 
gu, the most recent is Malayalam, the most literary Tamil, the most iso- 
lated Toda, and the furthest from India being Brahui spoken by groups 
of people in Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran. Anthropologists are conti- 
nuing to discover groups as Dravidians. The time scale of where, when 
and how people groups separated from one another is a question that 
has been embroiled in controversy and the distribution pattern of Dra- 
vidian groups is an area of modern research of linguistic archeology. ™ 
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LANGUAGE ETHNOLOGUE: DRAVIDIAN FAMILY 


THE existence of some 73 linguistic sub-cultures suggests that in some 
ancient time there was a common language, the hypothetical Proto-Dravi- 
dian spoken by a smaller group of people. Today the distribution pattern is 
classified according to five languages spoken in Central India, five in North- 
ern region, 21 in South-central region, 34 in Southern region, and 8 that has 
not be classified. Unless stated otherwise, all these languages and people- 
groups mentioned here are found in India. 


Identifiable predecessors to current Dravidian Currently identified 
languages from which the modern form emerged Dravidian Languages 


Central (5) 
Northwestern Kolami 
Kolami-Naiki ——_—_—— > Southeastern Kolami 


Parji-Gadaba —_$@ @ @i_i@_©@+e— i i i i i > Mudhili Gadabar 
Pottangi Ollar Gadaba 
Duruwa 


Northern (5))=—<—@ $A _ >. Brant (Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Iran) 
Kumarbhag Paharia 
Kurux 
Nepali Kurux (Nepal) 
Sauria Paharia 


South-Central (21) Dandami Maria 


Eastern Muria 

Far Western Muria 
Southern Gondi 
Northern Gondi 
Khirwar 

Maria 


f Western Muria 
eS 
com Nagarchal 


Gondi-Kui »—p> Konda-Kui Pardhan 


Konda => Konda-Dora 
Manda-Kui Koya 
Kui 
Kuvi-Kuis—> Kuvi 


Manda- +> Manda 
Pengo Pengo 


Telugu Chenchu 
Manna-Dora 
Savara 
Telugu 
Waddar 
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Identifiable predecessors to current Dravidian Currently identified 
languages from which the modern form emerged Dravidian Languages 


Southern (34) 


Badaga 

Holiya 

Kannada 
Tamil-Kannada s——~> Kannada ——_——[HL_AA—@ <> irali 


Tamil-Kodagu »— p> Kodagu »"——————-> Kodagu 
Kurumba 
Mullu Kurumba 
Alu Kurumba 
Jennu Kurumba 


i #=h.,l (ltédS Mannan 
Tamil- Malayalam => Aranadan 


Malayalam Kadar 
Malayalam 
Malapandaram 
Malaryan 
Malavedan 
Paliyan 
Paniya 
Ravula 


Tamil 

lrula 

Kaikadi 
Muthuvan 
Sholaga 

Betta Kurumba 
Yerukula 


Toda-Kota _____? > Kota 
Toda 


Unclassified (8) —@ £@ — —£ > Allar 
Bazigar 
Bharia 
Kamar 
Kanikkaran 
Kurichiya 
Malankuravan 
Vishavan 
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How old is the 
Tamil language? 


THE oldest extant Tamil literature is a collection called the “Sangam Lit- 
erature” written over a period that likely spanned 800 years from BC 400 
to 400 AD. Much of the work were lost but the twelve that survived gives 
us much insight into a Tamil culture that was both vibrant and cosmo- 
politan. Sangam Literature represents the works of 552 poets known by 
name and another 102 not identified by name. Foremost and earliest of 
these writings is the grammar book Tholkapiyam, which spells out the 
classical form of Tamil. For this book to happen, the language itself must 
have taken centuries to evolve. This earlier period is called the Early 
Sangam and the details are lost in myths and speculations. Tholkapiyam 
is put ahead of other works because it represents a reform of an earlier 
state of competing ideas and it contains Tamil purism in its seminal 
form. The author lays down rules by introducing poets and writers by 


name whose works he considered to be correct in syntax and usage. 


Dating these works is not an exact science and remains a popular subject 
of contention. Myths has it that the Tamil grammar was perfected and 
handed down by a student of the sage Agathiyar. Although Agathiyar is 
lost in myths and history, the earliest evidence of this particular myth is 
found in Iraiyanar Agaporul the composition of which is circa 11-12th 
century AD. The reason for coupling this North Indian sage to Tamil 
antiquity is an issue that raises even more questions about the history of 
the debate of Tamil antiquity itself. Modern popularizers tend to assign 
fantastic numbers to the age of the language, and a large number of 
Tamils even believe that the Indus Civilization is Tamil in origin. Safe to 
say, that scholars concede that Tamil existed ina matured form as early 
as the 4thcentury BC, its true antiquity remains a mystery. @ 
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Are there any 
Tamil dialects? 


THE Tamil language is one of the great unifying factor and distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Tamil people, that it forms an important basis for 
political identity and yet surprisingly there is no universally agreed sta- 
ndard speech. Still, but for about six much exploited tribal communities 
in India (Irulan, Kaikadian, Muthuvan, Sholagan, Kurumban, and Yeru- 
kalan) who speak a distinct dialect, there is a high degree of conformity 
in academic, formal and thespian forms among the Tamils of India as 
well as the Diaspora. Regional diversity exists as a natural development 
and there is variation found among certain caste groups and religious 
groups, but they are mutually intelligible. There is no official dialect but 
there exists a form of Standard Tamil, often called “Book Tamil” or “Pure 
Tamil” - curiously the speech of the Thanjavur-Kumbakonam district 
comes closest to this acrolect. A definite basilect or market speech exists, 
an extreme form of which is the “Madras Tamil” - a near incomprehen- 
sible creolization of several regional dialects and languages superimp- 
osed upona basic Tamil form. 


In Malaysia, non-formal spoken Tamil is often mixed freely with Eng- 
lish, Malay and even Chinese expressions (such as angpow or kai kai). This 
is called kadhambam, and is often heard in radio programmes. Some 
pop-songs produced by local talents, such as Goyang-goyang! and Ponnu 
Pake Ponen use this linguistic mixing creatively. Another aspect of Tamil 
usage here is the tendency to use words and expressions which are pecu- 
liar to Malaysia, for example, “romba nanri” (thank you very much), 
“pasiyaral” (breakfast) or “kadi” (car). These accretions are often frown- 
ed upon by the Tamil literati and users are often self-conscious about it. 
Tamils in Malaysia are not geographically or culturally isolated enough 
to giverise toa creolized neo-Tamil nor a dialect. 
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“Modern Standard Tamil” - 
How did this speech arise? 


The so-called “Modern Standard Tamil” i.e. the familiar Tamil speech 
that is almost universally considered proper began to coalesce over the 
last 150 years or so. Modern prose commonly called “thuya thamil” or 
“thani thamil” has its roots in the early Tamil printed books that were 
written and produced by the Tamils themselves. Tamil writers in the 
mid-1800s without the benefit of any precedence of popular writing and 
examples, established their own standards relying on their own per- 
sonal treasury of knowledge. Their early books found acceptance by the 
rich and the middle-class (who could afford it) and the literati who 
found the form pleasing. And so the first slew of books became the basis 
upon which subsequent modern reforms took place. The greatest perso- 
nality of this era was Arumuga Navalar (1822-1879) from Jaffna who set 
up a press in Madras. His extensive Saivite apologia included a great 
number of booklets for children distributed free of charge. His most 
important work were the prose rendition of the Periya Puranam that he 
himself published in 1851; and the Thirumurugatrupadai in 1853 that he 
released with his own prose commentary. Assisted by NK Sathasivam 
Pillai, he published the Thirukural with the scholarly notes of Parimel- 
alagar’s in 1862. Navalar was motivated by religious zeal but his style 
and standard of Tamil became the bridge between the classics and com- 
mon speech - the quintessential source of “Modern Standard Tamil.” 


From the 1870s onwards there was a rapid increase in printed reading 
material. Novels and newspapers began to appear. And in this linguistic 
milieu erupted Tamil political journalism and their brand of Tamil pur- 
ism that finally gave shape to what literary Tamil is today. In 1831 the 
Christian Tract Society began distributing leaflets and booklets widely 
in the Madras Presidency (i.e. Tamilnadu) but due to the law against > 
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Arumuga Navalar Mahakavi Bharathiyar, Thiru V Kalyanasundram 


(iconic rendition) Subramaniar (1883-1953) 
(1822-1879) (1882-1921) 


b> media press, it was 1864 when the Indian owned Thathuva Bodhini was 
brought out by the Madras Brahmo Samaj. Others followed suit but a 
measure of popularity was obtained by no other than G. Subramaniya 
Iyer (co-founder of the Indian National Congress) who established the 
Swadesamitiran. India caught in its growing spirit of Independence spar- 
ked off a wide array of publications. Language purism and a concern for 
good Tamil began to make an appearance in the popular market in 1905 
when the poet Subramania Bharathiar came out with the periodical 
Indhia. For the first time powerful poetry were written in modern easily 
understandable language. His work is considered modern classic. 


In 1916, the South India Liberal Federation began the journal Thiravidan 
and the popular Justice. The later was so popular that the Federation was > 
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b> known as “Justice Party.” (In 1944 it was officially renamed “Dravida 
Kalagam.”) In 1917 another writer caught the public attention, Thiru. V. 
Kalyanasundram when he came out with Dhesabakthan as a reaction to 
Thiravidan’s regionalism. In 1925 EV Ramasami left the Indian Congress 
and began his “Self Respect Movement” with the publication of Puratchi 
and later Pagutharivu. Although Periyar himself was given to pungent 
colloquialism, his periodicals nurtured such revered names such as M 
Karunanidhi, Kannadhasan and CN Annadurai. They carved out their 
name through these papers. These men and their literary style became a 
convention for what the people thought was proper Tamil public speak- 
ing or medaipechu. To encourage reading their literature the Federation 
also introduced reading rooms in their offices. In 1928 Vaidhiyanantha 
Iyer of Puttur started the Anandha Vijaya Vigadan which also nurtured 
many good writers. One among whom was R Krishnamurthi who in 
1941 began his own publication Kalgi and later in 1947, Kumudham. 


In 1930 newspaper distribution were taken over by agencies which gave 
newspapers and books a much wider market. It made books cheaper. It 
also created the first flurry of modern literature. And the successful 
novelists were those who wrote in a style that took pain to make Tamil 
look good. And in this area women writers such as Visalatchi (who 
between 1902 and 1910 published eight novels) and Kodhainayagi (who 
between 1928 and 1951 has no less than 72 novels to her credit) came to > 
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» the fore. Kuppusamy Mudaliar, Kandhasamy Pillai, and R. Krishna- 
murthi (a.k.a. Kalgi) were perhaps the most well read novelists of this 
era; and Kalgi’s works have entered into the genre of modern classics. 
Animportant dimension to the dissemination of acrolect Tamil was and 
still is the Tamil cinema. It is a very large industry but in its early days it 
became a deeply devoted disciple of good linguistic usage. The industry 
drew its actors and actresses from the many drama houses in the coun- 
try that were already steeped in literature and arts, as aready repository 
of communal memory of old literature. The Tamil obsession with mov- 
ies, particularly since “Kalidhas” in 1931 indeed did much for the dev- 
elopment of the common speech of Tamils. Paramount doyens of this 
linguistic impetus and popularizers of good Tamil were the great song 
writer-philosopher Kannadhasan, singer TM Sounderajan and the actor 


Sivaji Ganesan. 


Currently, there has been some discussions among Tamil scholars about 
what should be “standardized” Tamil speech. The issues are centred 
upon how much of informal Tamil should be formal; the problem of 
translated loan words; the standardization of phonetics; simplification 
of orthography; and even the possibility of a more simplified grammar. 
Many western scholars and not a few Indian scholars prefer a ‘descrip- 
tive approach’ that lends official sanction of popular usages, whereas 
Tamilists favour a prescriptive approach which tends to be a lot more 


conservative in accepting unreasoned innovations. ™ 
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What is the Christian 
Missionary contribution 
to the development of Tamil? 


Prose as a genre compared to poetry in Tamil is a relatively modern dev- 
elopment. In ancient texts prose played a minor role as notes for comm- 
entaries and notes. The preference for prose was a Western literary tradi- 
tion that arrived in India with Christian missionaries who were pre- 
occupied with figuring outa prose style to communicate their faith. 


The earliest printed Tamil book printed, the 1554 Carthila, was prose. It 
was just 38 pages but it was perhaps the longest prose ever written in 
Tamil at that time. This was followed by 1556 Doctrina Christum of 120 
pages, and the 1586 Fr. Henriques’s translation of Christian hagio- 
graphy O Flos Sanctorum is 669 pages long. These early works were hea- 
vily influenced by the regional inflections of the Thirunelveli coastal 
Tamils, and where technicalities were needed there was an overt depen- 
dence on Sanskrit. The Portuguese missionaries however, quickly 
wizened up to the existence of a Tamil acrolect which Fr. Constantine 
Beschi SJ, better known as Veeramamunivar (1680-1746), called “sen- 
thamil.” Fr. Roberto de Nobili SJ (1577-1656) who had arrived in India in 
1605 felt Fr. Henriques’ diction did not do justice to the language but his 
recommendations betrays the influence of his Brahman tutors. Incident- 
ally, de Nobili is known as the first European to master Sanskrit. Veera- 
mamunivar, on the other hand embraced the rediscovery of Tamil as his 
life-long project. His work and travels in Tamilnadu resulted in linguis- 
tic innovations: (1) Sadhur Agaradhi, a dictionary that is a seminal work 
of Tamil dialectology; and (2) Paramartha Guruvin Kathai, a collection 
of folk stories written in grammatical Tamil, and short stories at once, 
genres that were committed to written records for the first time. He too 
discovered the delight of Tamil poetry and rendered his famous hagio- > 
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b> graphy of St. Joseph in verse the Thembavani which went down in Tamil 
history as its own classic. What is important is that Veeramamunivar 
self-consciously wrote for the preservation and popularisation of what 
he termed “senthamil.” In doing so he discovered the attrition in the wri- 
tten form had led to the loss of the dot diacritic note or puli, and the ‘o’ 
and ‘e’ long-vowel notation-alphabet called the yiratai kombu. 


Europeans brought their own political and religious rivalry to India and 
this naturally lent itself to language development. The Dutch who secur- 
ed a trading fort in Tranquebar in 1706 introduced their own genius, the 
German missionary Bartholomaeus Ziegenbalg (1683-1719). While the 
Portuguese were interested in getting the Christian doctrines and hagio- 
graphies across, the rivalrous Protestants concerned themselves with 
the translation of the Bible itself. This led to the publication of the New 
Testament in 1715 translated by Ziegenbalg himself (the Old Testament 
translated by Benjamin Schultz in 1727). Other translations came out in 
parts throughout the next century but the translation of Ziegenbalg be- 
came a turning point in the development of Tamil prose despite the fact 
that he deliberately chose the Tranquebar lilt for his work rather than 
adopt the correct grammatical nuances he expounded in his Grammatica 
Damulica. Apart from these, Ziegenbalg also produced two Tamil dictio- 
naries totaling 57,000 words, and his bibliography, the Bibliothic Malaba- 
ricia listed 119 books he had read and consulted which included the » 





Constantius Beschi Bartholomaeus Robert Caldwell 


(1680-1746) the Italian Ziegenbalg, (1683-1719) (1814-1891), Irishman 
Jesuit called Veerama- German missionary from termed high senthamil 
munivar for his devo- Halle, of the Tranquebar “classical” of the London 


tion for Tamils. Lutheran Danish Mission. Missionary Society. 
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>> Tholgapiyam, Nanul, Thirukural, Thiruvasagam, Chinthamani, Pan- 
chathanthiram, Nala Kadhai and Vulaganidhi. This affirmed Veerama- 
munivar’s contention of a Tamil acrolect to the Protestant scholars who 
had now began to establish their ascendancy in South India. (It is to 
Ziegenbalg’s credit that he discovered it offensive to call the Tamils as 
“Malabaris” or to call Tamil Naduas “ Malabar.”) 


Prose, namely as translation of the Bible continued apace in each missio- 
nary organization based in Tamilnadu and Ceylon, and they were often 
circumscribed by their need to establish it as a unique text not compar- 
able with any Hindu texts. Nevertheless, it is not hard to see that pundits 
who were involved in the various translation committees whose opini- 
ons the missionaries always held in suspect, had a Sanskritic predilec- 
tions. In 1842, the Revd Peter Pervical of the Wesleyan Missionary Soc- 
iety based in Madras began their Bible translation that resulted in the 
1850 Union Tentative Edition. Percival hired Arumuga Navalar to con- 
sult on Tamil usage but whatever the contribution the stormy collabora- 
tion had, the Bible was rejected by the Madras Bible Society for its overt 
Sanskrit usage. The Revision Committee, led by Dr Henry Bower had 
Robert Caldwell and the poet Muthiah Pillai (the brother of poet HA 
Krishna Pillai) in the team. They produced the much cherished “Union 
Version.” One of the reasons for its success was that it incorporated a 
whole new typography created by PR Hunt and it emulated an enduring 


new convention of giving definite space between words. 


Having said that, the lesson was not lost to Arumuga Navalar of the 
emerging supremacy of Tamil prose and the printing press, who then 
left his employment with Percival to launch his career as a Saivite missi- 
onary and popularizer of high Tamil literature. The Christian contribu- 
tion also raises the difficult question about why Tamil was in a state of 
decline before their arrival. @ 
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ARUMUGA NAVALAR (1822-1879), a Sri Lankan Tamil from 
Jaffna, a Hindu reformist and a champion of Saivism. At 20, he was 
recruited into the Wesleyan Missionary Society as a consultant to translate 
the Bible into Tamil. The job was finishished in 1846, and Navalar was 
taken to Madras to see the galley proofs. The bible, the Union Tentative 
Edition was released in 1850. Thereafter, Navalar parted ways with 
Christianity and embraced Saivism and its promotion as his vocation. In 
1849 he brought a printing press to Jaffna but was met by Christian hostility. 
In 1858, he returned to Madras and established a publishing firm Navalar 
Vidyanubalana Press at Mint Street in a building donated by a merchant 
from Vannarpannai. It was named the Vidyanubalana Yanthra Sala (the 
Preservation of Knowledge Press). In 1865, he set up a printing press in 
Chidambaram but it failed. However, the school he set up there in 1867, the 
Navalar High School, con-tinues to be the beneficiary of his Navalar Trust. 
His Chennai firm is still in existence. 


Navalar’s initial publications were the children primers Bala Bodham or 
Lessons for Children that came out in stages: in 1850, 1851, 1860 and 
1865. These graders readers were hugely popular in his days and probably 
set the “ear” for good Tamil in the common speech. The later readers con- 
sisted of 39 essays discussing subjects such as God, soul, worship of God, 
crimes against the Lord, grace, killing, eating meat, drinking liquor, steal- 
ing, adultery, lying, envy, anger, and gambling. His other writings meant for 
popular consumption included tracts on the Prohibition of Killing, Manual of 
Worship of Siva Temple and the Essence of the Saiva Religion, all of which 
found a ready market in Tamil Nadu and Jaffna. 


Noteworthy is the Christian hostility in Chennai that took a devastating turn 
when missionaries attacked the moral character of the deity of Murugan. 
Navalar responded with an apologia the Radiant Wisdom. This he followed 
up by co-authoring with Chentinatha Aiyar, the Bibiliya Kutsita (Disgusting 
Things in the Bible) that pointed out the indecencies in the Bible. Not satis- 
fied, he co-authored with Vinayagamurthi Chetiyar of Nallur, an even more 
controversial book, the Kumi Song on Wisdom of Muthukumara Kavirajar. 
Alarmed, the local Christians petitioned the closure of the press. In 1854, 
Navalar produced the Saiva training manual titled the Saiva Thusana 
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Parihara (The Abolition of the Abuse of Saivism). |n this he brought to bear 
his intimate knowledge of the Bible, and written like a Biblicist quoting the 
Bible itself extensively, he expounded the Saivite rituals and believes as 
similar yet superior to Judaism. By 1956 this book had gone into eight re- 
prints. The manual not only stemmed the tide of Christian conversion both 
in Tamil Nadu and Jaffna, but also the influence of other neo-Hindu reform 
move-ments such as the Brahmo Samaj and the Theosophical Society. 
Curiously in 1857, the Manual gave rise to a new Indian Christian sect that 
employed Judaic and Hindu rituals. 


Navalar’s first major literary publication appeared in 1851, a 272-page pro- 
se rendition of the Periya Puranam of Sekilar. In 1853 he published 
Thirumurugatrupadai of Nakirar, with his own commentary. In 1860, assi- 
sted by NK Sathasivam Pillai, Navalar published the Thirukural with notes 
of Parimelalagar. In the following year he released the Thirukovaiyar of 
Manikavasagar with his own notes. These last two classics were spon- 
sored by none other then Ponnusami Thevar (1837-1870) who then gave 
them away free of charges to scholars. 


Navalar’s stance on Vedic Hinduism, Sanskrit language and caste has 
been criticized by proponents of the Dravida Kalagam that appeared on the 
scene nearly fifty years later. However, the fact remains that at the very in- 
fancy of Tamil-owned press, he published 97 titles at a very short time. Of 
these 23 were his own works, 11 were commentaries, and 40 were editions 
of palm-leaf works on grammar, literature, liturgy, and theology that saw 
print for the first time. The recovery of Tamil literature was continued by 
such scholars as UV Swaminatha lyer (1855-1942), and CW Thamotha- 
rampillai (1832-1901); and his reform and contributions were built upon by 
scholars such as Thiru V Kalyanasundaram Pillai (1883-1953), and Marai- 
malai Adigal (1876-1950) who developed new strains within the Saivite 
heritage. TP Meenakshisundaram Pillai (1901-1980) noted Navalar’s con- 
tribution to Tamil as “the father of modern literary prose, the simple, elegant 
but grammatically correct prose.” And it will not be an exaggeration to say 
that thus Navalar and his benefactors set the stage for the rise of Tamil 
linguistic nationalism. & 
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What is the 
“Tamil Purist Movement”? 


TAMIL purism as a tradition goes back to the days of Tholkapiyam where 
the author laid down rules for word assimilation, targeting both ‘fore- 
ign’ (thisaimoli) and ‘northern’ Sanskrit (vadamoli). This is often cited as 
the earliest evidence of Tamil purism. The Tamil land had been an anci- 
ent hub of trade that received people of various racial and intellectual 
stock and it would be a mystery of historical proportion if the Tamils did 
not absorb such elements as Egyptian, Phoenician, Greek and Roman. It 
is possible to conjecture that the migration of the learned and priestly 
class of Brahmins into the south, threatened Tamil both culturally and 
politically. This Brahmin-Dravidian antagonism evolved into a linguis- 
tic struggle between Sanskritism and Tamilism. With the passing of 
political domination in the south into the hands of the Telugu Vijaya- 
nagar, and thereafter, the Islamic domination in Tamilnadu prior to the 
arrival of Europeans, Tamil went into official neglect and declined. 


All through these centuries, the purist tendency survived. Antao De Pro- 
enca’s Tamil-Portuguese Dictionary, compiled in 1679, makes mention 
of the acrimonious “anti-Kirantha” and the “ pro-Sanskrit” tendency in 
Tamil phonology. The early European scholars in India recognized in 
Tamil a great language but could not agree to what ought to be its offici- 
al Tamil dialect. European scholarly or missionary interest in Tamil 
however had served to reverse this and perhaps aided the renaissance of 
Tamil, as well as challenge it to no end. This produced great champions 
of Tamil who are revered as culture heroes. The struggle for Tamil state- 
hood within the framework of India’s Independence took ona linguistic 
twist. Legislating Hindi as anational language was opposed by the Tam- 
ils, and it was seen as New Delhi's prelude to cultural and political hege- 
mony over India. Tamil leaders who rallied the people were to the last 
poets and writers whose political ideals were humanistic. The modern > 
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»> “Thanithamil yiyakam” or the Tamil Purist Movement (sometimes Pure 
Tamil Movement) is often attributed to Maraimalai Adigal who in 1916 
committed himself and his daughter to the use of pure Tamil. Advocates 
not only popularized Tamil literature, went to villages and towns to run 
public rallies for literary figures, and resurrected the ancient linguistic 
Tamil purism but made it into a vital political issue. The logical exten- 
sion of this effort was to purge Tamil of its Sanskrit influence (including 
all its negative social ramification that kept the Tamils ina state of econo- 
mic and political deprivation) which was seen as making Tamil suscept- 
ible to northern political influence. Tamilnadu policies that arose as a 
result tended to be anti-Sanskrit but it also tended towards the alienation 
of Brahmins who were seen as supporting pro-Hindi or Sanskrit measu- 
res that promoted their own class dominance. 


The highest honour for this movement is the lobby for Tamil to be declar- 
ed “classical language” (vuyarthanichemai) of India, a status accorded 
to Sanskrit in the Indian Constitution. This was finally achieved in 2006 
which resulted in the opening of the Centre for the Study of Tamil as a 
Classical Language in Chennai. Curiously, it took another year of polit- 
ical wrangling for bureaucrats to grant official Tamil translations in the 
judicial courts of Tamilnadu. The younger generation of Tamilists are 
perhaps not so strident as their forebears. Assimilating modernism that 
comes with English has resulted in a high degree of bi-lingualism. Pres- 
ent debates are centred around the coining of translated loan words as 
against phonetic transliteration; the lack of an indigenous nomenclature 
of science (this despite the extensive work of glossary makers); an ambi- 
valence towards the use of sound values that are already in currency 
within the community; and the lack of a definitive Tamil lexicon. One of 
the key efforts of the present generation is the “Ponggal 2000 Project” 
where the University of Cologne and the University of Madurai are 
currently collaborating to digitize and encode the 1,000 or so dictionaries 
in Tamil that has been produced the last three centuries. @ 
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KEY EVENTS AND PERSONALITIES 
IN THE TAMIL PURIST MOVEMENT 


The Tamil Purist Movement has its martyrs, sages, saints, countless heroes and heroines, demons and 
anti-heroes at the local, national and international level. This spirit of devotion to a language drew upon 
diverse sources: (a) the seminal work of traditional scholars of the 18th century whose literary lineage 
goes back into a misty past, and the missionary scholars who patronized their work; (b) the acquisition 
and complete mastery of the printing press by the 19th century and their rich patrons; (c) the wide- 
spread establishment of village schools that increased popular literacy, that made the emergence of 
newspapers and commercial distributors viable; (d) the groundswell of disaffection towards British rule 
and their policies which made it clear to the populace that changes to traditional society was possible 
and radically so; (e) the appearance of Periyar EV Ramasami whose anti-Brahmanism coalesced the 
linguistically diverse urban Tamilnadu residents into a social movement called the Self-Respect Move- 
ment; (f) the emergence of traditional scholarship spearheaded by multilingual literary geniuses like 
Maraimalai Adigal who developed a deeply passionate Tamil Saivism alongside Tamil that is clearly 
rooted in the indigenous cultural and historical resources; (g) who then lent themselves to the political 
genius of CNAnnadurai and M Karunanidhi who welded high literature to populist national ideology. 


EARLY PHASE 

1871 = UV Swaminatha Aiyar (1855-1942), began his tutelage under the Tamil savant Meenakshi- 
sundaram Pillai (1815-1876). In 1880 Swaminatha Aiyar was introduced to Sangam poetry 
Sivaga Chinthamani which began his career as a manuscript hunter and scholar comment- 
ator. He finished printing this text in 1887 and immediately began working on the Pathu- 
patu. Always teetering in poverty some of his work was sponsored by Pandithurai Thevar. 
His detailed autobiography “Yen Kadhai” reveals the state of Tamil scholarship at the turn 
of the century. 


1899 = Sababathy Navalar (1844-1903) published his Thiravida Piragasigai Yenum Thamil 
Varalaru, a survey of Tamil literature based on indigenous traditions. 


1901 = Ugrapandyan Pandithurai Thevar (1867-1911), the zamindar of Palavanatham in Ramana- 
thapuram district prevailed upon his influential cousin Bhaskara Setupati (1868-1903) the 
zamindar of Ramanathapuram district itself and established court for Tamil scholars and 
poets like the Old Kings. Madhurai Thami] Changam was thus founded as the Fourth Tamil 
Sangam. This also fulfilled the wishes of Pandithurai's father Ponnusami Thevar (1837- 
1870). Setupathi's and Pandithurai's substantial private library was donated to the Sangam. 
They established a printing press, a research centre, and a school that conducted examin- 
ations and offered degrees. In 1902 the journal Senthamil] began publication. 





z 


Meenakshisundharam UV Swaminatha Pandithurai Thevar 


Pillai (1815-1876), Aiyar (1855-1942), (1867-1911), founding 
guru and mentor of the archetypal father of Madurai 


Swaminatha Aiyar devotee of Tamil Tamil Sangam 
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M Sundharam Pillai Parithimal Kalainyar TV Umamaheswaran 
(1855-1897) author VG Suryanarayana (1883-1953) founder 
of Manonmaniyam Sastri (1870-1903) of Karanthai Tamil 


Sangam in Tanjavur 


1902 = VG Suryanarayana Sastri (1870-1903) , novelist and essayist, vehemently demanded 
recognition for Tamil “classical” status. In 1903 he published the Thamilmoliyin Varalaru 
defending Tamil's autonomy. He used a pen name “Parithimal Kalainyar” Tamilising his 
Sanskrit name - a first. Because of his seminal nature of his contribution, he was called 
“thiravida sasthiri’ by Damodaram Pillai. 


1905 = Maraimalai Adigal (1876-1950) spearheads the formation of Saiva Sithandha Maha 
Samajam, a reaction to Brahmin arrogance and a step towards Tamil pre-eminence at 
once. 


1906 = Compulsory study of Sanskrit and elimination of “vernaculars” in Madras University comes 
under bitter public debate. Tamil was made optional. Maraimalai Adigal resigns from his job 
in the University in protest. 


1911 = Karandhai Thami] Changam founded. Journal Thamil Polil began publication in 1925 


1916 = ‘Tamil Scientific Terms Society’ was formed in Salem, with a journal edited by C 
Rajagopalachari. Its glossary published in 1932 was criticised for its heavy dependence 
upon Sanskrit. 


1917 = British promises India self-government by stages, intensifying suspicion and fear of 
Brahmin domination in the guise of language policies. 


1920 = The largest publishing house devoted to Tamil literary and religious works, the Thirunelveli 
Thenindhiya Saivachithandha Nurpadhipu Kalagam (popularly known as Saiva Sithandha 
Kalagam or just simply Kalagam) founded by V Thiruvarangan Pillai (1890-? ). 
Thiruvarangan of humble origins used his considerable fortunes to back Maraimalai Adigal. 
In 1921 Thiruvarangan opened the Madras office of the Kalagam; and in 1923 he began 
publication of the journal Chenthamil Chelvi. To date every major Tamil and Saiva literature 
and numerous lesser works has been published. 


1921 = Maraimalai Adigal at a meeting at Pachaiyappa College declared the birth of Thiruvalluvar 
to be 31 BC, to be used as a reference thereafter Tamil year called the “Valluvar Andu.” 

«= Bharathi Chinnasami Subramania Aiyar dies in tragic poverty in Madras. Posthumously, he 
was acclaimed the greatest Tamil poet of modern times. His famous devout disciple 
Bharatidasan (1891-1964) steps into his shoes as an essayist and poetic voice of the Tamil 
purist movement and its politics. 
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SECOND PHASE 


1925 « 


1931 = 


1934 = 


1937 = 


1938 = 


1939 = 


1941 = 


1942 » 


1943 » 


EV Ramasami (1879-1973) leaves India Congress Party and launches the Self-Respect 
Movement. 


Tamilists welcome the Census of India report which removed all bigotry and denigration of 
pre-Aryan India that appeared in the 1891 Census. 


Chenai Magana Tamil Changam (Madras Presidency Tamil Sangam) forms the 
Kalaicholaka Kalagam (Committee for Scientific Terms) resulting in the publication of a 
glossary of 10,000 technical terms in 1938. 


Nilambikai Ammai (1903-1945) activist and daughter of Maraimalai Adigal, publishes a 
dictionary of Tamil equivalents of 7,000 Sanskrit words. 


April, Tamil was allowed as medium of instruction in high schools but not in the universities. 
However, Hindi was made compulsory in the Madras Presidency by the Chief Minister C 
Rajagopalachari (1878-1972) (a much maligned Brahmin who late in his career in the 
1960s decisively lent his considerable support for the anti-Hindi movement). Protests all 
over the state led to over 1,200 arrests and the death of 2 young men. 

1 August-September, Thamilar Padai (Tamil Brigade) jointly organized by the Self-Respect 
movement and the Muslim League, and led by Kumaraswami Pillai and Ramamirtham 
Ammal (1883-1962), conducted a 42-day march across 234 villages and 60 towns, 
beginning in Thiruchirapalli and ending in Madras. They addressed 87 public meetings 
attended by about half million people. Media coverage and rousing picket reception spread 
the pro-Tamil anti-Hindi message. Numerous arrests in the city did not dampen the fervour 
but the march galvanised Muslim Tamils who were themselves struggling under the Urdu- 
speaking upper-castes. At the conclusion of the march the Hindu Theological School was 
picketed. Among those imprisoned were the women activists Dharmambal (1890-1959) 
founder of the Manavar Mandram. Ramamirtham Ammal was the untiring activist who 
under the aegis of DMK fought to abolish the devadasi system. 

November, Tamilnadu Women's Conference was held in Madras. Nilambikai Ammai and 
VP Thamaraikanni (1911-1971) @ Jalajatchi (author, activist) spoke passionately and 
began a campaign to draw women into their movement. Their effect was immediate. 
14-year old M Karunanidhi (b.1924) of Tirukuvalai near Tiruvarur in Tanjavur disctrict, 
inspired by the Tamil Brigade passing through his village conducts his own anti-Hindi 
student march. He creates the decidedly militant slogan “Indhi voliga! Thamil valga!” 


February, anti-Hindi protests intensify and 27 women and 6 mothers with their infants were 
arrested and sentenced to prison terms. 

March, Madras State Legislative Assembly Speaker tabooed “vernacular” as a description 
for Tamil, favouring “mother-tongue.” 


Maraimalai Adigal paraphrases Sir John Marshall's assertion that the pre-Aryan Indus 
Civilization was “Dravidic” to mean “Tamil,” echoing such speculations in the 1920s by R 
Sesha lyengar and MS Purnalingam Pillai. 


M Karunanidhi founds his own newspaper Murasoli. He gained national fame when in 1953 
he led DK activists in a bid to change the town name of Dalmiapuram to its original 
Kallakudi. Several men died, many were injured and Karunanidhi was imprisoned. 

SB Aditan a successful lawyer in Singapore and a leader of the Singapore Tamil Reform 
Association, and publisher of the popular Thinadhandhi, returned to India to found the Nam 
Thamilar (We Tamils) Party whose avowed goal was a sovereign Tamilnadu. 


Thamil Vunarchi Manadu (Tamil Consciousness Conference) demands the changing of city 
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Maraimalai Adigal Paventhar Barathidasan Manavai Mustaffa 


Vedachalam Kanaga Subburathinam (b.1937) 
(1876-1950) (1891-1964) 


1944 » 


1946 = 


1948 = 


1949 = 


1956 = 


1958 = 


1960 = 


1961 = 


and place names in Madras State to Tamil proper. The conference also urged the 
compulsory replacement of Sanskrit liturgies in temples with Tamil archanai. 


South India Liberal Federation @ “Justice Party” founded in 1916 is re-named the Thiravida 
Kalagam (Dravida Kazhagam or Dk). 


M Sivagnanam (1906-1995) left Congress and founded the Thamil Arasu Kalagam 
(Association for Tamil Autonomy). He led the border campaign for Tamilagam, using 
Sangam literature to mark the borders of Tamil land. He was arrested in 1953 for his 
campaign to save Madras city as the capital from being appropriated by Andhra Pradesh. 
He was imprisoned again in 1956 for his politics. In the 1960s he fought alongside DMK in 
the anti-Hindi campaign. 


July, a large anti-Hindi conference was held in Madras organised by a various groups. 
Leaders hitherto known to have supported Hindi education TV Kalyanasundram and M 
Sivagnanam took their stand with the Dravidian movement. 


CN Annadurai (1906-1969) breaks rank with DK over the issue of Tamil purism and refusal 
to concede Tamil to pan-Dravida struggle. Forms the Thiravida Munetra Kalagam (Dravida 
Munetra Kalagam or DMK). Forged high literature into a populist ideology. Supported 
secessionism if Tamil (thaninadu) was refused official status in Madras State. All anti-Hindi 
protest were dealt with severely by the Government as a result. 


States Reorganization Act recognized the State of Madras in contrast to Dravidanadu 
which would encompass its neighbouring states. Linguistic Tamilnadu formed. 

13 October, Shankaralinga Nadar (1895-1956) of Virudhunagar martyrs himself after a 77 
day fast demanding Madras re-named Chennai among other demands. He was honoured 
when his demand was finally met in 1969. 

December, Official Language Act instituted Tamil as the official language (atchimoli) of 
Madras State, but all official correspondence remain English. 


SB Adithan of Nam Thamilar (We Tamils) Party begin agitation for secession. Supported by 
EV Ramasami and his movement, he was joined by a rival party the Thamil Arasu Kalagam 
in 1961. Their “Thamilnadu Thamilaraku’ protests led to hundreds of arrests. 


Tamil was allowed as medium of instruction in universities. 
Personal honorific “Sri” and “Srimadhi’ was formally replaced by “Thiru” and “Thirumadhi” 
in all official usage. 


Pavanar G Devaneyan (1902-1981) resigns his job in Annamalai University where he was 
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1964 = 


1965 = 


1966 = 





hired to produce a Tamil etymological dictionary, and returns to poverty in protestation to 
the fact that he had to report to a committee headed by Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, a Bengali 
linguist with no knowledge of Tamil. 


25 January, Chinnasami, 27 native of Kilpaluvur near Thiruchirapalli immolated himself at 
the Thiruchirapalli railway station. Died shouting Karunanidhi's slogan “Indhi oliga! Thamil 
valga!” This day is commemorated by DMK as the Language Martyrs’ Day; and a plaque 
was raised at the railway station in 1967. 


26 January, anniversary of Chinnasami's martyrdom. English was replaced by Hindi as the 

sole official language of India. Protests erupted leading to extensive damage of 

Government and private buildings. On the first day more than 2,000 men and women were 

arrested of whom 32 were DMK legislators, riot police had to shoot in 36 places wounding 

130. 50 were killed. The legislation also galvanised the English-speaking middle class to 

the cause of Tamil. 

9 men martyr themselves: 

26 January, Sivalingam, 22 of Kodambakkam immolated himself. 

27 January, 2:00 a.m., Aranganathan, 33 of Chingelput immolated himself at 
Virugambakkam. 

11 February, Veerappan, 27 of Udaiyampatti in Thiruchi district, school teacher immolated 
himself at Aiyyampalaiyam. 

11 February, Muthu, 40 of Satyamangalam in Coimbatore district, immolated himself. 

February, Muthu, 22 of Cinnasanayakadu in Pudukottai district, consumed poison and died 
at Keeranur near Pudukottai. 

25 February, Shanmugam of Nartamalai in Pudukottai district, consumed poison and died 
two days later in Viralimalai. His brother founded the Society for the Language 
Martyrs of 1965. 

28 February, Dandapani, of Kulathupalaiyam in Coimbatore district, student of Coimbatore 
Institute of Technology, consumed poison and died in Peelamedu. 

15 March, Sarangapani, college student, 20 of Marutavamcheri in Tanjavur district, 
immolated himself on his college grounds at Mayiladuthurai. 

Rajendran, killed by police fire during a huge anti-Hindi march at Annamalai University in 
Chidambaram. 


Tamils from every village and town of Tamilnadu wakes up to the coming election. 


25 January Language Martyrs' Day 

poster remembering the folk heroes 
Chinnasami, Sivalingam and Aranganathan 
who paid the ultimate price ... immolated 
themselves to register their protest against 
Hindi ascendancy in Tamil Nadu. 
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THIRD PHASE 
1967 = DMK led by CN Annadurai (1906-1969) captures Madras State in a landslide victory in the 
general election. 

= Commemorative statues of Thiruvalluvar (author of the Kural), Kannagi (heroine character 
in Chilapadhigaram), Auvaiyar (seer, poetess), Kamban (author and translator of 
Ramayanam), Subramania Bharathi (nationalist, poet), Bharadidasan (activist, writer, poet), 
VO Chidambaram (nationalist), Veeramamunivar (Italian Jesuit scholar, language 
reformer), Robert Caldwell (Irish scholar, linguist) and George Uglow Pope (Nova Scotia 
English scholar, linguist) along the Marina beachfront of Chennai was unveiled on the 
occasion of the 2nd International Tamil Research Conference. 
16 December, the enactment of the Official Language Amendment Act repudiated the 
earlier provision that knowledge of Hindi was not compulsory for civil service. Ferocious 
anti-Hindi protests erupted all over Madras State that led to several deaths. 


1968 = 28 January, Madras State issued Order removing Hindi from all state sponsored schools. 


1969 = M Karunanidhi becomes Chief Minister of Madras State and proceeds on 14 January to 
officially rename the state “Tamilnadu.” He held office until 1976, again 1989 to 1991. 


1970 = 17 June, six lines of a poem in Manonmaniyam “Thamil theiva vanakam” is chosen as 
Tamilnadu state anthem or “prayer song” to Thamiltheivam (Goddess of Tamil). 
Government of Tamilnadu Order No.1393 (Public) Manonmaniyam was a play written in 
1891 by M Sundram Pillai (1855-1897), a Tamil resident in Kerala and a history and 
philosophy lecturer at the Maharaj College in Trivandrum. Explicit feminisation (as mother, 
goddess and maiden) and objectification of language rendered Tamil a matter of communal 
honour, devotion and romantic attachment. Although these themes were not created by 
Sundram Pillai, it was lionised by later scholars and writers. (Sundram Pillai's gained 
membership of the Royal Asiatic Society and was awarded the title “Rao Bahadur’ for his 
contribution to Tamil research.) 








1971 = April, Pondicherry institutes an anthem in praise of Thamilthai based on a 1939 poem of 
Barathidasan. 

DMK led State Legislation Assembly Order issued for (a) compulsory use of Tamil liturgy in 
temples covered by the Hindu Religions and Charitable Endowment; (b) official use of 
Thiruvalluvar Year. 

Glossary of Tamil administrative terms was published as a prelude to change colonial 
names of streets and towns to Tamil, that acquired legal sanction in 1987. 


1976 = Valluvar Kottam in Chennai opened. Replica of temple chariot of Thiruvarur made by 
Master Sculptor V Ganapathi Sthapaiti. 


1981 = January, Tamilnadu Chief Minister MG Ramachandran (of AIADMK, a rival party to DMK) 
unveils the statute fof Thamilthai in Madurai on the occasion of the Sth International Tamil 
Conference. 


1993 = April, M Karunanidhi opens to public the triangular “temple” dedicated to a 4-armed 
Thamilthai in Karraikudi (foundation laid in April 1975). Three subsidiary sanctums were 
built to llangovadigal, Thiruvalluvar, and Kamban. 


1996 = May, M Karunanidhi returns to office as Chief Minister. 


2000 = 7,000 tonne, 95 feet statue of Valluvar (133 feet from the base) by Mastor Sculptor V 
Ganapathi Sthapati unvelied in Kanyakumari. 
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2006 = September, Lok Sabha amended the Constitution to declare Tamil as one of India's 
Classical Language. The other being Sanskrit. The Ministry depended on the 
recommendation of the Linguistic Expert Committee of the Sahitya Akademi who 
determined the final criteria among which includes (a) that the language should have a 
recorded history of at least 1,000 years; (b) a body of ancient literature or texts, considered 
a valuable heritage by a generation of speakers; and (c) a literary tradition that is original 
and not borrowed from another speech community. Thus senthamil achieves recognition 
as a “classical language” of India. 


The call to recognize Tamil as India's “heritage and legacy” goes back to Parithimal 
Kalainyar VG Suryanarayana Sastri (1870-1903) who in 1902 vehemently demanded 
recognition for Tamil an official “classical” status (vuyarthanichemai) when the Government 
favoured Sanskrit as a “Second Language” rather than Tamil in Madras State. Curiously a 
decision was made to allow Tamil as second language in the universities but not in primary 
or high schools. In 1918 the Saiva Siddhanta Samajam passed a resolution at the initiative 
of Maraimalai Adigal (1876-1950) demanding that Madras University grant classical lang- 
uage status to Tamil. And in 1920, Karanthai Tamil Sangam too petitioned the University to 
raise the status issue with the State Legislative. And the issue remained there until the 
1970s when the editor of UNESCO's Indian edition of Courier Manavai Mustaffa (b.1937) 
took up the issue. In 1981 he addressed the 5th International Conference of Tamil 
Research in Madurai following which in 1982 he submitted a petition outlining the criteria of 
a classical language to the Tamil Nadu State Government. Although, the petition died a 
bureaucratic death, DMK took up the issue and public agitation ensued from 1996 until 
2004 when the matter was raised in the Indian Parliament. 


2008 = DMK led State Legislation Assembly Order issued for (a) compulsory Tamil Language 
subject in all Tamilnadu primary and lower secondary schools; (b) that the Tamil New Year 
henceforth will coincide with the starting on the month of Thai, on Pongal Festival. 
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Is there a Standard 
Tamil Pronunciation? 


THERE is an acrolect in Tamil (sometimes called ‘high Tamil’) which 
may be said to be the educated speech of Tamil. It is also called Literary 
Tamil. Although it has its roots in classical traditions it is not the fav- 
oured speech of the common folk who are often limited in their exposure 
to education, or they consist of people whose native tongue is not entire- 
ly Tamil. There is a debate going on as to what form should constitute a 
standard speech and it seems unlikely to be resolved any time soon. This 
tension goes back to the Tholkapiyam which does suggest certain rules of 
Tamil phonetics but it does not codify all aspects of speech, thus giving 
the language a large leeway for articulatory variations. Some of these 
changes are unreasoned but yet are found in the educated speech which 
were much taken for granted until 1955 when a paper was published by 
A. Senthamilan attempting to define sound values for Tamil alphabets 
using the Tholkapiyam as a basis. His purpose was to establish a Romani- 
zation scheme. The International Phonetic Association has defined sym- 
bols representing all possible sound values in Tamil but the orthogra- 
phic correlations have been challenged by Tamilists. It may be noted that 
there are five accepted features of Tamil to govern its speech, and 
another five disputed. 


The five accepted features are: 


1. the short vowels (kuril) and the long vowels (nedil); 
2. the gemination of consonants that follows a strict set of rules; 
3. the mute surds (4, 6, _, 6, u, 6 Valinam) and its transformation to 
voiced sonants (g,s, d, dh, b, r) called the Caldwell Rule; 
4. variations of liquids (cv, «1, ip andy (m)) and nasal (5, 01, eoor) 
from alveolar-dental, alveolar, and retroflexed; 
5. the elision of ultimate u vowels in the mutes 6, &, 6, H!, 4, gland 


“on 


the liquids &, a, «p to 
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» The five not readily agreed features are: 

6. the accretion of semi-vowel bilabial a in the initial vowels 2_, 9a 
and @, @; 

7. the accretion of semi-vowel palatal wi in the initial vowels 9, 
and at, 6; 

8. the transformation of the semi-labial a into a bilabial form when it 
itis not the initial letter; 

9. the use of six forms of clicks - voiced bilabial plosives, post- 
alveolar click, lateral click, dental click, voiced uvular plosive, 
pulmonic ingress that produces a growl 

10. the pronunciation stress, falling on the geminant consonants, 
followed by the long vowels in the order it appears. 


The Human Speech Apparatus that determines the point of articulation and the 
sound value. Adapted from Eugene Nida’s Learning a Foreign Language, 1957 


alveolar ridge - the 
slight protrusion 
behind the upper 
row teeth - the tip of 
tongue reaches here 
for all alveolar-dental 
sound 















nasal cavity - 
employed for 
all nasal sounds 


hard palate - this is 
where the middle of 
tongue reaches for all 
palatal sounds; and the 
tip reaches for lingual 
sounds 


lips or labia - 
employed for 

all bilabials and 
semi-labial (upper 
row of teeth and 
lower lip) sounds 


palatal ridge (edge of 
the palatal bone) - this 
is where the tip of 
tongue reaches for all 


tip of tongue retroflexed sounds 


middle of tongue soft palate - place 
where dorsal end or 
base of tongue reaches 
for to create all 


guttural sounds 


dorsal end of tongue 
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b> These rules based on the anatomical point of articulation forms a natual 
paradigm. Variations in terms of intonations, nasalization and vowel 
formation may define dialects, communicate emotions and express 
courtesy. See the Guide to Pronunciation and Transliteration for a fuller 
treatment of these rules. 


Sound values common in Tamil but considered foreign are generally 
divided into two: vadamoli “northern” (Sanskrit or Hindi) and thisai- 
moli “other directional” (primarily English). The Sanskritic phonetics 
enter Tamil vide the use of a set of five alphabets (39, aw, ag, eng, am) for the 
sound values of j, s, sh, tch, h called the kirantham. Foreign sound values 
that come from other directions include the consonants z and f; and the 
vowels ash (a in cat) and schwa (0 in pot). f is rendered -.u whereas z is 
interchageable with g or j. The vowels ash and schwais strongly resisted 
as unpleasant colloquialism, and is left very much to the mercy of read- 
ers to figure out 9 or ctis also an ash or aschwa. 


The sound values of Tamil consonants shown here with a transliteration 
(below left) and the 1989 International Phonetics Symbols (below right). 


point of more arent nasal liquids or poaanard 
rticulati . nky;ypdk;) | Semi-vowels » Engils 
articulation aiite voted or (nky;ypdk;) (ilapdk:) ftowesiks & Maciel 





guttural 
tip of | or velar 
tongue 
remains 


inactive palatal 








lingual or 
cerebral 





tip of | retroflex 


tongue 
is active 


alveolar 








alveolar- 
dental 





tongue 


is inactive labial 
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Is there a Standard 
Transliteration to Tamil? 


THERE are three important schemes. Firstly, in 1912, foreign scholars 
convening in Athens, adopted the International Alphabet of Sanskrit 
Transliteration (I[S015919). It has been the most widely used for Tamil 
transliteration, especially by the US Library of Congress as well as many 
university libraries in the West. Secondly, the Madras University Trans- 
literation Scheme for Tamil (ISO 15919:2001) was created as a standard 
for Romanization of Tamil. It was largely built on the 1985 work of Pon 
Kothandaraman, and had been used in the Madras University Tamil 
Lexicon. And thirdly, since the 1990s the Kyoto-Harvard Convention 
has become increasingly popular among Internet users, and this scheme 
was adopted for the development of I-Trans, a software for transliterat- 
ing all Indian languages. There are other systems developed for large in- 
house database such as the British Library which has an important coll- 
ection of Tamil books and manuscripts. Transliteration is often called 
Anglicization but the target alphabets are Latin and the English call it 
Latinization. And because Latin was the language of Romans it is also 
called Romanization. The 1679 Portuguese-Tamil Dictionary uses Latin 
alphabets to transliterate Tamil but it can hardly be called Anglicization. 


In the 1960s, a scheme was systematically developed in Malaysia by C. 
Veluswamy and Rahmat Haji Yahya in order to introduce Tamil to non- 
Tamil speakers in Malaysia. It found no favour among Tamils nor was a 
common system developed for the Indian languages. Yet Malaysians are 
required to write their names in Latin alphabets in all legal documents. 
Sometimes this results in confusion or ridicule. A major part of the prob- 
lem lies in the disregard for short and long vowels and the Caldwell 
Rule. Tamilists generally agree that Latinization makes Tamil accessible 
to foreign scholars but they are apprehensive that an efficient system 
may introduce non-native sound values or even obviate the use of native 
alphabets. m 
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How did the modern Tamil 
alphabets come about? 


ANCIENT Tamil alphabets are lost to memory, that is why some Tamil 
scholars suspect the Indus inscriptions could be proto-Tamil. There are 
some who think that some features of Tamil alphabets may even have an 
antecedent in Phoenician, Egyptian or even Sumerian. Recent findings 
in the submerged temple complex off the coast of Mahabalipuram may 
throw some light on this proto-Tamil script but until these discoveries 
are made public the question remains open. Anyway, sometime around 
the time of Tholkapiyam, (i.e. third century BC) Buddhist monks began to 
popularize throughout the Tamil kingdoms a written form called the 
Brahmi (more accurately the Southern Ashoka Brahmi) to represent 
Tamil. Their monasteries or the “ pali” which often set up public schools 
were so effective that by the third century AD, the ancient Tamil form is 
believed to be completely supplanted. It is not known what sort of adv- 
antage the new form gave the readers but it is possible that some Tamil 
alphabets did not conform to the new Brahmi-Tamil, and as a result 
some of the old alphabets were reorganized and preserved in the new 
form. The monks went on to transcribe most of the then available palm 
codices (olai chuvadi) into the new form. The Brahmi over the centuries 
acquired distinct forms of its own that came to be called “vateluthu” and 


it remained so for many centuries until the coming of the atl press. 
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The first Tamil metal types were designed and produced in Lisbon, 
Portugal before 1554 but between 1576 and 1577 a minor monk in Goa, 
engraver and watch-maker by profession, Jaos Gonsalvez (1525-1578) 
and his Indian assistant Pero Luis of Ambalakadu, produced anew set of 
types for Tamil. He modified the vateluthu palm-leaf scraw] to suit eng- 
ravings on wood adding crude serifs and differing strength (or thick- 
ness) to strokes to avoid the types from shattering easily. Although this 
attempt to produce cheap types was a failure, the script became the basis 
for the first metal types which were cast in Quillon (Kollam) in 1578 by 
another monk Jaos Faria (1539-1581). His model probably did not differ 
much from the Gonsalvez-Luis types. However, there were three other 
sources where typographers in all probability working independently 
contributed to the modern form. In 1672, P.H. Baldaeus a Dutch scholar 
published in Amsterdam the True and Complete Description of the Famous 
East-Indian Coast of Malabar and Corommandel. It is said to contain two 
pages of printed Tamil. In 1716 when Bartholomaeus Ziegenbalg pub- 
lished his Grammatica Tamulica, the letters were either cast anew in Halle, 
Germany or perhaps designed after the Dutch types. These types never 
found its way to India but the Danish Mission in Tranquebar did acquire 
the primitive Portuguese types of Lisbon. 


It is uncertain when and who popularized the orthographic reforms to 
distinguish long and short vowel forms of the great Jesuit Tamilist Vira- 
mamunivar Giuseppe Constantino Beschi (1680-1747) but itis certain that 
the first British cast Tamil types adopted the Dutch square form that also 
incorporated the puli. The publication using this types was a grammar 
book by Robert Anderson but the second book was indeed Beschi’s Para- 
marta Guruvin Kadhai produced in 1822 by Benjamin Guy Babington of 
the Madras Civil Service. By the time the Tamils came out with their own 
book in the 1850s, Beschi’s innovations had become accepted by pub- 
lishers. The modern type forms that is now regarded by Tamils as clear 
and pleasant form was created in Jaffna by the Superintendent of the 
American Mission Press in Ceylon, P.R. Hunt. He not only created Tamil » 
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b> typography with technical perfection but he produced very small point 
size types, the first Tamil italics and types for popular Tamil shorthand 
notations used in business. Miron Winslow’s 1862 Tamil-English Dict- 
ionary showcases these types but it achieved public respectability long 
before that. And the huge popularity of early 19th century Tamil books 
among the Tamil literati also established these forms as the basis for 


handwriting as well. m 


This typography shown here is PR Hunt’s. The 
role Arumugam Navalar who was hired by the 
Revd Peter Percival of Wesleyan Missionary 
Society in 1842 as a young consultant to assist in 
his translation of the Bible into Tamil is not clear. 
When Navalar set up his own Navalar 
Vidyanupalana Press in Mint Street, Madras in 
1858, he utilized PR Hunt’s types exclusively. 
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minimizing diagonal lines and anti- 
clockwise movement of curves, he gave 
the typography a Tamil “feel.” The 
spacial proportions he adopted added to 
the fact that his creation became the 
modern standard orthography for both 
handwriting as well as all subsequent 































































































typographic creations. 
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When were the first 
Tamil books printed? 


THE printing of Tamil books is preceded by the history of the Tamil 
printing press and the development of the Tamil typography and the 
manufacture of printing types. The Portuguese in Lisbon were the first 
to experiment with exotic types by printing a 38-page Tamil brochure 
titled Carthila, that came out on 11 February 1554. The title when 
translated from Portuguese read “Brochure which contains in brief all that a 
Christian should know for his salvation and which our Lord and King Dom John 
the Third of that name ordered to be printed in the Tamil ...” The Tamil 
translation was printed below in red. This booklet was known for the 
novelty then for the tri-linear presentation, and employing two colours 
onasingle page. It was authored by Vicente de Nazareth, Jorge Carvalho 
and Thoma de Cruz who were all based in Colombo. The translation and 
transliteration were supervised by the Franciscan monk Joam de Vila de 
Conde who was well known for his early scholarship on the Kural. A 
copy of this book, was last noted and recorded in 1948, and is believed to 
be in private hands. The second Tamil book was published in Lisbon in 
1566 titled Doctrina Christum which in Tamil was translated Kirisithiyani 
Vanakam. It was a 120-page translation of Marcos Jorge SJ’s work, and 
proved to be popular among the Roman Catholics who could read. 


The Portuguese by royal patronage pushed the project further by setting 
up a printing press, under the care and management of the Society of 
Jesus in Goa in 1556. It became the first modern printing press set up 
outside Western Europe but Tamil production did not take place until 
1578. It is certain the Lisbon fonts were not used and a new set of fonts 
were cast in India. In 1577 a set of Tamil types were carved in wood, 
perhaps to test and refine the Tamil typography. Evena short dictionary 
(now lost) by Henrique-Henriques was printed using these fonts. In the > 
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following year a second set was cast in metal (an alloy of antimony, lead 
and tin) in Quilon (Kollam). During a short time these types were used to 
set the 16-page booklet also titled Doctrina Christam en Lingua Malauar 
Tamul (translated into Tamil as ‘Thambiran Vanakam’) and was set to 
press. It was published on 20 October 1578, and was an occasion of great 
pride and joy for the fishery folk, Muslims, Hindus and Christians alike 
who contributed towards this enterprise. The book was written by the 
Jesuit priest Father Henrique-Henriques SJ (1520-1601) and assisted by 
two local native brethren Father Manuel of St. Peter, and Father Pero 
Luis SJ. Itis believed to be a revised edition of Saint Francis Xavier's Cate- 
chism of 1542 (written in Portuguese) and translated into Tamil in 1544. 
This Doctrina Christam was not only the first book to be printed in India, 
it was the first time a printed book was published outside Western 
Europe. The last known copy of this book is believed to be kept in the 
Harvard College Library. The fifth Tamil book to be published was a 
reprint of the Doctrina Christum (Kirisithiyani Vanakam) in Cochin in 
1579. The sixth Tamil book to be published was the O Flos Sanctorum that 
was written by Father Henriques-Henriques and published in 1586 in 
Punnaikayal. It was a hagiography of 669 pages! An original is believed 
to bein one of the Vatican libraries and a copy was republished in 1967 as 
Adiyar Varalaru. Many other books were produced after that but they 


were in the main for Christian mission. 


Among these missionary printed books some were of importance for the 
development of Tamil language and literature. One such book was the 
Tamil-Portuguese Dictionary of Antao De Proenca, published in 1679. 
Others include Viramamunivar Constantine Beschi’s anthologies of short 
stories and children stories he had collected all over Tamil Nadu. The 
most important of his works is the 8,000-word dictionary of Tamil regio- 
nal phonetic variation he had collected all over Tamilnadu. This book 
among others is an important evidence of Tamil linguistic history: the 


efforts of the Europeans, missionaries or otherwise, who wanted to > 
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salvage the language from a state of official neglect and decline. Parti- 
cularly important was the European awareness of the acrolect and the 
tension created by Sanskritizing elements. 


However, for the Tamils the printing press was a technological novelty 
that they took to eagerly but it took time for the Tamils to master the 
skills and develop financial resources to own and print book of their 
own choice. By which time in the 1800s the British who had established 
their rule in India forbade native Indians from owning a press or pub- 
lishing their own literature. The next most important press belonged to 
the Lutheran Mission and was established in Vepery. They collaborated 
closely with the British but the French press in Pondicherry was confis- 
cated by the British and relocated to Madras. Meanwhile the Portuguese 
printing initiative as a commercial enterprise floundered and they con- 
fined their work themselves to parochial matters. 


In 1835, the law forbidding native Indians from press ownership was 
repealed by the Governor-General Lord William Bentick. Tamil books 
produced by natives did come out soon after. But it was not until 1851 
when Arumuga Navalar established the Navalar Vidyanupalana Press 
at Mint Street in Chennai that production of books ushered in the mod- 
ern Tamil Renaissance. Navalar also initiated sponsored production of 
Saivite missionary material for free distribution - a piety of sponsoring 
such religious literature is still found among the Jaffna Tamils. ™ 
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Do Malaysian Tamils think 
Sanskrit is superior to Tamil? 


MANY Malaysian Tamils probably think so. The problem is that most 
Malaysian Tamils do not have sufficient knowledge of both the lang- 
uages to make any sort of informed comparisons. On the other hand, 
there are Tamil purists who argue Sanskrit is foreign and so inferior to 
Tamil. However, these arguments for or against seem inevitably doom- 
ed since both Tamil and Sanskrit are historically and linguistically inter- 
twined. Both these languages have some of the richest sacred literature 
in the world; their syntax and phonology share some common princi- 
ples; and semantically have borrowed from each other. Apart from the 
fact that Sanskrit native speakers had produced no great literature since 
the 18th century, and Tamil has survived to become a modern language, 
the fact remains that there is no objective method by which one can mea- 
sure conclusively the superiority of any one language. Nevertheless, 
many Tamilized South Indians, not being comfortable with Tamil being 
their primary source of identity tend towards Hinduism where they find 
group legitimacy in emphasizing Sanskrit as a sacred and superior lang- 
uage. However, virtually none of these Sanskritophiles bother to learn 
the sacred language themselves. Another nasty aspect of insisting Sans- 
krit superiority is the hidden agenda of caste relations. By virtue of the 
fact that people of low caste are by custom forbidden from acquiring 
Sanskrit serves to keep them out of certain sectarian temples. Therefore, 
majority of those who claim that Sanskrit is a language superior to Tamil 
or the only language fit for worship, citing esoteric doctrines or other- 
wise, are not making a statement of fact but perpetuating a mischief in 
the sly. m 


[Note that the 1961 Union of India Census indicated that 2,544 people consider- 
ed Sanskrit as their mother-tongue, a figure which increased to 49,736 in 1991.] 
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How has Tamil influenced 
the Malay language? 


IT may be acknowledged that perhaps about 800 words in Tamil 
usage has found its way into Malay usage, and perhaps more in 
Indonesia. Some of these usage are archaic or fallen out of use 
either in Tamil or in Malay. Anyhow, a good percentage of them 
are Sanskrit words that had been or still is in Tamil usage. The 
Malay scholar Richard Winstedt is perhaps the first to systemati- 
cally trace the Indic roots of Malay words. This is perhaps an in- 
direct evidence of the presence of Tamil traders in the regionat the 
turn of the previous millennium which coincides with the literary 
period of “maniparavalam” - a period when the mixing of Sans- 
krit and Tamil were considered high culture. However, it must be 
noted that this also raises the possibility of a much earlier contact 
between Sanskrit India and Malay. This conjecture is gaining gro- 
unds as archeologists piece together the first millennium history 
of the Malay world. In orthography, long before the British intro- 
duced “Rumi” or Roman alphabets, articulated and championed 
by the respected Malay linguist Zainal Abidin Ahmad (1895- 
1973) better known as Za’ba, Malay pundits did experiment with 
Tamil orthography. While all these are interesting, Malay remains 
a distinct language of the region and in Malaysia, Indonesia and 
Brunei being a language of governance, common speech, culture 
and poetry. Ina manner similar to Malay borrowing of Tamil and 
Tamil-Sanskrit words, it is equally interesting to note that Malay- 
sian Tamils have a penchant to use Malay words in their everyday 
speech. And in many cases, this appears as idiosyncratic when 
they enter into conversations with non-Malaysian Tamils. 
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SOME MALAY WORDS IN TAMIL COLLOQUIAL USA 


abang - Mghq; - mz;zd; 

angsa - mq;]h - Xupd thj;J 

askar - m];fhu; - ,uhZtu; 

atap - mj;jhg;G - $iuailg;G 

babi - ghgp - gd;wp 

baju - gh[ ¢ - Mil 

bakul - tf;Fy; - $il /gpoh 

balai - ghyha; - NghyP]; epiyak; 

balang - ghyhq; - fz;zhb ghj;jpuk; 

balik kampong - ghypf; fk;Nghq; - tPL 
jpUk;Giy; 

bandaraya - gz;lhuhah - efuhz;ik 

barang - ghuhq; - nghUs; 

belanja - ngyhd;[h - tpUe;jspj;jy; 

besi buruk - ngrp ©Nuhf; - ,Ug;Gf;fopT 

botak - Nghj;jh - nkhl;il 

bukit - Gf;fPl; - Fd;W 

buku teks - Gf;F nif;]; - ghlE}y; 

bumiputra - ©kPGj;uh - rYifAilNahu; 

camcea - rk;rh - fuz;b 

celaka - rpyhf;fh - mtyk; 

chupak - rpg;G/Rg;G - 'Rg;G' msit 

cicak - rPr;rhf; - gy;yp 

cikgu - nr$ - Mrpupau; 

cukai - Rf;fha;> Rf;Nf - tup 

curi - #up - jpUI;L 

ela - Vyh - f[k; 

gaji - fh[p - rk;gsk; 

gemuk - nfk;Nkh - Fk;K / jb 

gentang - fe;jk; - 'fe;jk;' msit 

getah - nfj;jh - ug;gu; 

gila - fPyh - fpWF;F 

gotong-royong - Nfhj;Njhq; NuhNahq; - 
(rKf)xj;Jiog;G 

goyang - Nfhahq; - MI;Ljy; 

guru besar - $U ngrhu; - jiyikahrpupau; 

hutang - Cj;jhq; - ,uty; 

itek - <j;ij - thj;J 

jahat - [hhl; - nghy;yhj 

jalan - [hyhd; - njU / top / rhiy 

jalan-jalan - [hyhd; [hyhd; - fhw;Wthq;Fiy; 

jamin - [hkPd; - cWjpthf;F 

janji - [d:[p - rj:jpatht;F 

jawab - [thg; - gjpy; nrhy; 

kacang - fr;rhd; - fliy 

kacau - fr;nrs - rr;ruT 

kampong - fk;Nghq; - fk;gk; / fpuhkk; 

karat - fhuhl; - JW / Nflhd 

kasar - fhrhu; - mrpq;fkhd 

kecil - fpr;rp - rpwpa 


kelang kabut - fhyhq; fhGI; - Fog;gk; 

kelapa sawit - fyhg;gh rhtpl; - gid 

kerang - fpuhq; - Xupd fly; ej;ij 

kerani - fpuhzp - vOj;ju; 

keras - nfuh]; - foe;J 

kopi duit - Nfhg;gp Lapl; - ,yQ;rk; 

kosong - Nfhrk; - fhyp 

kotak - Nfhj;jh - ml;ilg;ngl;b 

kurang - $uhq; - Fiwe;j 

kurus - F&]; - nkype;j 

lalang - yhyhq; - Xupd Gy; / 
nfhs;ifapy;yhjtd; 

lampu - yhk;G - tpsf;F 

lombong - yk;gk; - <ar;Ruq;fk; 

lorong - NyhNuhq; - xw;iwab / re;J 

main-main - ikd; ikd; - tpisahl;|lhf 

makan angin - khf;fhd; Mq;qpd; - 
fhw;Wthq;f Nghiy; 

malu - khY - ntl;fk; 

manja - kd;[h - nfhQ;Rjy; 

mata-mata - khj;jh - NghyPrhu; 

merdeka - nku;NIf;fh - Rje;jpuk; 

muhibbah - KfPgh - (,d)xw;Wik 

otak - Xj;jh - %is 

pajak gadai - ghrh fil - mIFffil 

pandai - gz;lha; - mwpTila 

panjang - gz;[hq; - cauk; / ePsk; 

parang - ghuhq;fj;jp - ntl;|Wths; 

pegawai - ngfhtha; - mjpfhup 

pendek- ngz;nif; - fi;il 

pindah - gPz;lh - ,IkhWiy; 

potong kereta - nghj;Njhq; nfNuj;jh - 
tz;bf;fopT 

rumah panjang - &kh gQ;rhq; - xUtif 
kypTtPL 

sampan - rk;ghd; - rpW gIF 

samseng - rk;rpq; - mbjbahd; / Fz;ld; 

samsu - rk;R - rhuhak; 

sarong - rhNuhq; - rhuk; (tof;fpy;iy) 

sawah - rhth - tay; 

sayang - rhahq; - nry;yk; 

sayur - ra;tu; / ra;Nahu; - fha; fPiu 

senang - rpd;dhq;F - vspJ 

sewa - Nrth - thlif 

surat - #uh - fbjk; 

susah - #rh - rpf;fy; 

tahan - jh’hd; - epWj;J / ifJ 

tangga - jhq;fhg;gb - gbfl;L 

tentu - nje;J - epr;rakhf 

terus - J&]; - Neubahf 

tukang - Jf;fhq; - jr;rd; 

udang - Clhq; - ,uhy; 
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A COLLECTION OF TAMIL / SANSKRIT / HINDI POSSIBLE 
LOAN WORDS IN BAHASA MELAYU 


aba (father) - mg;gh 

acara (activities) - Mr;rhu 

acaram (wedding ring) - Mr;rhuk; (proper ritual) 

achi (South Indian woman) - Mr;rp (feminine suffix) 

aci-aci (give example) - mr;rp (stamp, replica, 
mould) 

acuan (mould) - mr;rp 

ada (has) - milT (contain) 

adang (prevent, bring under control) - mlq;F / mlf;F 
(to tame, to domesticate) 

adar (old) - mlu; (thick, concentrated, matured) 

adat (custom, manners) - mlf;fk; (good manners) 

adem (cool, insensate) - Mjk; (stupid, insensate) 

adi (common, low) - mb (low, bottom) 

adi (noble, ancient) - Mjp (ancient, foremost) 

adi (very) - mjpf (more, very) 

adicita (ideology) - mjptrpj;jk; (ideology) 

adinda (s/ave) - mbik+,e;j/<d;w (this slave or ‘born 
of slave, me’) 

adipati (chieftain) / pengadil (judge) - mjpgjp 
(chieftain, general) 

adiratna (very beatiful girl) - mjp+uj;jpdk; (uj;jpdk; 
— ruby or gem) 

adiwangsa (clan of nobles) - Mjptk;rk; (ancient or 
indegenous people) 

adiwarna (very good) - mjpttu;zk; (very colourful, 
complete) 

adu (complain) - mL (to pile up, to pack against) 

adu (fight, compete) - mb (beat, fight) 

adu (sleep — royal term) - gL (to lie down / sleep) 

agah (to face — verb) - mfk; (inner mental space) 

agahari /ugahari (to even out) - CFjy; (to shed, even 
out, flatten, distribute) 

agam (endless) - mfhjk; (deep) / mfhyk; (timeless) 

agama (religion) - Mfkk; (Saivite text) 

agung (king) - Nfh (king) 

air (water) - mapu; (flood) 

aji (king or queen) - uh[p (queen) 

akal (intellect) - mfk; (inner self) / mfy; (light) / 
mf;fp (fire) 

akasa / angkasa (space) - Mfhrk; (space) 

aksara (alphabet, alphabetary) - mf;ruk; 

aku (J) - vdf;F (mine) 

alam (world, realm) - Nfhsk; / mfpyk; 

alam kesunyataan (mystical realms) - #dpak; (void) 

alam maya (phenomenal world) - khia cyfk; 

alap (stick to shake fruits down) - myf;F 

alarem (siren) - myhuk; (screamer) 

alpa (denigrate, careless, forgetful) - mo;gk; (of 
little value) 


alun (waves) - miy (waves) 

alur, salur (drain) - ms;Su; (drain, drainage) 

amal (to implement) - mky; (perhaps Persian) 

aman (peace, quiet) - mikjp (peace) 

amar (royal order) / amaran (warning) - mku; (to 
seat the throne) 

ambalam (procession) - mk;gyk; (to reveal) 

ambang (to fly about) - mk;gyk; (to make public) 

amok (out of control, wild) - mkf;fsk; (chaotic, 
disturbance, riot) 

amra (a fruit) - mkuq;fha; 

amra (weaponer) - mkufk; (battle, battlefield) 

amuh (to wish, like, desire) - mNkhf (fine, desirable) 

amuk (to stab) - mKf;f (to press down, put down) 

ana (/) - ehd; 

ananas / nenas (pineapple) - md;dhrp 

ancala (hills) - ryk; 

ancam (threaten) - mr;rk; (fear) 

andai-andai (/ooks like, for example) - mz;il (to 
cojoin, comparable) 

andam (finding refuge in the palace) - me;jk; (end 
result, arrival, no where else to go) 

andi (Makassar title of the gentry) - Mz;b (without 
possession, like God) 

aneka (variety) - mNef (variety) 

anggalap (stolen) - iffyg;G / fyT (theft) 

anggota (members of a whole) - mq;fj;jtu; 

angka (number) - mq;fk; (numbers, symbols) 

angkara (egoistic anger) - mfq;fhuk; (ego / pride) 

angsama (unattractive) - mrpq;fkh 

aniaya (to betray) - mepahak; 

anta (utopia, nature) - me;jk; (finality of being) 

antara (between) - me;juk; 

anugerah (to bestow) - mDf;fpufk; 

anut (embrace religion or idea) - miz (embrace) 

apas (attractive, clean) - Mghrk; (erotic) 

apas (ill luck) - mtrk; (inauspicious) 

apu (chalk) - mg;G (to smear) 

arai (half gantang or 2 chupaks) - miu (half) 

arak (iquor) - muf;F (distillate) 

aras (throne of God) - muR (king) 

arca (idol) - mu;r;rid (rituals of worship) 

arcakan (idol maker) - mu;r;rfd; (priest) 

aria (emphatically speaking) - mwpar;nrhy; (speak 
that I may understand) 

ari-ari (string worn around the waist) - miuQhz; 
nfhb 

aru (princess, king, chief) - mMUik (precious) / mupJ 
(rare) 

asa (ambition, dreams) - Mir (liking, desires) 


asal / usul / asli (as is, beginning, origin) - mry; 

asas (basis, foundation) - m];j;jp 

asi (rich, lucky, happy) - Mrp (blessings) 

asmara (romantic love) - Mirt+kiw (hidden love) 

asrama (hostel, lodge) - M];ukk; 

astaka (royal hall) - m\;jhdfk; (palace inside) 

astakona (octagon) - m\;jNfhzk; 

astana / istana (palace) - m\;jhdk; 

atap (roofing) - milg;G (partitioning, wall in) 

atap kirai (nipah leaf) - milg;G fPiu (partitioning 
vegetation) 

atar (perfume) - mj;ju; (scented ointment) 

atau (if not this) - mjhtJ (that is, or) 

ataupun / atawa (or) - mjhtJ 

atma (soul) - Mj;Jkh 

awak (you) - mtd;> mts; 

ayah (father) - lah 

ayan-ayan (daydream) - mad;W (sleep soundly) 

babar (spread, unfold) - gug;G (spread out) 

babu (servant, slave) - ghG (a common Indian 
name, British import for lowly servant) 

bacaan (reading material) - thrfk; (b + v) 

badai (wind) - thil (breeze) 

badam (almond) - ghjhk; 

bagai (types) - tif (types, variety) 

baghi (cruel person) - ghtp (sinner, wicked) 

bahadur (brave man) - gfJ}u; (a warrior caste) 

bahagi (to divide) - ghF (to divide, analyze) 

bahagia (happiness) - ghf;fpak; (blessed) 

bahara (/0 kati) - ghuk; (weight) 

bahari (cute, beautiful) - tpfhu (ugly) 

bahas (debate) - thik; (argue) 

bahasa (/anguage) - ghi\(language) 

bahasa kawi (poetic language) - ftp (poetry) 

bahasa pujangga (/anguage of praise) - Gfo; 
(praise), ©i[ (worship, litany of praise) 

bahaya / beahaya / baya / hubaya (danger) - mghak; 

bahu (shoulder) - thF 

baiduri (sapphire) - it*upak; 

bak (give) - jh 

bakawali (a type of flower) - gftyp 

baki (balance) - ghf;fp (remainder) 

bakti (piety, devotion) - gf;jp 

baku (standard) - gf;Ft (right, correct, proper) 

bala (danger) - tyhf;fhuk; (violence) 

bala (army) - gyk; (strength, might) 

baldi (pail) - thsp 

balian (bomoh) - gyp (sacrifice)+md;(male) 

baligh (adolescents) - thypgd; (youth) 

baluwarti (fort, wall, blockade) - tY tu;j;jk; (fort, 
wall, blockade) 

bangsa / wangsa (race) - tk;rk; 

bantah (to oppose) - ge;jh (protest unreasonably) 

bantu (to help) - ge;jk; (friendship, help) 

barang (things) - ghuk; (weight, things) 
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baris (/ines, arranged) - tupir 

basi (fungi, stale) - ghrp (lichen) / ©rdk; (fungi) 

batin / pati (Jord) - gjp 

bawa (to carry) - gtdp (to carry in procession) 

baya (age) - taJ 

bayu (wind, breeze) - thA 

bedil (canon) - ntb (explosion, explosives) 

begawan (blessed, holy) - gfthd; (God) 

bela (to care, keep, breed) - tsu; (nurture, breed) 

belah (split) - gosT 

belenggu (handcuff) - tpyq;F (handcuff, shackle) 

belia (youth) - thypgd; (youth) / ,isa (young) 

benara / benatu (/aundryman) - tz;zhud; 

benda (things, goods) - gz;lk; 

bendi (okra) - ntz;il 

bendu (friend) - ge;J 

bepele (neem) - Ntg;gpiy 

beras (rice) - (t)uprp 

berat (weight) - ghuk; 

bertih (roasted paddy) - tWj;j (roasted) 

betina (female) - gj;jpdp (virgin, female) 

besi (iron) - tpir 

beza (difference) - Ngjk; (difference) 

biaperi (trader) - tpahghup (trader) 

bicara (interrogate, question) - tprhuiz 

bidadari (fairy, celestial being) / bidari (one who 

roams) - gplhup (a vicious spirit roaming the 

wilderness) 

biduan (artiste) - tpj;thd; 

bija / biji / bijih / bijik (seed) - gP[h (seed) 

biku / wiku (Buddhist monk) - gpf;F 

bila (when) - Ntis / NghJ 

binasa (destroy) - tpehrk; 

bindam (beat up till swollen) - mz;| gpz;lk; (gpz;lk; 

- waste) 

bindu (to smear) - gpe;J (the smearing adornment 

on the forehead) 

bisa (poison) - tp\k; 

boga (likes) - Nghfk; (proclivities) 

buana (earth) / benua (continent) - ©Tyfk; / ©thdk; 

(earth) 

budaya (culture, customs) - gz;Gila (with manners) 

budi (courtesy, manners) - Gj;jp 

bumantera (space, air) - ©kp (earth) + me;jpuk; 
(middle) 

bumi (earth) - ©kp 

bunga (flower) - ©q;fh (flower garden) 

bunian (elemental spirit) - ©jk; 

bupala (king) - O@ghyd; 

bupati (chieftain) - ©gjp (king) 

buta (blind) - f2;Gj;js; (cataract) 

cadai (frivolous talk) - [hil Ngr;R (provocative 
indirect talk) 

cadar (carpet, heavy blanket) - rlu; 

cahaya (light) - rhah (exact opp: shadow / shade) 
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cakra (wheel) - rf;fuk; 

cakrawala (solar system) - rf;fut+tyk; (process in 
circles) 

cakrawati (great ruler, government) - rf;futu;j;jp ; 

candal (bad or poor morals) - rz;lhyk; (immorality) 

candra (moon) - re;jpud; 

capal (footwear) - rg;gy; 

capik (Jame) - rg;ig (dropped insole - lame) 

catur (chess) - rJuk; / rJuq;fk; 

cedera (injure) - Nrjk; (injury) / Nrjhuk; 
(destruction) / rpju (to scatter the enemy) 

cekati / kelati (scissor like areca nut cutter) - fj;jp 
(knife) / ifj;jup (scissors) 

cemara (extra hair) - rhkiu (white hair) 

cemati (whip) - nrk;ik (very hard) + mb (hit) 

cempaka (a type of flower) - nrz;gfk; 

cenagga (birthmarks) - rpd;dq;fs; (signs) 

cenangga / cinangga (bodily handicap) - 
<dk;+mq;fk; (bodily handicap - counterposed) 

cenayang (medicine man) - Nrdk; (medicine) 

cendala (/ow despicable person) - rz;lhyh (adulterer, 
illegitimate) 

cendana (sandal) - re;jdk;; 

cendaridimuka / candradimuka (a type of military 
training) - tz;ilawpKfk; (introduction to fighting 
arts) 

cendekiawan (intellectual) - rhdf;fpad; (intrepid 
fabled courtier Canakiyan) 

cendera / candra (moon) - re;jprud; 

cenekar (outsmart in strategy) - rhdf;fpad; (intrepid 
fabled courtier Canakiyan) 

ceria (bright, clean) / cerah (bright) - rpupfukhf 

cerita (story) - rupij 

ceritera (history) - rupj;jpuk; 

cerna / curna (digest) - [Puzp 

cerpelai (mongoose) - fPupg;gps;is 

cerpu (slippers, sandals) - nrUg;G 

cerut / ceretu / curutu (cheroot, cigar) - RUI;L 

cetai-cetai (tear to bits) - rpij (destroy, scatter) 

ceteria (warrior) - rj;jJpupad; (warrior caste) 

ceti (money lender) - nrl;bahu; (money lender caste) 

cinta (romantic love) - rpe;ij (inward feeling, love) 

cil / kecil (small) - rpy; 

cir (insult, instigate) - rPU (to flare in temper, to 
instigate) 

ciri (features) - rpwg;G (positive features) 

ciri (incantation into the ears of the royal during 
enthronement) - nrhup (oblate or pour) 

cita (think) - rpj;jk; (think, will) 

cokra (boy servant) - nrhf;fuh (Hindi: boy) 

coli / culi (bikini top like blouse / bra) - Nrhyp 

cukai (tax) - Rq;fk; (profit taking) / Rf;fk; (theft) 

cuka (vinegar) - Rf;fh 

cuku (dried ginger) - Rf;F 

cunam (quicklime) - Rz;zhk;G 


curah (to pour words, blessings, fluids) - Ruj;jy; 

curi (steal) — #iu (plunder) 

dahaga / dahagi (insubordinate) - jhf;F (fight) 

dahaga (thirsty) - jhfk; 

daksina (south) - jl;rpzh 

dalam (inside, deep) - Myk; (deep), mfk; (inside) 

dalca (a type of dish) - jhypr;ry; (a technique in 
cooking curries) 

damai (peace - outward) - mikjp 

dan (and) - cld; 

dana (a trust, fund) - jdk; 

dana (donate) - jndk; 

danta (tusk) - je;jk; 

dara (virgin) - jhuk; (spouse, wife) 

darat (/and) - jiu (land) 

darma (duty) - ju;kk; 

dasa (ten) - jrk; (decimal) 

dasawarsa (a decade) - jrtUrk; 

datuk (grandfather) - jhj;jh 

daya (cheat) - jhak; (dice. a game of cheating) 

dayah (wet nurse) - jha; (mother) 

denda (punishment, fine) - jz;|k; / jz;lid 

dera (abuse) - jUf;fk; (fight) 

derhaka / duraka (rebel, mutiny) - JNuhfk; (treason) 

deria (senses) - ,e;;jpupak; 

derita (suffering) - jupj;jpuk; 

derma (donate) - ju;kk; 

desa (village, countryside) - Njrk; (country) 

dewan (public hall) - jpthd; (minister) 

dewi (goddess) - Njtp 

dinahari (midnight) - jpdrup (daily) 

dirghayu (/ong living) - jPu;f MAs; (/ong life) 

dosa (sin) - Njh\k; 

duga (figure out) - afk; (speculate, figure out) 

dupa (incense) - J}gk; 

duit (money) - JI;L 

duka (sorrow, sadness) - Jf;fk; 

duli (dust, as in the feet of the king) - J}sp / ghjJ}sp 

dura (anxious) - Jau; (pine, sorrow) 

dura (far) - J}uk; 

durjana (treachery) - Ju;rzk; 

dusta (/ies) - J\;Ik; (sinful acts) 

duta (ambassador, messenger) - J}jd; 

dwi (double, two) - Jtp 

ehwal / ahwal (news, state of) - Vty; / jfty; (news, 
message) 

eka (mono) - Vf (singular, prime) 

elok (pretty) - MOF (beauty) 

emas (gold) - khir 

enderia / deria (sense) - ,e;jpupak; 

erti / arti (meaning) - mu;j;jk; 

esa (absolute) - <td; (godhead) 

gada (mace - weapon) - fij 

gadai (to pawn) - mIFf;fil (pawn shop) 

gadi (cart) - fhb (vehicle) 


gadoh (to fight) - fLg;G (to annoy) 

gagak (crow) - fhfk; 

gajah (elephant) - f[ 

gandewa (bow) - fhz;Bgk; (Arjuna’s bow) 

gapura (archway) - NfhGuk; (tower atop archway) 

garam (salty) - fhuk; (savoury, tasty) 

gari (hand-cuff) - fhup (watch - Hindi) 

garing (fried crispy) - fUfp (to be burnt) 

garuda / geroda (eagle) - fUld; 

gedung / gudang (godown, warehouse) - fplq;F 

galah (stick to shake down fruits) - myf;F 

gelanggang (arena) - muq;fk; (arena, court) 

geli (happy, mirthful) - fsp (joyful) / Nfsp (tease) 

gemilang (glorious, cheerful) - Fk;khsk; (gay, 
festive, cheerful) 

gempa bumi (earthquake) - ©fk;gk; (earthquake) 

gemuk (fat) - Fk;K (fat) 

gendala (obstacle) - jlq;fs; 

gerhana (eclipse) - fpufzk; (eclipse) 

gerudi / gurdi (screw, augur) - fUb / nfUb 

germo (bad person) - f{Ukk; (bad luck person) 

gigil (shiver) - jpfpy; (state of fear) 

giri (hills) - fpup 

gita (sing) - fPij (song, Gita, a sacred hymnal) 

godam / kudam (whack) - flk; (a clay drum) 

gua (caves) - Fif 

guli (marbles) - Nfhyp 

gumpal (crowd, group) — Fk;gy; 

gundu (marbles) - Fz;L 

guna (fo use, useful) - Fzk; (features, characters) 

guni (gunny, sack) - Nfhzp 

guru (teacher) - FU (teacher) 

gusti (wrestling) - F];jp 

hadap (to present) - mil 

hadir (to be present) - M[u; 

hantu (ghost) - [e;J (living being) 

harimau (tiger) - mupkh (/ion) 

helai (a leaf) - ,iy 

hina / dina (¢o insult, lowly) - <dk; 

hulu / ulu (interior) - cs; (inside or interior) 

hurai (speech) - ciu 

ikat (bind) - fl;L 

imbalan (honorarium) - rk;gsk; (salary) 

indera (Jord) - ,e;jpud; (chief of gods, Indra) 

inggu (asafoetida) - (ngU)q;fhak; 

ini / itu (this / that) - ,J / md (this / that) 

inkasso (tax collectors’ wages) - vd;(my) + fhAR 
(money) 

iri (jealous, irritate) - vupr;ry; 

isteri (wife) - ,];j,jpup 

itek (duck) - <j;ij 

jagat (earth, existence) - [fk; 

jala (net) - [hyu;> [hyk; (cast over) 

jalan (road) - rhiy 

jamin (to guarantee) - [hkPd; (maybe Persian) 
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janda (widow) - rz;lhyp (mistress, concubine) 

jasa (service) - ahrtk; (alms, gratuitous offering) 

jati (original) - [hjp 

jaya (victory) - [ak; 

jentera (engine) - ,ae;jpuk; 

jiwa (life, life force) - [Ptd; 

jodoh (companion) - N[hb 

jelita (bright) - nfhypg;G 

kacak (well groomed) - fr;rpjk; (orderly) 

kacang (nut) - fr;rhd;- (adjectival small applied to 
food grown from the ground) 

kail (fishing line) - fay; (fish) 

kakak (elder sister) - mf;fhs; 

kala (time) - fhyk; 

kama (erotic love) - fhkk; 

kambeli / kameli (blanket) - fk;gsp 

kambi (wooden frame) - fk;gp (wires, wire frame) 

kampong (village) - fk;kk; / fk;gk; 

kanji (starch) - fQ;[p (a starchy rice porridge) 

kapal (ship) - fg;gy; 

karah (dirt on the body) - fiw (stain) 

kari (curry) - fwp (an expression for curry) 

karipule (curry leaves, a spice) - fwpNtg;gpiy 

karya (creative work) - fUj;J (idea) 

kasmaran (dirty minded) - fRkhyk; (dirty) 

kasturi (musk producing mouse) - f];J}up (musk 
producing deer) 

kata (tell) - fij (ell, narrate, story) 

katai (small chicken, short person) - fl;il (short) 

katar (sail, sailboat) - fju; handwoven tough cloth) 

katil (bed) - fl;by; (bed) 

kauseri (a musical show, public talk) - fr;Nrup (a 
traditional musical show) 

kawal (guard) - fhty; 

kawar (thief) - ftu; (steal, attract, seduce) 

kawat (military drill) - fthj;J 

kecil (small) - fpQ;rp 

kedai (shop) - fil 

kedalai (a plant) - fliy (peanut) 

kedaluwarsa (end of given time) - tU\nfLT (one year 
waiting period) 

kedekai (a plant) - fLq;fha; (nutmeg) 

kekal (endure, last) - vf;fhyk; (always) 

kelang kabut (disorderly, riotous) - fyq;fk; 
(confusion, sadness, corruption) 

kelasi (sailor) - fyhrp (may have origin in Persian) 

keldai (donkey) - fOij 

kemaluan (private parts) - kYf;fh (abdomen) 

kemandalam / kemendelam (a water container, 
portable, with a handle) - fkz;lyk; 

kembeli (blanket) - fk;gsp (woolen blanket) 

kemendur / mandur (supervisor, boss) - kz;Su; 

kendi (kettle) - nfz;b 

kepala (head) - fghyk; 

kera (monkey) - Fuq;F 
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kerak (burnt food) - fUfs; 

kerakal (pebbles / rock crystals) - fw;fy; (pebbles) 

kerana (because) - fhuzk; 

kerama, kerma (curse) - fUkk; 

keremi (intestinal worms) - fpUkp (germs) 

kerja (work) - fpupia> fhupak; 

kerkah (nibble, grind) - nfhupj;jy; 

kertas (paper) - fLjhrp 

kerul (curly hair) - FUs;> RUs; 

kerusi (chair) - nfUrp (in Hindi) 

kesturi (musk) - f];j;J}up 

kesuma (a flower) - FRkk; 

kesuma (nationalist) - FWk;gd; (chieftain, someone 
defending his territory) 

ketel (spouted pot) - Nfj;jy; 

ketumbur (an aromatic vegetable) - nfhj;Jky;yp 

kini (now) - ,dp (from now) 

kirana (ray of light) - fpuzk; 

kodi (large number as in “barang kodi’’, twenty) - 
Nfhb (/0 million) 

koja (small container) - $[h 

kolam (pond) - Fsk; 

koleh (tumbler) - Ftiy 

kosa, kusa (elephant goad) - mq;Frk; 

kota (city) - Nfhl;il (fort) 

kuda (horse) - Fjpiu 

kuda semberani (an ecstatic dance mimicking a 
horse that uses incense and a puppet horse) - 
ngha;f;fhy; Fjpiu (semberani - incense) 

kudai (basket) - $il 

kulai (bunch hanging on) - Fiy 

kulawarga / keluarga (family) - Fytu;f;fk; 

kuli (menial worker) - $yp (wages for menial work) 

kumba (mound) - Fk;gk; (mound, usually for ritual) 

kumpul (group, gang) - Fk;gy; (group, gang) 

kunci (key, bunch of keys) - FQ;rk; (key bunch) 

kundai (/ong hair) - nfhz;il (hair bunch) 

kurai (veined) - Nfhiu 

kurang (/ess) - Fiw 

kurap (skin disease) - fug;gd; 

kuris / gores (scratch) - Fwp (mark by scratch) 

kusta (/eprosy) - F\;Ik; 

kutaha (to estimate) - Fj;Jkjpg:ghf 

kuteri / ceteri (s/eeping compartment of a ship) - 
FI;NIW / vUjpd; jpkpy; 

kuti-kuti / kutik-kutik (sarcasm) - Fj;jp Fj;jp NgRiy; 

kutil (pimple) - Fjpu; / Fipy; (pimply mounds on 
river banks, pimples) 

kutip (pick) - nfhj;jp 

kutir (to pinch out) - Fjpu;jy; (to remove entirely) 

kutu (together, union) - $l;L 

kutuk (to denigrate) - nfhl;L (knuckling the scalp, to 
bully) 

laba, labam (profit) - ,yhgk; 

ladam (horse shoe) - ,yhlk; 


laksa (10,000) - ,yl:rk; (100,000) 

laksamana (admiral) - ,yl;Rkzd; (Rama’s general 
and strategist) 

laksana (pretty) - ,yl;rzk; (well groomed) 

laksmi (beautiful) - ,yl;Rkp (goddess of wealth) 

leceh (tired of) - nyr;ir 

lesa (easily) - ,Nyrh 

lingga (monolith) - ypq;fk; (black phallic stone) 

logam (metal) - cNyhfk; 

loka (realm) - Nyhfk; (realm) 

lucah (vulgar, pornographic) - Yr;rh> y{;[h (vulgar, 
immodest) 

mabuk (drunk) - kg;G 

mada (stupid) - klik (stupidity) 

madang (always) - klq;F (multiply) 

madu (honey) - kJ (honey, intoxicant) 

madur (supervisor) - kz;Nlhu; 

madya (middle) - kj;jpa 

maha (great) - kfh / kh 

mahkota (crown) - kF lk; 

mahligai (palace) - khspif 

mala (dirt) - kyk; (feaces) 

malai (garland) - khiy 

malu (shy, shame) - khY / kaq;f 

mandala / bendala (realm) - kz;lyk; 

mangga (lock, shape of mango) - khq;fh (mango) 

mangga (mango) - khq;fh (mango the fruit) 

mangkok (plate, bowl) - kq;F 

manik (beads, gems) - kzp 

manikam (ruby) - khzpf;fk; 

manusia (Auman beings) - kD\d; 

margasatwa (wild animals) - kpUfq;fs; 

maruah (respect, dignity) - kupahij 

merak (peacock) - kUf;fh (in Sanskrit) 

masa (time) - rhkk; (time) / khrk; (month) 

matu (a quality of gold) - khw;W 

maya (i//usory) - khia (delusoriness of reality) 

mayam (burial grounds) - kahdk; (crematorium) 

medan (theatre, stage) - Nkil 

meja (table) - Nk[h (in Hindi) 

memadai (¢o respect) - kjpj;jy; 

mempelai / marapulai (bridegroom) - khg;gpis 

mempelam (mango) - khk;gok; (ripe mango fruit) 

mendeliar (trader) - Kjypahu; (a caste of trader) 

menderam (magical incantation) - ke;jpuk; 

mendung (cloudy) - ke;jk; 

menteri (minister) - ke;jpup 

merdengga (a type of drum) - kpUjq;fk; 

merdu (melodious) - kpUJthd 

merunggai (‘drum-stick’) - KUq;if 

meta / menta (drunk) - kj / ke;j (drunk, dull) 

meterai (insignia, seal) - Kj;jpiu 

mina (whale, big fish) - KPd; (fish) 

misai (moustache) - kPir 

modal (capital) - Kjy; 


mudah (easy) - Klh (Sk: pleasure, delighted) 

muhtasham (noble appearance) - Kfjhl;rk; 

muka (face) - Kfk; 

mukuti (nose stud) - Yof;Fj;jp (nose stud or ring) 

mula (start) - Yyk; (start) 

mundur (retreat) - Kz;L; (back off, somersault) 

muram (downcast) - Kiwj;J 

murka (wrathful) - You;f;fk; 

mustahak (important) - Kf;fpak; 

mutia /mutiara (pearl) - Kj;jhuk; - Kj;J 

mutu (quality) - Kj;J (pearl, high quality simile) 

nada (pitch) - ehjk; (melody) 

nadi (pulse) - ehb 

naga nantaboga (dragon-like serpent) - ee;jNfhgd; 
(mlf;fpa) ehfk; (serpent in Krishna’s myth) 

nagara as in ‘nagara bukit’ (pinnacle) - mfuk; / 
rpfuk; 

nahas (disaster) - ehrk; 

nakhoda (captain or navigator) - ef;Nfhjh 

narapati (king) - eu (man) + gjp (Jeader) 

narendra (lord, king) - eu (man)+,e;jpud; (lord) 

narangi, naranja (orange) - MuQ;R 

nata (master, lord) - ehjd; 

nawab (regent) - ethg; (Muslim king) 

nayaka (minister) - ehafd; (protagonist, hero) 

negara (nation) - efuk;; (city or city-state) 

nenas (pineapple) - md;dhrp 

neraca (weighing instrument) - epWit 

neraka (hell) - eufk; 

nescaya, niscaya (certainly, surely) - epr;rakhf 

niaga (business) - tzpfk; 

nidera (sleep soundly) - epj;jpiu 

nilai (quality) - tpiy (price) / epiy (condition) 

nira (toddy) - gjePu; (toddy before fermentation), 
ePu; (water) 

nirmala (clean, pure) - epu;kyk; 

niskala (insubstantiate) - ep\;fsk; (insubstantiate) 

nista (to insult) - epe;jp (to loath) 

niyama (necessity) - epakk; (axioms) 

niyar (a great person) Neau; (affable person) 

nyana (to figure out) - Qhdk; (wisdom - noun) 

nyala (¢o light up) - Qhyk; (to enlighten) 

oceh (jabber) - Xir (voice) / nfhr;ir (jabber) 

onde (sphere, ball-like) - CUZ;il 

orang (people) - Xuhs; - Xuhd; 

paceri (a spicy salad) - gr;rb 

padema / padma (lotus) - gj;kk; 

padu (wnity) - xd;W gL 

pahai (hew) - gpy 

pahlawan (warrior) - gythd; 

paitik (eccentric) - igj;jpak; (unsound mind) 

pakal (caulk) - gf;fiu 

paksi (birds) - gl;rp 

palu (smite) - ntY 

panah (arrow) - ghzk; 

panca (pentameter) - gQ;[k; (five) 
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pancaindera (five senses) - gQ;r,e;jpupaq;fs; 

panggu (division, share) - gq;F 

pantul (bounce) - gj;J(ball) 

papa (sins) - ghgk; 

papa kerma (suffering due to past sins) - ghg;g 
fu;kk; 

paramasastra (grammar) - guk (great) + rh];juk; 
(knowledge) 

parang (type of machette) - ghuhu; (enemy), 
ghuhj:jpau; (misery), ghuh (guard), ghuk; 
(armour), ghutpUjk; (sacrifice) 

paripurna (perfect) - gup©uzk; 

pariwarta (advertise, reveal) - guptUj;jdk; (spin, 
yarn, add, barter) / guptpUj;jp (orbit, go around) 

parwah (bother, trouble) - guth (in Hindi) 

pateri (weld, solder) - gj;jpup 

patu (blanket) - Nghj;J (to cover with blanket) 

pedaka (necklace) - gjf;fk; (pendant) 

pelanggi / pelinggam (marble) - gspq;fp 

pelbagai (variety) - gy;tif 

pendita (/earned person) - gz;bjd; (scholar) 

penggal (partition) - gq;fkhf;F (divide) 

penjara (prison) - gQ;ruk; 

perahu / biduk (boat) - gIF (boat) 

peranan (ro/e) - gpuhzk; (ones breath) 

perani (theatrical stage) - gUZp (stage, theatre) 

percuma (free) - Rk;kh ngW (receive free) 

perdana (prime) - gpujhdk; (prime) 

peribahasa (sprover) - ngupa (big) + ghi\ 
(language) 

peridi (fertile) - gupj;jy; (become pregnant) 

periksa (examine) - gupr;ir 

perisai (shield) - gupir 

pertiwi (earth) - gpupj;jptp 

perkara (subject) - gpufhuk; 

perkasa (brave) - gpufhrk; 

perli (to make fun of) - Gusp (to spread gossip) 

permaisuri (queen) - guNk];tup 

pertiwi (world) - gupjptp (Mother Earth) 

pesai-pesai (splinter) - gpire;jy; 

peta (map) - glk; (picture) 

petas (fire cracker) - gl;|hNR 

peti (box) - ngl;b 

piala (trophy cup) - Ngyh (chalice) 

pihak (partisan) - ghfk; (part) 

pilau / pilu (dug-out) - gpsT (split log) 

pinang (palm) - gid 

pitam (nausea) - gpj;jk; (nausea, bile) 

podi, pudi (tiny gems) - nghb (very small objects) 

pokri (i/] behaved person) - Nghf;fpup 

pola (sample, example) - Nghy (example, likewise) 

ponu (bride) - nghz;Z 

pramuhari (air hostess) - gpuKfup (famed one) 

prasasti (inscription) - gpujp\;il (proclaim) 

puadai (spreading for seating) - Glit (sari) 
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pualam / pelinggan (a precious stone) - gtsk; (coral) 

puan (Mrs.) - ngz; (woman) 

puasa (fas?) - cgthrk; 

pudi (powder) - nghb 

pudina (mint) - Gjpdh 

puja (worship) - ©i[ 

puji (praise) - ©rp 

pundi (round container) - Fz;b (buttocks) 

pura (to pretend) - Gusp (to deceive, lie) 

purba (origin, ancient time) - ©u;tPfk; 

purbawisesa (almighty) - ©u;t(in origin) + tpNr\ 
(unique) = (prime) 

puri (city) - Gup (city) 

purnama (complete) - ©uzk; (complete) 

purnama (full moon) - ngsu;zkp 

puspa (flower) - G\;gk; 

pustaka (library, book) - G\;jfk; (book) 

putra (son, prince) - Gj;jpud; 

putri (daughter, princess) - Gj;jpup 

raga / ragam (music) - uhfk; (melody) 

rahsia (secret) - ufrpak; 

raja (king) - uh[h 

rahu (monster) - ,unF (a god that forebodes ill) 

raksasa (giant, monster) - uhl;;rrd; (cruel person, 
monster) 

ranggi (naughty) - uhq;fp (naughty) 

raji (digest) - [Puzk; 

raksa (mercury) - ghjul;rk; 

rani (queen) - uhzp (queen) 

rasa (taste, feel) - urid (taste, feel) 

rasi (luck, fortune) - uhrp (luck, fortune) 

rastali (a type of banana) - u);jhsp 

rat (world) - uhl;bak; (body that goes round) 

rata (flat) - jiu (/evel) 

rata (chariot) - ,ujk; 

ratna (gems, ruby) - uj;jpzk; (ruby) 

resi (hermit) - up\p (seer) 

roda (wheel) - Nuhij / uhl;bdk; 

roma (body hair, fur) - Nuhkk; 

roti (bread) - nuhl;b (in Hindi) 

roti canai (a type of oily, stretched and folded 
pancake) - nuhl;b + rhiz (stretch, fatten) 

rundu-randa (in crowds) - jpuz;L 

rupa (form, shape) - &gk; (form, shape) 

sabda (sound) - rg;jk; 

sabun (soap) - rhGd; (in Hindi) 

saga (forever) - rhfh (undying) 

sagar (sugar) - ru;f;fiu 

sahabat (friend) - rfghb 

sahaja (common) - rf[k; 

saka (clan) - rf (friends and relatives) 

sakar (unprocessed sugar) - ru;f;fiu (raw sugar) 

sakibaki (/eft over, remainings, wastage) - 
rhf;fpghf;fp 


saksama (equality) - ruprkk; 

saksi (witness) - rhl;rp 

sakti (power) - rf;jp 

saktimuna (Jocus of power) - rf;jpKid 

saku (sack) - rhf;F 

sama (same) - rkk; 

samesta (all universe) - rNk];jh 

samudera / semudra (ocean) - rKj;jpuk; 

sandar (/eaning on) - rhd;W (lean, depend on) 

sandera (pertaining) - rhu;e;j 

sangal (shaped like a conch) - rq;F (conch) 

sanggama (sexual union) - rq;fkk; (spiritual union) 

sanka (suspect) - re;Njfk; / rq;f (apprehension) 

santun (calm) - rhe;jk; 

sapa (address, speak) - nrg;G (address publicly) 

sapu (to smear, plaster) - OR 

sayu (sad, gloomy) - rha; (wilt, feeling down) 

sari (an Indian apparel) - rhup 

sari (essence, content) - rhuk; (essence) 

sarira (body) - ruPuk; 

sarong (hip-wrap) - rhuk; 

sarwa / serba (all things) - ru;tk; 

sarwajagat (universe) - ru;t [fk; (all the world) 

sastera (literature) - rh];jpuk; (literature, almanac) 

satay (a skewered grilled meat dish) - rij (meat) 

satria (warrior) - j;jpupad; (warrior caste) 

satu (one) - tj; 

saudara (brother) - rNfhjud; 

saudari (sister) - rNfhjup 

sauku (whip) - rTf;F 

saya / sahaya (/) — Ra (se/f) 

sayambara (compete for a prize) - Rak;tuk; 
(competition of suitors for the hand of a maiden) 

sayu (droop) - rha;jy; (wilt, droop) 

segala (all things) - rfyk; 

segera (quickly) - rPf;fpuk; 

sekutu (union, jointly) - $l;L 

seloka (verse) - RNyhfk; 

sembah (worship / obeisance) - rhk;gpuhzp 
(quitessential incense for worship) 

semberani (incense) - rhk;gpuhzp (incense) 

semenda (relatives on wifes side) - rk;ge;jp 

semesta (all the world) - rk];jk; (all the world) 

sempurna (completed) - rk;@uzk; (completed) 

sena (army) - Nrid (an army division) 

sendi (joint) - re;jp (meetng point, joint) 

sengsara (suffering) - rq;flk; / rQ;ryk; 

sentosa (happiness) - re;Njh\k; 

seperti (comparative like) - khjpup (example) 

serba (all and sundry) - rUtk; (all and sundry) 

serigala (wolf) - rupfyh (Sanskrit for jackal) 

serimuka (dignity of face) - rupKfk; 

serpah (to curse) - nrUg;G! (threat to use one’s 
sandals ... very insulting) 

serta (together) - Nru;j;J (together) 


seteru (enemy) - rj;JU (enemy) 

setia (Joyal) - rj;jpak; (Joyal) 

sidda (thought, idea) - rpj;jp (thought, idea) 
sifar (zero) - irgu; (zero) 

sihat (healthy) - Rfk; / R°k; (healthy) 

sikat (comb) - rpif / rPtp fl;:L 

silu (modesty) - rpYf;F (immodest movements) 
sindiran (provoke) - rPz;Ljy; 

singa (ion) - rpq;fk; 

singgahsana (throne) - rpq;fhrdk; ) 

siput (snail) - rpg;gp 

siram (royal bath, pouring water over the head) - 
siswa (graduand, student) - rp\;ad; (disciple) 
siti (whistle) - rPl;b 

suai (fitting) - Rit (tasteful, pleasing) 

suami (husband) - Rthkp 

suara (voice) - Rtuk; (voice / vowel) 

suci (holy, sacred) - Rrp (pure, unblemished) 
suka (like) - Rfk; (pleased, fine) 

sula (impale) - #yk; 

sulit (secret) - #0;r;rp (scheme) 

sumbu (horn) - nfhk;G 


sundal (woman of low morals) - rz;lhyp (adulteress, 


mistress, concubine) 

sundari (beautiful) - Re;jup 

sunyi (silence) - #dpak; (void) 

surai (mane) - Rupay; (vouthful hair) 

suri (Jady, wife) - #up (lady, brave lady) 

suria (sun) - #upad; 

susila (well brought up) - RrPyk; 

swa (personal, I, self; autonomous) swadaya (effort 
of one), swapraja (autonomous district), swasta 
(private sector), swatantra (autonomy), 
swasambada (self-sufficient) - Ra/ Rt (self) 

syurga (heaven) - nrhu;f;fk; 

tadahan (catchment) - jlhfk; (pool, pond) 

tairu (voghurt) - japu; 

takar (container for fluids) - jf;fu; 

takeyari (bamboo javelin) - J}f;fpnawp (heave and 
throw as a javelin) 

takung (reservoir) - Njf;fk; (containment) 

tala (rhythm, harmony) - jhsk; (rhythm) 

tali (string) - jhyp (string for wedding rites) 

tambera (brass plate with inscription) - jhk;©yk; 
(brass plate) 

tambi (peon, Indian boy) - jk;gp (a young Indian 
boy, little brother) 

tambur (tambourine) - jk;Quk; 

tampan (elegant) - jk;gk; (well attired) 

tamsil (honest, open) - cj;jkrPyd; (mythical 
character: paragon of honesty) 

tan (horse stable) - jhd; (manger, stable) 

tandil (supervisor) - jz;ly; 

tandu (climb up) - jhz;L (climb over) 

tangga (/adder) - jhq;F (to bear) 
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tanggung (take responsibility) - jhq;Fiy; (bear) 

tani (farm), petani (farmer) - jhdp (farm), jhdpak; 
(seeds, grain) 

tapa (meditate) - jtk; 

tara (spouse) - jhuk; 

taraf (status, quality) - juk; 

tarah (/evel) - jiu (floor) 

tatkala (presently) - jw;fhy 

taulan / tolan (friend) - Njhod; 

tawar (fresh taste) - Jtu; (astringent taste) 

tegur (to admonish) - jfuhW / ju;f;fk; (to fight) 

teka (to figure out) - [hjfk; (to astrologize) 

telaga (well) - jlhfk; (pond) 

tenaga (energy) - jfdk; (heat, fire) 

terkam (attack) - ju;f;fk; (fight) 

timba (pail) - jPk;ghu; 

timpa (ill luck befallen) - jPk;G (bad activities) 

tindakan (consequential action) - jz;lid (punishment) 

tirai (curtain, veil) - jpiu 

tiruan (imitation) - jpUI;L (stolen) 

tolak (push) - js; 

tong (bin) - Njhk;G 

topi (hat) - njhg;gp (may have origin in Persian) 

trisula (trident) - jpup#yk; 

tuai (harvest) - Jit (winnow, pound) 

tugal (dibber) - Jif (to pierce) 

tungku / tengku (royal title) - Jq;fd; (noble) 

ucapan (speech) - cr;rupg;G (pronounce / speak) 

uli (knead, press) - ciy (to torture, to bruise) 

undi (vofe), undil (ballot or money-box) - cz;bay; 
(donation box for the poor, money-box) 

upacara (agenda) - cgrhuk; 

upah (wage) - cg;G (salt - wages for menial labour) 

upas (poison) - gh\zk; (chemical) 

urai (decompose) - ciu (decompose, compost) 

uri (naked) - cwp (to skin, remove ones clothing) 

urit (news) - Cup (report, pronounce a statement) 

urut (massage) - CUT 

usaha (put effort) - cw;rhfk; (enthusiastic) 

usia (age) - taR — taJ 

utara (north) - cj;juk; 

wagana / wahana (vehicle) - thfdk; 

wairam (diamond) - ituk; 

wakil (representative, advocate) - tf;fpy; (Hindi) 

wanara (monkey) - thduk; 

wandu (effiminate) - tz;L (beetle) 

wanita (female, women) - tdpij 

warga (citizen) - tUf;fk; 

waris (inherit) - thuPR (may be Persian) 

warkah (epis¢le) - thu;j;ij (word) / thf;F (testimony) 

warna (colour) - tu;zk; 

wayu / bayu (breeze, wind) - thA (breeze, wind) 

weda /wedam (holy books) - Ntjk; (the Vedas) 

wibawa (thespian, high literary language) - tpgtk; 
(wealthy, high status) 
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wihara (Buddhist temple) - tp’ huh 

wijaya (victory) - [ak; 

wijayamala (magical garland to resurrect the dead) 
- tp[a khiy (heros garland) 

wilangun (secret love, plot revenge) - tpyq;fkhd 
(scheming, cunning) 

wimana (vehicle, lifing up) - tpkhdk; (aircraft) 

wira (hero, brave) - tPud; 

wiracarita (heroic tales) - tPu rupij 

wirawasta (banker, investor) - tPu t];jd; (noble of 
means) 

wirawan (hero) - tPuthd; - tPud; 

wirawati (heroine) - tPutjp 

wisesa (powerful, special) - tpNr\ (special, 
extraordinary) 

wiweka (broad minded) - tpNtfk; (wise) 

yogia (faultless) - Nahf;fpad; (faultless) 

yojana (distance as far as the eye can see) - Xir 
(distance of about 10 miles) 

yuda (war) - Aj;jk; 

zaman (period, age) - rhkk; (period within a day) 

zamindar (/andlord) - [kPe;jhu; (origin in Persian) 
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Do Malaysian Indians share 
a common religion? 


IT will be a misconception to think that all Indian spiritual traditions are 
Hindu, or that Hinduism unifies all Indians. Indians in Malaysia belong 
to many religions, and sometimes this gives rise to sub-ethnic identities. 
In the 2000 Census, 84.5% were Hindus, 7.7% were Christians, and 3.8% 
were Muslims. The rest were Bahais, Buddhists, Chinese Religionists, 
and Animists of some sort. Many consider themselves agnostics. There 
is an important minority of Tamil literati of the Dravida Kalagam ilk 
who are philosophical or political atheists or anti-religionists. The maj- 
ority of Hindus in Malaysia are Indians but a minority of non-Indian 
Hindus exist in Malaysia as well. The 2001 Census revealed that there 
are 1.4 million Hindus in Malaysia, of whom 98.3% are Indians, and 1.1% 
Chinese, and others comprise 0.6%. Although the percentage of non- 
Indians is small, the Census indicate that their number doubled since 
1991. The statistics does not reflect religious institutional membership. 
Unlike the Christians and Muslims, Hindus generally do not take formal 
membership seriously. m 


5 tel Sivan Temple at Mahabalipuram, a UNESCO 
World Heritage Site, believed to be the 

remaining temple of a complex of seven, the six 
of which are believed to be submerged in the sea 
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What are the main festivals 
observed by Malaysian Indians? 
What are the holy days? 


AS among most Diaspora Indians, the main festival of Malaysian Hin- 
dus is Deepavali. It is a domestic feast that observes a memorial offering 
for one’s ancestors. However, it is fast becoming a temple-going observ- 
ance. The second most important Hindu feast is Thaipusam that takes on 
a carnival proportion all over the country. The third is the harvest festi- 
val of Pongal or, the highlight of which is a feast of vegetarian delights. It 
is for inviting friends of other faith. Christians, particularly the Roman 
Catholics make it a point to celebrate this day in their churches. The 
order of importance is somewhat reversed in India itself where Ponggal 
is the most important. In fact in 2008 in the Tamil New Year was shifted 
to coincide with Ponggal. Other minor holy days for Hindus include 
Panguni Vuthiram, Karthigai, Adiperuku, and Navarathiri. Christian 
Tamils generally observe Maundy Thursday and Good Friday which 
brings the Lent fasting season to an end followed by the celebration of 
Easter. There are other festivals in the Christian calendar but Christmas 
is celebrated with aplomb. Indian Muslims keep the fasting month Ram- 
adhan which culminates in the celebration of Aidil Fitri. Aidil Adhah is 
also observed with much piety. 


The Hindu system of monthly, daily and hourly auspicity is so complex 
that there are professionals who produce almanacs to keep track of it. To 
a lesser degree of complexity Christianity and Islam observe an annual 
cycle of fasting and festivals. Generally Friday is a holy day in Hinduism 
and many devout Hindus observe certain ritual cleanliness on this day. 
In popular piety many abstain from meat or alcohol, and often they go to 
the temple to offer prayers. Muslim go to the mosques on Fridays, too. 
Most Indian Christians keep Sundays as a day of worship. 
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| Why is Deepavali 
“important to 
Malaysian Indian 

Hindus? 


DEEPAVALI has traditionally been an important festival for all Indian 
Diaspora - especially so for the Tamils, Punjabis, Gujaratis and Nepal- 
ese. This has got to do with the wanderlust of the people. Traders, soldi- 
ers and seamen tend to die in far away places, where no kin or kith are 
around to mourn or perform the proper rites of passage; and family 
members only receive news of their demise after a long period. As a 
result, the night before Deepavali is reserved for families to honour the 
ancestors, and to make prayers and offerings of food for the departed 
who had joined them. A lamp is lit to mark hope and life in an otherwise 
a dark night (the moon is in eclipse on Deepavali). Deepavali is by and 
large a domestic festival and since it falls at the beginning of the rainy 
season, and the Sangam literature suggests that able bodied men must 
return from the battle front to plough the earth to prepare for the next 
harvest. A failure to do this could spell failure in food production and a 
political disaster for the king. Returning officials also bring news of the 
fallen who had to be mourned. Perhaps Deepavali for the South Indians 
is a vestigial remains of the link between people and their past kings. 
However, in recent years the nostalgic rationale has somewhat faded. 
The local temples are increasingly becoming a focus for Deepavali, and 
the significance is shifting to a more universal interpretation of victory of 
good over evil. The myth of Krishna (the deity) defeating Naragasuran 
(the demon), popularized in the media is an important instant of Sans- 
kritization of indigenous practices, but for now the myth remains some- 


whatalien to most Hindus in Malaysia. 
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Why devotees 
carry kavadi 
to celebrate 
Thaipusam? 





THAIPUSAM started out as an annual pilgrimage to a temple of the 
Tamil deity Murugan the child-god, that is often located on a hill top. 
(Note that there are not many mountains in Tamil Nadu, where all these 
began.) Devotees came to make votive offerings of temple necessities 
whenever they desired something from or give thanks to Murugan. 
These traditionally included oil, milk, sugar cane, sandal paste, and 
fruits. The primitive kavadi consisted of a bunch of sugar canes strapped 
together and the prayer items tied at each end, and individuals and 


1” 


couples would carry the necessities uphill shouting “vel! vel!” to en- 
courage themselves on. This has evolved to a variety of offerings, and 
the kavadi has taken elaborate proportions. In its simplest form kavadi 
can be a pot of milk carried to the shrine, and in its grandest form an 
elaborately decorated palanquin of an icon of Murugan, the kavadi itself 
is brought to the shrine as a homage. The element of ecstasy and perfor- 
mance of feats (such as walking on upturned machetes) have come to 
add a mythic element of a regional deity going up to the abode of 
Murugan to pay respects. Often such kavadi involves piercing the skin 
and tongue of the devotees with hooks and sharpened metals called 
“alagu.” Excesses here are definitely discouraged. Thaipusam in Malay- 
sia today is celebrated in carnival proportion, and it has become a tourist 
and pilgrimage event that generates much revenue. > 


sd 
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Offering to Lord Muruga is often carried to him from one’s home or local 
temple. Parents blessed with a child often carry the infant in a cloth 
cradle; sometimes fathers carry their toddlers on their shoulders, too. 
This is perhaps the most primitive reason underlying kavadi... gratitude 
for the gift of life. A nomenclature is not known for this form of offering. 
There is a class of offering called the carrying of kudam or pot: and it 
takes the form of pal-kudam (for milk), panir-kudam (for scented water), 
and agni-kudam (for fire). Sometimes, small brass pots of milk or scented 
water are hooked onto the skin of the kavadi carrying devotee, using fish 
hooks with its barbs filed off. One kavadi proper includes the mayil- 
kavadi. It is made with a lot of peacock feathers, and in recent years this 
has been discouraged to prevent the commercialization of the feather 
importand possible cruelty to peacocks - the vehicle of Murugan. 


The generic palanquin has evolved into very special forms of kavadi. 
With the use of light weight material such as aluminium and styrofoams 
the proportions of kavadi sometimes reaches a diameter of 20 feet. Much 
is left to the imagination of the devotee and the ingenuity of his friends 
what they want carried. What is not found in Malaysia is the palava- 
kavadi made using the sacred rudraksha seeds. The seeds are not native 
to Malaysia and the imports are expensive. Another form that is not seen 
hereabouts is the macha-kudam where a fisherman puts a fish into a pot 
and carries it to the shrine of Murugan. 


In Malaysia, kavadi is not confined to Thaipusam nor is it specifically an 
offering to Murugan. Many temples devoted to other than Murugan, 
who celeberate their annual feast have kavadi being carried from a river 
nearby to the temple. During these events sometimes, another form of 
carrying called the kiragam (a pot or a deity carried on one's head) could 
be seen but it is danced to a different beat than from the kavadi. Kiragam 
is not featured during Thaipusam. @ 
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Do Malaysian Indians 
go on pilgrimages? 


. Pradesh near source of Ganga 
is a famous site for pilgrimage 


PILGRIMAGE is one of the traditional spiritual discipline of Hinduism. 
Some say “a journey is as important as the destination” whereas others 
go to collect spiritual merit by visiting the various holy sites performing 
rituals. Many Malaysians travel to India to pay homage to their gods 
such as Aiyappan at Sabarimalai; to Venkadachalapadhi at Thirupathi; 
or simply to bathe in the many holy rivers. Others go to visit their gurus 
and their ashrams. Malaysian Hindus are not partial to India when it 
comes to pilgrimages - the Subramaniar Temple in Batu Caves, Selangor 
and Maran, Pahang, are observed with much vigour. Many Hindus also 
join Christian Roman Catholics in their annual pilgrimage to the Church 
of Saint Anne at Bukit Mertajam in order to “light a candle.” Pilgrimage 
is not obligatory or even considered meritorious for Christians but many 
pilgrims consider visiting Jerusalem or Rome as a deeply moving exp- 
erience. For Muslims, pilgrimage is a sacred obligation, and this they try 
to perform at least once in their life time by worshiping at the Grand 
Mosque in Mecca. 
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THE earliest known Hindu temple is probably the ruins of the Hindu- 
Buddhist complex in Lembah Bujang in Kedah that probably dates back 
to the 5-6thcentury AD - this is an important archeological site to evide- 
nce the expansion of Tamil kings. The second oldest site of a Hindu tem- 
ple in Malaysia was probably the temple in Malacca built in the 1400s. 
The Portuguese destroyed it and made use of the temple stones for their 
city fortification. One of the stones with its “makara” still intact is still 
found on the wall near the entrance to the Stadhuys. Indians have a pro- 
verb that ’no place is fit for living if it does not have a temple,’ so traders 
often built their temples, often makeshift structures, that perhaps lasted 
the duration of the settlement. If the settlement prospered the temples 
acquired more permanent buildings. One such temple is the Malacca 
Poiyatha Vinayaga Murthi Alayam that was built in 1781 by the Chettiar 
business community. The Mariamman Koil in South Bridge Road, Sing- 
pore was builtin 1828. The Sri Mariamman Temple in Georgetown, Pen- 
ang predates that but the present structure was built in 1883. In the 
Malay States the first temple to be built is the Gunung Cheroh Kallu- 
malai Koil in Ipoh dedicated to Subramaniar that was probably set up in 
1888 when the first Tamil community settled around that vicinity. More 
importantly, the Subramaniar Temple at Batu Caves was established by 
the famous Thambusamy Pillai in 1891. The matter went to the courts 
when the District Officer attempted to bar access to the hills there. The 
devotees there won the case and began celeberating Thaipusam there 
the following year. ™ 
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What ts the 
role of Hindu 


temples in the = 4 “~<a 
community? ————— = 





TEMPLES in Malaysia are the most visible feature of the Hin- 
du community. Its function may be focused on rituals and 
worship but temples serve to regulate some aspects of Indian 
culture. It traditionally served to regulate kinship relation- 
ships. For example, the Chettiars as a caste community have 
regulated their social affairs around their temples - and vide 
their trade associations schools and public halls were built. cw 
This in many ways promoted the Tamil language. In many 
present day temples, the management tends to reflect lingui- 
stic, regional origin, caste or class identity. It is not unco- 
mmon that dissatisfied groups often breakaway and set up 
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b> their own temples nearby. Unlike in India, this caste-religious concerns 
is not usually tied up to temple revenue protectionism. This might as 
well be the case in the near future of Malaysian Indian politics. The fact 
that this exists is not surprising since in Tamil Nadu itself, temple doors 
were not open to all castes until 1937 when the then Chief Minister of 
Madras C. Rajagopalachari pushed for its legislation; and monopoly of 
caste associations in temple management was finally brought to an end 
by the current Chief Minister Muthuvel Karunanidhi in 2006. 


Many temples continue to be a source of irritation and division over the 
use of Sanskrit in worship. Many temples run by middle-class Indians 
such as those dedicated to Lord Siva and Murugan celebrate sacred 
Tamil. On the other extreme are folk temples whose concern is the uti- 
lization of the perceived mystical elements of language. A growing slice 
of temples in between have tended to seek respectability in Sanskritiza- 
tion of their practices, and to gain some legitimacy for their anti-Tamil 
opinions. 


Greater affluence among the Hindus have led to the physical develop- 
ment of the temples - many of the rude shrines of corrugated iron and 
planks seen commonly in the 1970s are now concrete structures of vari- 
ous magnificence. This means a great deal of commercial activities for 
builders who employ sculptors and painters. It also provides business 
for those who supply the manufactured ritual paraphernalia for wor- 
ship. Temple musicians, and garland-makers depend almost solely on 
Temple demands. Ona regular basis most temples provide such services 
as horoscope reading, and wedding facilities for families. Devotion to 
temple practices has also created the possibility of various literature 
such as the magazine Thungeesam, Manggala Theebam and Sakthi. Fur- 
thermore, temples that are the focus of pilgrimages and communal 
festivities also generate millions of ringgit in income both for the temple, 
and for the nation in terms of tourist dollars. Festivals are a boost for 


local Indian traders who use the occasion for their business. ™ 
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Do Malaysian 
Indians believe 
Brahmins the 
only people 
eligible to 
conduct 
worship? 
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THIS is a rather dubious 
heritage of Indians in Malaysia. 
Although, many modern 
Brahmins do not see themselves 
in anyway inherently superior 
to the non-Brahmins, many 
Malaysian Indians think that the 
Brahmins are somehow better 
equipped to conduct sacred 
rituals. Usually, it is this lot that 
are most vocal about using 
Sanskrit in worship. Ignorance, 
innocence, or foolishness, there 
are, as aresult, some Brahmins 
who make a living out of this. m 


|) The priestly class of Brahmins from 


| Rameshwaram c.1940s 


A punul ceremony unique to Brahmins 
that sets them apart from the rest of the 
community that they remain ritually 
(spiritually) unpolluted (pure) by contact 
and observance of traditional rules. The 
punul or thread worn at all times is a 
mark of separatedness. However, it is 
seen as a mark of social arrogance by 
others. 
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What is the role of 
Malaysia Hindu Sangam? 


THE Malaysia Hindu Sangam (MHS, established as a private 
limited company) was founded in 1965 by Paramalingam, a lawyer 
by profession, and his associates Dr. SM Ponniah, Palanivel Pillai 
and Lt. Kol. (retired) Karu Satiah and it reckons that it represents 
about 17,000 Hindu organizations and temples. It is commonly 
held that this society speaks the mind of the Hindus in Malaysia, 
and its role is indeed advisory, and acts as a consultant to the 
Government on matters of common Hindu concern. As a compo- 
nent of the Malaysian Consultative Council of Buddhists, Christ- 
ians, Hindus, Sikhs and Taoists (MCCBCHST), the Sangam also 
raises issues involving religious rights with the Government. It is 
most visible as spokesperson in cases of temples running into 
conflict with local authorities, conflicts in religious conversion, and 
in matters related to ecstatic excesses during temple festivals. It is 
probably to their credit that a measure of restrain is maintained in 
ecstatic feats during festivals. The Hindu Sangam sometimes casts 
itself as the “defender of the faith” when it takes on ideological 
issues. For example, in 1984 a member of Malaysia Dravida Kazha- 
gam, Narana Thiruvarutchelvam from Kulim published a local 
edition of Manjai Vasanthan’s “ Arthamuladha Indhu Madham?” 
(Is Hinduism Meaningful?) a caustic critique of Kannadhasan’s hu- 
gely popular “ Arthamula Indhu Madham” (Meaningful Hinduism). 
The Sangam took exception to it and lobbied for its ban, and the 
MIC joined in the fray. Their effort failed, a tell on the maturity of 
the reading public, but a lot of books were sold. A definitely much 


»> 
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more appreciated work of the MHS was the introduction of the 
annual Thirumurai Recital Festival in 1978. The principal person 
behind this effort was Karu Sathiah. Since the early 1990s MHS has 
assumed the need for religious growth and so has come up with 
programmes such as Hindu Propagation Action Plan (1994), and 
the Hindu Renaissance (2003). They also maintain the Malaysia 
Hindu Renaissance Fund, the Malaysian Hindu Youth Educational 
Trust, and the Manjung Hindu Sabha Orphanage Fund. 


Although, the Sangam is non-sectarian in its objectives, and its 
leadership middle class, the Hindu rights that MHS casts itself as 
advocate and represent emanate from the largely South Indian 
working class. There is as a result a certain degree of tension sharp- 
ened by MHS'’s penchant for criticizing folkish practices. The lack 
of an academic interest in the people’s way and a liberal Hindu 
education system perhaps stand in the way of MHS consolidating 
its influence. This situation is also perhaps the rationale behind the 
move by Karu Sathiah, then Secretary-General of MHS, to set up 
another body called the Malaysia Hindudharma Mamandram in 
1982. Its pietistic calls are decidedly Vedantic in character. The Ma- 


mandram works closely with MHS. 
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A FORMAL HINDU THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


AN aspect of most world religions are their claim to embrace all humanity (a 
universality) but often under its own culture-specific and often inflexible structure 
(its particularism). In Hinduism there does exist an unconscious process of con- 
textualization that seem to cast a shadow over any Hindu religious education 
endeavour. The Malaysia Hindu Sangam (MHS) introduced their Hinduism Tea- 
chers training programme as early as 1968 butit failed to gain wide appeal within 
the Hindu community. Interestingly, inthe 1970s the Government fielded the idea 
of introducing religious education in schools. In 1978 the Kesatuan Kebangsaan 
Guru-Guru Sekolah Tamil Malaya (the Malayan National Association of Tamil 
School Teachers) proposed a “non-sectarian” syllabus for primary schools that 
was produced by Jamilkuyil K Kaliaperumal of Ipoh. However, disagreement 
within the Indian teaching community, as well as doubts about its implication to 
the primacy of lslamin Malaysia, became a barrier for its implementation. In 1976 
MHS itself published a booklet /Indhu Samayam - Or Kaiyedu, authored by P. 
Arunachalam. The Malaysia Archagar Sangam set up in 1977 has a programme 
that imparts a semblence of education for temple priests in the practical arts of 
temple worship. Apart from religious instructions imparted within most guru org- 
anizations many individuals have also produced Hindu primers. In 1977 S Velu- 
samy published a 2-volume /ndhu Samaya Vilakam. |n 1984 S. Saravanan, a 
prolific writer, produced the Thirukoyil Valibadu. In 1987 Dr K Dharmaratnam of 
Klang produced the Essentials of Hinduism. |In 1989, lla. Chinniah and LR Raja- 
ngam edited the Alaya Valibadu. In 1995 AS Nagalingam of Ipoh published a 
children’s Hindu education programme, /ndhu Madha Bala Bodhini. In 1997 the 
editor of Sakthi Aru Nagappan developed a Hindu education programme. Non- 
ertheless, there is no Hindu Academy in Malaysia nor is there any theological 
education that goes beyond instruction manuals or devotional polemics. And de 





j 


has created space for cynicism and supersitions to make in-roads into the Hind 
community. @ j 
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What are the other expressions 
of Hindu religiosity in Malaysia? 


ALTHOUGH Hinduism in Malaysia is most vibrantly visible because of 
its temples and festivals, the religion finds potent expression in its guru 
tradition. These organizations are diverse, and tends to draw its mem- 
bers from the middle-class who are attracted to the institutional teaching 
and discipleship, something which is conspicuously absent in temples. 
Most of these organizations variously promote meditation, yoga, and 
scripture-reading as part of their spiritual discipline. Although the guru 
tradition represents a shift away from the florid temple rituals, a measu- 
red devotional ritual actually forms the focus for its members to congre- 
gate, participation in which they form a boundary. It must be noted that 
although Hindus in Malaysia draw their inspiration from India, there is 
also a local vitality that is peculiarly Malaysian. The guru-organizations 
have cross-cultural appeal drawing members particularly from the Chi- 
nese community. The following categorizations are indicative of the 
character of the guru organizations and the examples cited are not exha- 
ustive. The percentage of the Hindu population who participate in guru 


organizations has not been ascertained. 


Until recently, most guru organizations came into being with a strong 
social message, decrying poverty, casteism, illiteracy, ill treatment of 
women, and so forth. As social advocates they also tend towards the 
political. The Arya Samaj (founded in 1875 by Swami Dayananda Saras- 
wati in Calcutta); Persatuan Sri Ramakrishna Sarada (founded by Swa- 
mi Vivekananda in 1897 in Calcutta) and the Ananda Marga Malaysia 
(founded in Jamalpur, Bihar in 1955 by Shrii Shrii Anandamurti) are 
cases in point. A social-upliftment agenda is often the dharma staple of 
almost all guru organizations but the modern emphasis remains focused 
on individual growth. One important exception is the Hindu Sevai San- 
gam founded by TM Ramasamy in the 1980s in Seremban - they consider > 
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b> themselves the “Southeast Asia organizer” of Rashtriya Swayamsewak 


Sangh (RSS) of India for humanitarian work. Another important move- 
ment is the Hindu Rights Action Force (“Hindraf”). It resembles the RSS 
in its modus operandi, and as an advocacy group that coalesced in the 
1990s and came into prominence as a vanguard against the perceived 
arrogance of some local authorities dealing with Hindu temples. Strictly 
speaking, not a guru-organization, “Hindraf” is an expression of non- 
traditional Hinduism in Malaysia. 


Most guru-organizations tends towards the devotion of the guru, some- 
times as the manifest epiphany of the divine itself. It need be mentioned 
in the passing here that there is a class of Vedantic or Advaitist guru who 
do neither but call attention to scripture and the gradual outworking of 
the Advaitist philosophy in discipleship. One such organizations is the 
Arsha Vidya Nilayam, founded in Coimbatore in 1986 by Swami Daya- 
nanda Saraswati; of which a Malaysian branch was formed in 2000 by 
Swami Jitatmananda Saraswati. Vedantist schools normally trace their 
lineage to the 9th century guru Sankarachariyar and initiates normally 
carry the title “Saraswati” with their name. 


The Divine Life Society was founded in 1936 by Swami Sivananda Saras- 
wati (1887-1963) who found his vocation while serving as a doctor in 
British Malaya. Swami Pranavananda formed the Malaysian branch in 
1950. This active society hosts a large number of sacred literature in the 
Internet. The Sai Sadhana Satsang Malaysia (founded in the 1960s by Sai 
Baba) made its appearance in Malaysia in the late 1970s and their mem- 
bers are encouraged to participate in welfare programmes. Another org- 
anization that has some appeal among the Malaysians is the Persatuan 
Kesedaran Krishna Antarabangsa (i.e. the International Society for Kri- 
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> shna Consciousness or more popularly “ISKCON”). Founded by A.C. 
Bhaktivedanta Srila Prabhupada (1896-1977), the Malaysian arm was 
established in Kuala Lumpur in 1980. Their regular anadhana (alms of 
food) is well known and appreciated by the public. 


However, there are organizations whose Hindu inspiration is from the 
US. For example, the Saiva Siddhanta Church in Klang (founded in 1986) 
refer to themselves as the “local mission” of the Hawaii-based Kauai 
Aadheenam. It is headed by a Caucasian, Satguru Bodhinatha Veylan- 
swami, and the organization is famed for their particularly well design- 
ed periodical, Hinduism Today - a powerful voice of Hinduism among 
the Diaspora. The Self Realization Fellowship is based in Los Angeles 
and is built around the personage of Pramahamsa Yogananda who is 
known internationally for his book Autobiography ofa Yogi. Paying mem- 
bers receive their spiritual instructions vide the postal service. Altho- 
ugh not obligatory students form groups to practice their meditation. 
This organization traces their spiritual ancestry and American destiny to 
Mahaavatar Babaji of India. Of historical curiosity is the Theosophical 
Society. Founded by Helena Petrovna Blavatsky and her associates in 
1875 in New York, it had their head office moved to Bombay in 1879. The 
Malaysian chapters have been in existence sporadically ever since. Ano- 
ther guru-organization currently gaining importance is the Eckankar 
Satsang Malaysia Bhd/ECK Centre Bhd established in Malaysia in 1970. 
Their Minneapolis-based parent body Eckankar International was foun- 
ded by John Paul Twitchell in 1965 in Las Vegas. 


All guru-organizations strongly emphasize the importance of a devo- 
tion to their guru - a tradition established by Sankaracharyar himself. 
Most modern gurus take pain to establish their lineage for their authenti- 
city, and most give it added emphasis by granting their guru some evid- 
ence of miracle for their higher purpose in life. Organizations such as the 
Sahaja Yoga International and the Persatuan Brahma Kumaris Raja Yoga 
(Malaysia) tend to avoid lineage and establish their teaching on their 
ownauthority. 


»> 
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Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Vivekananda was the spiritual genius who brought Hinduism to the 
world outside India. He took the Western world and a whole generation 
by storm by expounding the intellectual foundation of all Indic Religions. 


There is also a class of guru organizations centred around great Indian 
cultural champions. They tend to be independent of each other or of any 
Hindu orders in India. Much in vogue in the early half of last century 
were organizations that sprung revering the teachings of Swami Viveka- 
nanda (1863-1902) such as the Vivekananda Ashram, Kuala Lumpur 
founded in 1904; Ramakrishna Math, Penang; and more recently the 
Vivekananda Youth Movement, Seremban. Vallalar or Ramalinga Adi- 
gal (1823-1874) is an important modern Saivite sage of the Siddhanta 
tradition who has an extensive corpus of literature to his name. Organi- 
zations such as the Arutjyothi Vallalar Mandram of Sungai Petani, the 
Vallalar Anbu Nilayam of Ipoh and many others are centred around his 
teachings - they do not have any central body. The more modern sage 
Gnanavallal Paranjothi Mahan, (1900-1981), a Muslim by birth and who 
founded the Universal Peace Institute Sanctuary in Calcutta has as a 
wide following in Malaysia and many have formed their own organiza- 
tions to continue their discipleship, initiates of which carry the title 
“Paranjothi.” There are also organizations devoted to the mythical sage 
Agathiyar such as the Pertubuhan Sri Agathiyar Sanmarga Gurukulum 
Malaysia or the Sri Agathiyar Gyana Peedam. 
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>» There have always been men in Malaysia, known for their charisma and 
erudition, who had gathered people around them. One such illustrious 
person was Ipoh-born Satyananda Swami (1909-1961) who founded the 
Pure Life Society Shuddha Samajam Corporation. K.L. in 1949. Another 
notable example of local vitality is, Athmanantha Gurukal from Sitia- 
wan, Perak, who founded Athmanantha Gurukulam in the early 1980s. 
He runs an ashram currently located in Jelebu, Negeri Sembilan promo- 
ting the practice of yoga and herbs for healing and health. 


A feature of home grown Hindu organizations is their penchant to com- 
bine the ancient with the modern. AJA Peter, the founder of Institute of 
Motivation Dynamics in 1973 also brought into Malaysia Toastmasters 
International (1977) and Silva Mind Control International (1978). His 
work generated a great deal of interest in motivational programmes 
among the Indians. However, many found themselves hampered by the 
Western modalities and the use of English. The central aspect of Peter’s 
programme was a five or seven-day intensive, highly focused, emotion- 
ally charged group therapy which he called the “Experiential Unfold- 
ment Sessions.” This was adapted into Tamil and was called “anubava 
payirchi.” One of Peter’s students, G Subramaniam (now styled Nyana- 
vallal Paranjothi) founded the Self Awareness Centre but he supplement- 
ed the programme with a spiritual dimension by following up with the 
kundalini yoga teaching of Paranjothi Mahan. An off-shoot of this org- 
anization is the True Realization Centre founded by KM Sivaswamy - 
here Paranjothi Mahan was abandoned in favour of the Eckankar system 
of belief! This resulted in many of the followers of Sivaswamy also be- 
coming members of the Eckankar Satsang Malaysia. 


Hindu student clubs such as Persatuan Mahasiswa Hindu (of Universiti 
Teknoloji Malaysia), Persatuan Hindu (of Universiti Putra Malaysia), or 
Persatuan Hindu Universiti (of University Malaya) are student organi- 
zations that evidences official tolerance of diversity in Malaysia. A direct 
result of this organizations is the formation of Hindu Youth Organiza- » 
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b> tion (HYO) by the alumni who want to continue their “service above 
self.” The spiritual adviser behind HYO was Swami Satyananda of Pure 
Life Society and later Swami Pranavananda Saraswati of the Divine Life 
Society. HYOs have been in existence since 1949 and they are indepen- 
dent of each other but form the main component of Majlis Belia Hindu 
Malaysia, which in turn is a component organization of the Malaysian 
Youth Council. The university student fervour was also the inspiration 
behind the formation of the Sri Murugan Center (SMC). It was organized 
in 1982 by Dr. Thambirajah, then president of the NGO Education, Wel- 
fare and Research Foundation. SMC’s primary objective is to organize a 
volunteer work force to provide extra curricular tutoring for secondary 
school students. Strictly speaking not a guru organization its member- 
ship with Malaysia Hindu Sangam and its explicit Hindu name, logo, 
rituals and pilgrimage to motivate their students makes it primarily an 
expression of Hindu faith, anon-conventional one. & 





Swami Atmaram (d: 1949?) the archetypal Malaysian guru; a social reformist and 
Sithandhist devoted to the Saivite sage Appar; he hailed from the rubber plantations of 
Selangor. He found his vocation working in the Sungai Burong Agriculture Colony, or 
fujigo organized by the Japanese Military at the 9th Mile Kuala Selangor road, where 
Swami was forced into in 1942. There he worked closely with KP Sami (later Dravida 
Kazhagam’s national president) to found the Gandhi Tamil School. In 1947 and 1948, 
he organized dramas to found the the Appar Tamil School and the Sentul Tamil School, 
both in Kuala Lumpur. He was a much respected associate of Narasimha lyengar of 
Tamil Nesan and Swami Satyananda of Pure Life Society. 
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SWAMI SATYANANDA (1909- 


1961), was born Kailasa Pillai in Ipoh, and was 


a student at St. Michael’s School. He entered the 
holy order of Sri Ramakrishna in 1937 initiated by 
Swami Vijna-nananda in Allahabad as 
Brahmachari Kailasam. In 1942 he resigned to 
devote time to social work. In 1949 he met the 
Tamilist, Mahayogi Shudha-nanda Bharati who 
initiated him into full monk-hood and gave him his 


Swami Satyananda is famously known as the founder of the Pure Life 
Society Shuddha Samajam Corporation K.L. as the vehicle of his idealism. 
Devastated by the suffering he witnessed during the Japanese Occupa- 
tion he set up his orphanage in its present location at Jalan Puchong. Later 
ion 1949 he built the Dharma Institute next door. The school later became a 
primary and asecondary school. Petaling at that time was an impoverished 
area without proper amenities, and Swami worked hard to secure a piece of 
land and raised funds to build another school, the Saraswathi Tamil School 
which opened to students in 1950. 


Before the War, as a novitiate at the Ramakrishna Math in Singapore, he 
became the principal of the two schools of the Mission - the Vivekananda 
Boys School and the Saradamani Girl’s School. Not being able to lay hands 
on a proper history book for local use, he sat down and wrote Glimpses of 
Malayan History - this book eventually became an approved text book for 
Government schools for several years. He later wrote many other books, 
including Kanan Sarithiram - A Historical Life of Sri Krishna (1950), and 
vUyarndhor vUlagu (1953). 


When war intervened he found himself playing counsellor and spiritual 
adviser to Subash Chandra Bose. Bose protected the Swami by placing 
him under high government ranks but it also obligated him to leave the 
Ramakrishna Mission. Swami Satyananda was accorded a military rank to 
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undertake a secret journey to the Burma-Siam Railway to report on condi- 
tions of workers there. His subsequent tour of Malaya during the war and as 
Joint Secretary of the Indian Relief Committee after the war left him deeply 
wounded in spirit. He found children and women orphaned and abandoned 
and one of the task he took upon himself was to set up homes for them. It is 
believed he organized such homes in Singapore, Batu Gajah, Taiping and 
Penang. 


In 1945 with the return of the British, Swami was interred. The intervention 
of Jawaharlal Nehru secured freedom for all the political prisoners. Nehru 
who was Swami’s personal friend went on to appoint him together with 
John Aloysius Thivy as Joint-Secretary of the Indian Relief Committee. 
While Thivy’s was working in Kuala Lumpur, Swami toured Malaya. Many 
stragglers and collaborators were repatriated to India as a result. Later 
these two men went on to set up the Malayan Indian Congress. Thivy 
assumed presidentship but left in 1950 to take up Indian citizenship and to 
be an ambassador for India. However, Swami remained all his life a con- 
fidante and adviser to its leadership until his own demise in 1961. 


Towards the end of the war Swami moved back to Kuala Lumpur where he 
became the Supervisor of Appar Tamil School. While busy with the Indian 
Relief Committee, Swami convened and chaired the Pan Malayan Indian 
Teachers’ Federation Conference, after which he was appointed Adviser of 
Indian School Teachers’ Union. His involvement in education stood him in 
great strength when he became the voice of Ko Sarangapani’s “Thamil 


Yengal Uyir’ in Kuala Lumpur. 


Little known about Swami Satyananda were his “friends” who achieved 
eminence in their own rights, namely, K Satkunam, John Douglas Victor 
Main (1926-1982), Swami Pranavananda (1908-1982) and Yan Kee Leong 
(1899-1986). 
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Hindu Youth Organization (HYO) began in 1949 in Kuala Lumpur as an 
informal “Youth Spiritual Group” of friends of K Satkunam. Later the vari- 
ous HYOs, still popular among university students and graduates, gath- 
ered to form the Hindu Youth Council. Swami was their principal adviser 
during these years. 


John DV Main was a Malayan civil servant in 1950s who tutored under 
Swami Satyananda for a time. Main went on to become a brilliant lawyer in 
London. There he founded the Ealing Prayer Centre before moving on to 
Montreal in 1977 to set up a Benedictine Priory there. They now have 
prayer centres in 17 major cities and 900 prayer groups. And they trace 
their indebtedness to Swami Satyananda’s spirituality of meditating “in the 
presence of holiness.” 


When Swami Satyananda moved to Kuala Lumpur in 1946 to found the 
Pure Life Society, two men drew close to assist him. One was N Ponniah 


who served as his Secretary until 1951 and another was Yan Kee Leong 


who served as his Treasurer until 1959. Ponniah went on to become 
initiated as Swami Pranavananda and founded the Malaysian branch of 
the Divine Life Society in 1952. Yan Kee Leong, a respected artist went on 
to co-found the Bahai Movementin Malaysia. 


As a proponent of inter-religious dialogue Swami Satyananda founded the 
Council for Inter Faith Co-operation in 1956 which later became the 
Malaysian Inter-Religious Organization (MIRO). Their objective was to 
spread the ideal of “dignity of man and spirit of brotherhood by transcend- 
ing the differences of race, nationality, sex, language and creed, and to 
promote mutual understanding and co-operation among all religions.” After 
a period of quiet this work has been revived in 1986 as the Inter-Faith 
Spiritual Fellowship (INSaF). m 
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Is Thirukural 
a holy book? 


THIRUKURAL is a book of 1,330 aphorisms set in mnemonic metres, 
written by the ancient sage Thiruvaluvar. Tradition holds that he lived 
in Mylapore with his wife Vasugi around the first century BC. Although 
Valluvar’s era is known to have been steeped in religious controversies, 
or perhaps for that very reason, the Kural is non-sectarian in character, 
thus lending itself to the moderns as a literature for all humanity. 


The earliest European scholar to recognize the Kural was the Portuguese 
scholar monk Joam de Vila de Conde. Beschi and Francis W. Ellis did a 
modern commentary but it achieved fame among Western scholars with 
the George Uglow Pope’s The ‘Sacred’ Kurral of Tiruvalluva-Nayanar in 
1886. But it was Arumuga Navalar’s edition with Parimelalagar’s com- 
mentary published in 1862 that enthralled the Tamil public. Thirukural’s 
public imprimatur followed the rise of the Dravida Munetra Kalagam. 


Often Tamil public speeches today begin with an appropriate quotation 
of a “kural.” The Kural has thus been contextualized and brought up to 
date by thinkers in every generation. Its spiritual character is defined by 
its first ten aphorisms which different religious schools had interpreted 
as their own. Recent thinkers say that these ten sayings lends itself to 
postmodernism when viewed as philosophical “analytic statement” (as 
opposed to “synthetic statement”). Although, the Kural exerts a deep 
and profound influence on Tamils, still no Tamil will claim it to be a 
religious book let alone a “holy book.” m 
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Do Malaysian Hindus 
reckon a “holy book’? 


A “holy book” implies an authority fit to sanction a text as the truth. This 
concept is not alien to Indian culture but unlike Semitic religions, hege- 
monic tendencies are eschewed. Despite the checkered history of Indian 
tolerance, reverence for language has helped Tamils embrace religious 
works of Jain (e.g. Naladiyar), Buddhist (e.g. Silapathigaram), Christian 
(e.g. Thembavani) or Muslim (e.g. Sirapuranam) for their literary merit. 


Among Hindus, a good number consider the Sanskrit works of Vedas 
and its derivative texts as sacred. Related philosophical works, comm- 
entaries and myths number by the hundreds, the most popular being the 
Mahabaratha, Bhagavad Gita, and the Ramayana. A minority Tamil Vai- 
shnavite works such as the Nalayira Pirabandham and Artha Panjangam 
(13th century) exist but in the main Tamil sacred texts belong to the 
Saivite School. By popular assent the most important are the Thevaram 
(7-9th century), Thiru Vasagam (8th century), Thiru Isaipa, Thirumandhi- 
ram, Nambiyandar Nambi Hymns (11th century), and the Sandhana Poets. 
Derived from these are the philosophical works of Siva Nyana Bodham 
(13th century), Saiva Samaya Neri, and the Siva Prakasam (14th century). 
Important works of myths include Periya Puranam, and Thiru Vilayadal. 
The 17th century Thayumanavar Hymns are also revered. 


Among the Saivite literature there is a sub-genre called the Sithandha 
works. The International Saivite Conference in 1903 convened in Trichi- 
rapali, dominated by Brahmins, declared that this genre is Sudra works 
and therefore of unequal value to the above mentioned corpus. Regret- 
able as this was many moderns continue in this attitude denying a place 
of prestige for the Thiruvarutpa of Ramalinga Adigal (1823-1874). Inci- 
dentally, as a result of this slight, spearheaded by Maraimalai Adigal the 
Saiva Siddhanta Samajam was formed in 1905. It was re-named Saiva 
Siddhanta Perumanram in1982. @ 
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Winat is the convarsion rate 
among) Malaysian Incians? 


AN indirect and a very rough estimate on religious conversion rates in 
Malaysia can be estimated with existing data. The increase of the Indian 
population from 1991 (1,300,188) to 2000 (1,666,048) was 28.1%. This can 
be considered the natural growth rate of the community. If this rate is 
applied to all the various religious groups separately, the Indian Hindu 
population should have been 1,086,752 but the actual was 1,408,503. This 
means an additional 15,950 Indians over and above the natural growth 
rate had declared themselves to be Hindus. This is interesting because 
Hindus are the least likely to engage in proselytization activities. The 
Buddhist and Chinese Religionists among the Indians had nearly doub- 
led over the same period, from 9,596 (1991) to 21,210 (2000) indicating 
8,914 new adherents there. At the same time at least 4,733 Chinese who 
were pre-dominantly Buddhist and Chinese Religionists have given the- 
ir religion as Hinduism. The number of Chinese Hindus increased from 
8,485 (1991) to 15,206 (2000). Indian Muslims, on the other hand, who are 
the least likely to be responsive to proselytization, had experienced a 
drop. Possibly this is due to a change in their racial category itself, that is 
they have declared their race as “bumiputra.” Indian Muslims asa result 
are now a “diminishing community.” The Christians, who are the more 
likely to engage in proselytization efforts, on the other hand have experi- 
enced only anumerical growth, 104,313 (8.0% in 1991) to 127,977 (7.7% in 
2000) but it is lower than the natural growth rate figure by 5,689! Perhaps 
Christians do have a lower birth rate but it does not adequately explain 
the figures. A likely explanation is that the churches are losing their 
members to Hinduism and Buddhism; or their proselytization effort is 
off-set by emigrating (when they leave the country) or re-categorizing 
their race (when they convert to Islam). ™ 
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Why do Malaysian Indians 
convert to another faith? 


RELIGIOUS conversion among other aspects involves a re-alignment of 
one’s social identity and it takes place all the time. Since Hinduism alone 
does not profess a proselytizing programme for their religion, the pre- 
vailing perception is that Hindus are being aggressively proselytized by 
members of other faiths. However, statistics shows that Hinduism is 
proving itself to be an attractive faith. For religious conversion to take 
place there must be a set of “push-factors” and a set of “pull-factors.” 
Leaders and members of a faith, especially if they are family members as 
well, often put tremendous pressure against a member who wants to 
leave. However, in Malaysia if the pressure goes beyond ostracism, that 
person has recourse to the law. In the case of an Indian Muslim, the legal 
recourse is absent, since Islam does not recognize freedom of religion the 
way secular law does. In fact, in Islam leaving the faith (murtad) is a cap- 
ital offense. The Semitics religions (Islam, Christianity, and the Bahai 
Faith) are all built around missionary principle and therefore has a built- 
in spiritualized agenda for organizational growth. Very often religious 
teachers not only discourage leaving but also uphold certain peculiar 
customs in order to accentuate the boundary between themselves (the 
righteous”) and others (“the unrighteous”). Despite esoteric claims of 
divine intervention, it is inevitably human to countenance their own 
faith as perfect but paradoxically it is this very sense that creates dis- 
illusionment. People do leave their faith when it fails to fulfill one’s need 
but another does, but often the issue at hand is not spiritual but 
intellectual, emotional, social or even political. m 


[Note: Even though, there is no due process for conversion into Hinduism, the 
general truth in Malaysia is that persons of multiple faith is rare and often not 
tolerated. | 
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What are the Malaysian Indian 
attitudes towards conversion? 


A Christian, Muslim or a Bahai will naturally be glad to receive 
one into their number. However, for most Hindus conversion is 
largely seen as a political issue, and there are at least two discerni- 
ble explanations. Firstly, Hindus, often assert that any claim of 
monopoly to spiritual truths (however wonderful it may sound) 
is basically an act of deception, since revelatory truths (upon whi- 
ch the Semitic faiths are built) are neither provable nor disprov- 
able, that is to say that they are not verifiable, nor falsifiable, in 
short simply not scientific. Therefore no revelation of any religion 
can lay claim to ultimate truth. Hence, the philosophical atheists 
among Indians, and the common Hinduassertion that missionary 
activities are fundamentally not about the spiritual truths but 
about building religious organizations. The second argument is 
theological. The Advaitist attitude that is embedded in almost all 
Hindu teaching is that spiritual truth is constantly unfolding all 
the time, each according to his or her own ability to understand it, 
therefore claims of any one religion are not comparable to that of 
another religion. It follows that spiritual truth is radically indivi- 
dualistic. Therefore, any claim of “revealed knowledge” actually 
reduces the claim into a commodity and the structure that is built 
around it must necessarily be selling this commodity in a guise. 
Conversion in this light is seen as exchanging one set of imperfect 
understanding of human nature for another, and the deciding fac- 
tor comes back to politics. So it would not be surprising that an 
average Malaysian Indian will affirm the freedom to embrace any 
faith one chooses, but will also eschew conversion to a faith that 
does not recognize that freedom. Indians of Semitic faiths tend to 
see their proselytizing activity as a spiritual obligation and an exe- 
rcise of their religious freedom and indeed this freedom is nece- 
ssary for their survival but it puts them at odds with the rest of the 
community. # 
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Who are 
Sri Lankan Tamils? 


IN this book Tamils from Sri Lanka are generically called “Sri 
Lankan Tamils.” This however is a simplification of a much 
more diversified and complex people. In Sri Lanka itself, the 
term “Sri Lankan Tamils” refers to the non-Vellalar caste Tamils 
who predominate in the northern and eastern geography of Sri 
Lanka. The upper caste Vellalar, particularly those from the 
Jaffna peninsula, the “Jaffnese,” consider themselves a distinct 
elite by virtue of their economic class and disdain the term “Sri 
Lankan Tamil.” According to the 2001 Sri Lanka Census, the 
“Jaffnese” and the non-Vellalar Tamils comprised about 12.6% 
of the population. The largely stateless “Indian Tamils” 
(migrants imported by the British in the 19th and early 20th 
century) comprised 5.5%, and are viewed as a distinct sub- 
cultural people. Muslims or ”Moors” who are generally settled 
along the eastern coast comprise about 7.2% and they are 
largely Tamils, but who claim some sort of Arab co-ancestry. 
Together the Tamils in Sri Lanka form 25.2% out of the 
population of 20,926,315. This figure does not include the 
estimated 200,000 (2007), mostly Jaffnese, who have migrated to 
the West; and the 98,629 refugees in India. Similarly, “Jaffnese” 
of Malaysia had also long held to this notion of social 
separatedness and maintained a lack of communal solidarity 
with the rest of the Tamil population. Due to their better 
education and economic strength, most of the Malaysian Sri 
Lankan Tamils too have emigrated and it is believed that they 
are a “diminishing community” in Malaysia now. m 
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Are there Tamils in 
places other than the 
India-Sri Lanka region? 


TAMILS over the last 200 years have been migrating to different parts of 
the world and in some countries they have become third or fourth gen- 
eration residents. They often have little or no connection with India. It is 
difficult to identify a Tamil and various types of estimation exist. In 
Tahiti, for example Tamils are the descendants of just about 20 families 
who arrived about a century ago, and except perhaps their name they 
have little in common with their ancestral land or the Tamil diaspora. In 
Reunion a 1991 estimate indicated there were 120,000 Tamils there but 
Tamil is their second language. In Singapore, the 2000 Census published 
that 150,184 identified themselves as Tamils but only 90,621 said their 
mother-tongue was Tamil. In Fiji there are 1,220 Tamils but their first 
language tends to be Hindi, and almost none speak Tamil. Canadian 
statistics published that in 2001 at least 45,485 identified themselves as 
Sri Lankan, 26,945 as Tamil, and 581,665 as East Indian but 92,010 
considered themselves Tamil speaking. There are an estimated 2,500,000 
Indians in Myanmar of whom 200,000 are expected to be Tamils. And in 
a country like Sri Lanka war has displaced so many Tamils, and official 
estimates say their figures are at best “provisional.” By a 2001 census 
taking, there were 2.5 million Tamil speaking people there. Of whom 
there are 98,629 Sri Lankan Tamils were resident in India itself, of whom 
nearly 68,000 are in refugee camps. Taking into consideration the Tamils 
living in different parts of India itself, the total Tamil Diaspora is esti- 
mated to be just about3 million. According to the Census of India Report 
of 1961 the total number of Tamils in the whole of India numbered 
30,562,706 which increased to 53,006,368 in 1991. The figures overleaf all 
suffer some sort of uncertainty, and it does not include guest-workers. m 
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TAMIL GLOBAL DISTRIBUTION 


Australia 
Cambodia 
Canada 


Denmark 
Fiji 
Finland 
France 


Germany 


India 

Italy 

Laos 
Malaysia 
Mauritius 
Myanmar 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 


Reunion 
Singapore 
South Africa 
Sri Lanka 


Sweden 
Switzerland 
Tahiti 

Thailand 

United Kingdom 


United States 


24,074 (2001 Census) 
Less than 100 (General estimation) 


111,600 (2003 - First language for 97,700 only - Media 
almost always reports the figure of 200,000 or more - 
Statistics Canada Census) 


10,291 (2005 - includes 7,314 citizens) 
1,220 (Mother-tongue is mostly Hindi) 
231 (2000 - including 188 PRs in 1998) 


10,950 (1996 - including 644 citizens in 1990 - 
Immigration Data) 


35,000 (2006 SIL* estimate but 60,000 by Immigration 
estimates) 


53,006,368 (1991 Census) 

23,652 (1997 National Statistics Institute) 
Less than 100 (General estimation) 
1,580,210 (2001 Census) 

31,000 (2006 SIL estimate) 

200,000 (General estimation) 

7,046 (2006 SIL estimate) 

5,634 (2006 - NZ Census) 


10,335 (2002 - including 6,915 citizens — National 
Statistics) 


120,000 (1991 - Tamil is second language) 
150,184 (2000 - First language for 90,621 only) 
250,000 (2006 SIL estimate) 





2.5 million (2001 provisional Census - does not include 
98,629 resident in India) 


5,700 (1997 — including 131 PRs) 
30,192 (1996 — including 14,400 PRs and 2,426 refugees) 
Descendants of 20 families 


Less than 100 (General estimation) 

60,000 (2006 SIL estimate, of whom 44,000 (by 1993 
estimate) are from Sri Lanka) 

24,575 (2005 Census) 


[* SIL: Summer Institute of Languages, Wales, UK is a private organization that 
monitors language group movements. ] 
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INDIAN DIASPORA 2001 ESTIMATES 


Indian 
Country Diaspora‘ Citizens? 
Afghanistan 500 - 
Algeria 5 40 
Andorra - 200 
Angola 45 250 
Argentina 1,200 400 
Armenia - 200 
Australia 160,000 30,000 
Austria 3,005 8,940 
Azerbaijan - 250 
Bahrain - 130,000 
(20.2% of the population) 
Barbados 2,100 100 
Belarus - 70 
Belgium - 7,000 
Belize 500 - 
Benin 450 - 
Bhutan - 1,500 
Botswana 3,000 6,000 
Brazil 1,500 400 
Brunei (100 stateless) 500 7,000 
Bulgaria - 20 
Burundi 300 - 
Cambodia 150 150 
Cameroon 250 - 
Canada 700,000 150,000 
(1,000 stateless. Sikhs. Politically proactive.) 
Cape Verde 4 
Chad 125 - 
Chile 39 611 
China 5 300 
Colombia 1 19 
Comoros 50 - 
Costa Rica 1 15 
Cote d'Ivoire 30 270 
Croatia 10 - 
Cyprus - 300 
Czech Republic 20 400 
Denmark 900 1,252 
Djibouti 280 - 
Dominica - 20 
Ecuador - 5 
Egypt 40 1,350 
Eritrea 30 1,723 
Ethiopia 34 700 
Fiji 336,579 250 


(Many are in NZ. Politically precarious) 


Indian 
Country Diaspora‘ 
Finland (10 stateless) 410 
France 55,000 
Guinea Bissau 25 
Gambia 135 
Germany 10,000 
Ghana 2,000 
Greece - 
Guadeloupe 40,000 
Guyana 395,250 
Hong Kong 28,500 
Indonesia 50,000 
Iran - 
Iraq 50 


Ireland (Politically active.) 600 
Israel (Indian Jews) 45,000 


Italy 36,000 
Jamaica 60,000 
Japan 1,000 
Jordan 30 
Kazakhstan - 
Kenya 85,000 
(2,500 stateless) 
Korea (North) - 
Korea (South) 200 
Kuwait 1,000 
(12.8% of the population) 
Kyrgyzstan 100 
Laos (Mostly Tamils) 18 
Lebanon 25 
Libya 400 
Lithuania - 
Madagascar 25,000 
(1,000 are stateless) 
Malaysia 1,600,000 
(50,000 are reckoned stateless by India.) 
Maldives 1 
Mali 20 
Mauritius 704,640 
(70% of the population. Politically proactive.) 
Mexico 400 
Mongolia - 
Morocco 25 
Mozambique 20,000 
Myanmar 2,500,000 
(400,000 stateless) 
Namibia 32 


Citizens? 


780 
10,000 


25,000 
1,800 
7,000 


100 
22,000 
5,000 
800 

60 
1,000 
300 
35,500 
1,500 
9,000 
900 
1,127 
15,000 


5 
2,500 
294,000 


107 
11,000 
12,000 

5 
3,000 


15,000 
9,000 


11,1116 


35 
350 
870 

2,000 


78 


Indian 
Country Diaspora' Citizens? 
Netherlands 200,000 15,000 
(2,000 stateless) 
New Zealand 50,000 5,000 
(Fijians, Gujaratis, Sikhs. Politically proactive) 
Nigeria 8,000 17,000 
Norway - 5,630 
Oman 1,000 311,000 
(3.5% of the population) 
Papua New Guinea - 1,000 
Panama 211 1,953 
Peru 10 135 
Philippines 24,000 2,000 
(12,000 are stateless) 
Poland 75 750 
Portugal 65,000 5,000 
Qatar 1,000 130,000 
(23.8% of the population) 
Reunion 220,000 55 
(25% of the population) 
Romania 2 489 
Russia 44 16,000 
Saudi Arabia 1,500,000 
(6.9% of the population. USD4bil annual repatriation) 
Senegal 13 8 
Seychelles 2,000 3,000 
Singapore 217,000 90,000 
(Politically active) 
Slovakia - 100 
Solomon Islands - 20 
South Africa total: 1,000,000 


1 Diaspora does not include Indians of Malaysian or 


Sri Lankan origins. 
2 Indian Citizens include students, guest workers, 
embassy staff and pilgrims. 


Source: Government of India Report of the High 


Level Committee on the Indian Diaspora, Ministry of 
External Affairs and Foreign Secretary's Office, New 


Delhi, 2000 [Accessed on 22 December 2006 at 
http://www.indiandiaspora.nic.in] 


Indian 
Country Diaspora’ 
Spain 16,000 
St. Lucia - 
St. Vincent /Grenadines 
Sudan 300 
Suriname 150,306 
(Politically proactive.) 
Sweden 9,000 
Switzerland 8,400 
Syria 1,800 
Taiwan 1,800 
Tajikistan - 
Tanzania 85,000 
Thailand 70,000 


Trinidad & Tobago 500,000 
Tunisia - 
Turkey - 


United Arab Emirates 50,000 
(30.0% of the population) 


Uganda 7,000 
United Kingdom 
Ukraine - 
United States 
Uzbekistan 40 
Vanuatu - 
Venezuela 400 
(10 are stateless) 
Vietnam - 
Yemen 100,000 
Zambia 10,000 
Zimbabwe 15,500 
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Citizens? 


13,000 
200 
160 

1,200 
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2,000 
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5,000 
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total: 1,200,000 
3,400 

total: 1,678,765 
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50 
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Is Tamil Eelam a country? 


TAMIL Eelam has been the traditional homeland of a large group of 
Tamil people (2-4 million) on the northern part of Sri Lanka who have 
their own history of Tamil kingship and claims to legitimacy. As a disti- 
nct region, it was self-governed and at various times enjoyed both dip- 
lomatic and economic ties with the southern Sinhalese kingdoms with 
clear spheres of influence. In 1833 this changed. The British established 
their rule over the region from Colombo; but after independence in 1948, 
political control of Eelam shifted into Sinhalese hands. Under modern 
circumstances Eelam Tamils ought to have evolved a shared national 
identity, but Sinhalese supremacist attitudes and its resultant policies 
led to a complete breakdown of racial relationship in Sri Lanka. The Brit- 
ish also left behind a large number of Tamils who were of a more recent 
immigration stock whom they thought will be assimilated into the main- 
stream economy and politics, but as it turned out, it was another tragic 
wish. Stratified and mismatched by race, caste, class, religion and origin 
Eelam Tamils are holding out to the believe that Tamils can only be safe 
in their own homeland - their traditional territories that extend from 
Jaffna peninsula right down to the third of the island, two thirds of the 
coastal region in the east, and half the west coast region. ll 





It is no picnic here ... refugees who flee violence in Sri Lanka land in Tamil Nadu. Here they 
are free from criminal intimidation, rape, and fear for one’s life but they face the prospect of 
poor nutrition, insanitary housing, loss of schooling, and poor medical care. Many refugees 
also bring along with them many orphaned children. 
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What is the Tamil Eelam-Sri 
Lanka conflict about? 


THIS book cannot adequately answer this question. However, four sig- 
nificant features of the struggle stand out: one, when the British created a 
politically unified Ceylon in 1833 it paid no heed to traditional, cultural 
or ethnic boundaries, thus sowing the seeds of discontent. Two, a histori- 
cal lack of economic and social parity undergirds the ethnic antagonisms 
between and within Sinhalese and the Tamil communities. Three, the 
ethnic rivalry itself has its roots in each community’s elitist mentality 
that in turn finds justification in their history, religion, language, and 
perceived racial origins. Four, Sri Lankan Tamils occupy a relatively 
well-defined contiguous area, the northern province, parts of the eastern 
and western provinces. They regard themselves as a besieged minori- 
ties. Paradoxically, the Sinhalese who are in the majority (70% as at 1971, 
and currently more) feel that way, too! Failure to find a political solution 
by Tamil leaders, and a vacillating Sinhalese leadership influenced by 
chauvinistic grass root leaders and Buddhist monks led to untold suffer- 
ing for both Tamil and Sinhalese. In 1983, the antagonism broke into civil 
war. Effectively backed by the martial prowess of the LTTE the Tamils 
are demanding autonomy for their traditional homeland. Atrocities and 
retaliations have not been fully documented but to date there are an 
estimated 500,000 Tamils who have been displaced; and the estimated 
death toll on both sides since 1977 is believed to be about 70,000 - the maj- 
ority of whom were Tamils. After the tragic failure of India to broker a 
peace in the 1980s, all other efforts to broker peace had been just a respite 
in the war. The demography of the nation isolates most Sinhalese citi- 
zens from the actual carnage of war - their economic difficulties is an 
inconvenience that their leaders play up, effectively scuttling any politi- 
cal will for peace that the Government may want to muster. The future as 
aresult remains grim. @ 
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TRAGEDY IN SERENDIPITY 


1795 = Kandyan ruler, a scion of the Madurai Nayakars Rajadi Rajasinha (1780-1798) enter into negotiation 
with the British East India Company, and Dutch power passes into British hands. 1796, anti-colonial 
revolt in the south resulting in the transfer of maritime districts to the British crown in 1802. Expedition 
to capture Kandy in 1803 failed. 


1798-1815 
= Reign of the last king of Ceylon, Sri Vikrama Rajasinha a Nayakar born Kannasamy in Kandy, ascend- 
ed the throne at the age of 18 and fell prey to the intrigues of his two premiers, Pilimitalava and his 
nephew Ehelepola, who provoked a war with the British resulting in the extinction of the kingdom. 


1813= The arrival of the Revd Samuel Newell and his American Ceylon Mission (ACM) to Jaffna - their work 
in education and Tamil linguistic development became instrumental in the early advancement of 
human resources here. In 1820 the ACM establishes a Tamil printing press. In 1841 the ACM press 
publishes the English daily ‘Morning Star' and the Tamil 'Udhayatharagai.' In 1846, ACM's Dr. Samuel 
Fisk Green begins translation of English medical text into Tamil and vice versa, and goes on to 
establish the first Tamil medical university, the Green Memorial Hospital at Manipai. 


1815 = 2 March, British seize Kandy and force a treaty on the ruler of Sri Vikrama Rajasinha called the Kand- 
yan Convention. The king and his two wives are exiled to Vellore Fort where the king died in 1832. 

« The British introduce the doctrine of “state land” and acquire all undeveloped land or land in furlough 
for plantations despite local claims of traditional ownership. Planned labour migration from Tamil Nadu 
to work in plantations begins. 

* The Chulavamsa Chronicle, a sequel to the Mahavamsa, that began in the 4th century concludes. 


1817-1819 
* The Uva Rebellion in Kandy led by Wilbawe (an alias of Duraisamy, a Nayakkar royalty) and 
Keppetipola Dissawe, a national hero now. The uprising was brutally suppressed by the British army. 
The British beheaded the leaders and decimated the male population of Uva in a bloody campaign. 
The region's rice fields were systematically destroyed that reduced the population to poverty for 
generations. A second rebellion in 1848 is also suppressed. 


1833 = Ceylon is brought under a single administration. English made national language. 

1912+ First elections held to enable educated citizens to elect a representative to the State Legislative 
Council. Sir Ponnambalam Ramanathan defeats Sinhalese candidate, Sir Marcus Fernando, despite 
Sinhalese majority. 


1915 = An anti-Muslim riot in Kandy proves to be a historical first of Sinhalese attack on Tamils. 


1919= Anationalist party, Ceylon National Congress (CNC) is formed by Ponnambalam Arunachalam. In 
1921 Sinhalese chauvinism splits CNC, paving the way for divisive politics in Sri Lanka. 


1931 = British grant the right to vote for all Ceylon-domiciled residents and introduce power sharing formula. 
Bitterly resented in many Sinhalese quarters. 


1939 = GG Ponnambalam's inflamatory speech attacking the Sinhalese and the Mahavamsa in Navalapitiya 
incite Sinhalese-Tamil riots engulfing the town, Passara, Maskeliya and Jaffna. 


1941 = DS Senanayake and Sir G. S. Bajpai of India reach an agreement on repatriation and citizenship of 
Indian Tamils in Ceylon. Nehru refuses to ratify it. 


1942 5 April, Easter, Jaganese bomb Colombo and 3 days later bomb Trincomalee British Naval Base. 


1944 = GG Ponnambalam leads the formation of the All Tamil Congress. 
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1945 = State Council adopts Sri Raja Vikrama Sinha's Royal Standard as Ceylon's national flag much to the 
chagrin of many Tamils who felt a Sri Lankan identity should incorporate elements of Tamil kingship. 


1947 = Singhalese only United National Party (UNP) is formed. First parliamentary election. The Soulbury 
Constitution affirms the colonial unitary state. Indian Tamils in Kandy elect six Ceylon Indian Congress 
MPs but they sat with the Opposition that included the Marxists. 


1948 = 4 February, Ceylon gains full independence with a government led by Mr Don Stephen Senanayake. 
= Government apprehension of Marxist inroads among the rural Tamil poor and their unions motivated 

the passage of the Ceylon Citizenship Act (No.18) 1948, the Indian and Pakistani Residents 
(Citizenship) Act (No.34) 1949 and the Ceylon Parliamentary Elections Amendment Act (No.48) 1949. 
Kandyan Sinhalese in whose proximity the “Indian Tamils’ lived, felt this was right since the Tamils 
were living in estate lands to which they felt the British had unjustly deprived their Sinhalese 
customary rights. GG Ponnambalam leading Jaffnese in DS Senanayake's cabinet connived. Sole 
Tamil opponent was SJV Chelvanagam of the Tamil Congress, the rest were Sinhalese Buddhist 
Independent MPs and Communists. As a result of the laws, (requiring proof of a ten-year residence 
and a minimum income level to qualify for citizenship) rendered nearly a million Tamil plantation 
workers stateless. These “Indian Tamils” were in right at the bottom of the economic ladder. Many 
accepted Sinhalese leadership in workers unions and with the aid of international agencies, 
particularly the Swedish International Development Agency, begin a slow improvement of their 
educational and economic status. Many leave the plantations for jobs elsewhere. 


1949 = SJV Chelvanayagam forms the llankai Thamil Arasu Kachchi or the “Federal Party” (FP) and 
challenge the Acts in court. Appeal to Judicial Committee of the Privy Council upheld the Supreme 
Court's verdict goes down in infamy as the most disastrous failure in constitutional law! 

= Solomon Bandaranaike breaks away from UNP and forms Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP). 


1950 = 2nd Parliamentary election. 


1951+ FP declares its manifesto for a federal structure of governance and for regional autonomy for Tamils 
living in the Northern and Eastern Provinces. 


1956 = 3rd Parliamentary election. Bandaranaike elected on a wave of Sinhalese-Buddhist nationalism and 
anti-Tamilism. Official Language Act proclaims Sinhalese as the sole official language of Ceylon. 
English is discontinued in Sinhalese vernacular schools. Concessions given to Tamil language were 
either not implemented or contended as being ultra vires to the Act. Following a sit-down protest at the 
Galle Face Green outside the Parliament anti-Tamil riots break out all over the island - more than 100 
Tamils were killed. 


1957 = July, Bandaranaike and Chelvanayagam sign the B-C Pact laying out demands for (a) federal 
government that gives Tamils a degree of autonomy; (b) parity for Tamil with Sinhalese at least in the 
Tamil dominated provinces; (c) citizenship for all Indians; and (d) cessation of Sinhalese settlement 
(“colonization”) in Tamil areas. A week later, Bandaranaike reneges under pressure from UNP and 
extremist Buddhist clergy. 


1958 = April, The B-C Pact is abandoned using the FP's Anti-Sri Campaign as an excuse. 

« May, Sri Lankan police and military forces violently suppress an FP organized civil disobedience 
campaign in the North. A major anti-Tamil pogrom later called the “58 Riots” breaks out in Sinhalese- 
majority. State of emergency declared, FP proscribed and its leaders placed under preventive 
detention for several months. (400 Tamil labourers laid off when the Trincomalee British Naval Base 
was closed, were offered resettlement land in Polonnaruwa district, provoking Sinhalese vigilante 
gangs to attack the migrants. 22 May, Polonnaruwa train station was destroyed to prevent Tamils from 
travelling to Vavuniya for a FP convention. 25 May, a group of Tamil farmers were surrounded at a 
sugar-cane plantation and set on fire by Sinhalese villagers. Some were clubbed down and others cut 
down by machetes. A pregnant woman was ripped open and bled to death. The Sinhalese police who 
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protected the Tamils were clubbed to death. A small Army contingent that arrived faced a mob of 
3,000, and the soldiers shot 3 rioters before restoring order. Toll: 70. Next day, PM Bandaranaike 
announced that the riots began with the 25th May assassination of Nuwara Eliya mayor D.A. 
Seneviratne giving the impression that the riot was provoked by Tamils. Violence spreads all over the 
island. Arson, rape, pillage and murder became the order of the day. The Army struggled to restore 
order. During the chaos, the Government made secret plans to expel the 12,000 refugees outside 
Colombo to Jaffna. Death toll of Tamils rise to 200 and thousands were made homeless.) 


1959 = May, emergency lifted. September, Bandaranaike's attempt to conciliate the Tamils resulted in his 
assassination by a Buddhist monk. Succeeded by widow, Srimavo Bandaranaike. 


1960+ 7 May, Srimavo Ratwatte Dias Bandaranaike (1916-2000) becomes the first woman Prime Minister in 
the world. Schools were nationalised. General elections in July. SLFP of Srimavo comes to power 
promising to revive the B-C Pact but ignores it once in Parliament. 


1961 = February-April, FP led civil disobedience in northern and eastern provinces over language usage. 
State of emergency declared and the Army was used to quell public unrest. 


1962= An aborted coup plan by the ranking military officers was discovered to be all Christians. It led to the 
removal of Christians in the forces. 


1964 = October, Srimavo-Shashtri Pact is signed for the repatriation of stateless “Indian Tamils” to India. The 
Ceylon Indian Congress (CIC) of the Indian Tamils in Ceylon opposes the pact. 


1965 = Opposition UNP led by Dudley Senanayake wins elections with the support of FP. CIC leader S. 
Thondaman was appointed MP. A version of the B-C Pact, the Dudley-Chelva agreement is signed 
and again the agreement is abandoned without being implemented due to opposition from the SLFP, 
the Buddhist clergy and UNP backbenchers. 


1967 = Rohana Wijeweera (Moscow trained Maoist) forms the Communist Janata Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP) 
to mobilize mostly frustrated Sinhalese educated youth around economic discontent, fears of Indian 
imperialism and the Communist doctrine of sudden seizure of power by violent means. Highly 
organized the movement spreads quickly. 


1968 = FP quits the government seeing no peaceful solution within a Sinhalese-led government. 


1970 = Parliamentary election. Srimavo becomes PM, as the coalition United Front, gains an absolute 
majority in parliament and extends nationalization programme. JR Jayewardene becomes Opposition. 
= Ban on all Tamil media imports. 


1971 = April 5, following the accidental discovery of an illegal weapons factory and the arrest of Rohana 
Wijeweera, an insurrection was launched by the JVP against the Government. North Korean and 
Chinese complicity was suspected. Alarmed, the Sri Lankan Government declares a state of 
emergency that lasted 6 years. The uprising was put down brutally by the poorly trained Sri Lankan 
Army resulting in more than 15,000 Sinhalese youths killed or disappeared. 16,355 youths were 
reported arrested. JVP leaders were tried before a special criminal justice commission set up in 1972. 
Rohana Wijeweera is jailed. Indian Navy and the Air-Force provided security support during the early 
phase of the uprising. 


1972 = Plantation sector was nationalized under the Sri Lanka Plantation Corporation and Janatha Estate 
Development Board. This exposed the already marginalized “Indian Tamil” workers to state control. 
= May 22, Dr Colvin R. de Silva's Sinhalese-supremacist “Republican Constitution” comes into effect, 
Ceylon becomes Republic of Sri Lanka, Buddhism a state religion. Registering and carrying Identity 
Cards made obligatory for citizens. 
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Ascene c. 1977 during the JVP insurrection, Singhalese 
youths, after stripping naked an Indian Tamil, douses him in 
petrol and burns him to death. 





« Admission to universities using an area-wise racial quota or “standardization formula” as it was called 
left large number of Tamils out of universities and radicalized. 42 Tamil youths who protested the 
quota system were detained for 2 years. Policy was suspended in 1977. 

= March, FP joins the Tamil Congress to form the Tamil United Front. Chelvanayakam at a press 
conference in Madras says “the Tamil speaking people might shortly have to agitate for a separate 
state for themselves.” 

= 17-year old Velupillai Prabhakaran from Valvettiturai form the Tamil New Tigers (TNT). 


1974+ A supplementary Agreement to the Srimavo-Shastri Pact called the Indira-Srimavo Pact signed which 

recognized 370,000 Indian Tamils given Sri Lankan citizenship leaving about 600,000 stateless and 
targeted for violence. Many who qualified for Indian citizenship chose Sri Lanka and burned their 
Indian passports. 

« January, an open-air ceremony of the 4th International Tamil Conference in Jaffna attended by 10,000 
spectators filled the public areas. 40 Sinhalese anti-riot police suddenly arrived and rushed the crowd. 
In the melee 9 civilians were electrocuted. Srimavo refused to hold an official inquiry. 

= 5 June, TNT cadre Sivakumaran committed suicide to evade police arrest. LTTE adopts this practise 
as part of their military obligation. 


1975+ 27 July, Jaffna mayor and SLFP organizer Alfred Duraiyappah is assassinated in retaliation for the 
attack on the International Tamil Research Conference. Prabhakaran and the TNT claim responsibility. 


1976+ The coalition of Tamil groups under Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF) passes the Vaddukottai 
Resolution to restore a “free, sovereign, secular, socialist State of Tamil Eelam based on the right to 
self-determination.” CIC of the Indian Tamils in Kandy refused to join in. 
= 5 May, TNT is renamed and reorganized as Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam. 


1977+ General elections. Non-separatist Tamil party CIC wins 11 seats in Parliament. Separatist TULF wins 
all seats in Tamil areas sparking anti-Tamil riots - more than 100 Tamils murdered. JR Jayewardena 
becomes Prime Minister, UNP back in power. Citizenship is granted to all “Indian Tamils” but in a 
sinister move Rohana Wijeweera is released from prison and the ban on JVP lifted. 
« Death of ailing Chelvanayagam. 


1978 = A Republican constitution is enacted, creating a powerful executive presidency and granting partial 
concessions to some Tamil demands. Junius Richard Jayewardene becomes first Executive President 
of the country - his campaign was marked by crass racism. Armed activities of Tamil militant 
organizations increase, with attacks on police stations and a spate of bank robberies. 

= Cyclone devastates the Eastern Province, and Government aid was discriminated against Tamil 
victims. Jaffna University youths and Tamils all over the island raise funds for the victims. 

* October 5, Krishna Vaikuntahavasan gains access to the UN General Assembly and creates headline, 
bringing the Sri Lankan problem world attention. 


1979 July, Parliament passes the infamous Prevention of Terrorism Act (PTA) which (a) allows confession 
under duress admissible; (b) holds the bearer of any document responsible for its content; (c) allows 
18-month detention without trial; (d) enable arrest under mere suspicion of the police without a 
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Jaffna Public Library after the 1981 arson. A 
restoration effort was damaged during the 1983 
Black July pogrom, and again the library was 
attacked in 1985 and its contents destroyed. In 
1991 the Government blamed the UNP and 
accepted responsibility for the destruction. In 
1998, Chandrika Kumaratunga ordered a re- 
construction of the library using US$1 million of 
foreign aid and an initial deposit of 25,000 books. 
The library was opened in 2003. In 2006 President 
Mahinda Rajapakse apologised for the destruction. 





warrant; (e) and was retroactive in effect; and (f) not subject to periodic parliamentary ratification. 

« Jaffna is placed under martial law under the President's nephew, Brigadier Weeratunge. Extrajudicial 
killings begin with the disappearance of 6 youths whose bodies were later found on the beach with 
execution style gun shot wounds. More anti-Tamil riots in Sinhalese-majority areas. 


1980 = President JR Jeyawardena indicts Srimavo for abuse of power during her 1970-1977 premiership. She 
was expelled from Parliament and banned from holding office for seven years. Reinstated in 1986. 


1981 = 31 May - 2 June, a rampage organized by the Sri Lankan armed forces burn down the Jaffna Public 
Library, under the direction of two government ministers, Gamini Dissanayake and Cyril Matthew. A 
large collection of valuable palm manuscripts and 97,000 books were lost. 

= 21 September, Sri Lanka Muslim Congress (SLMC) formed claiming that Indian Muslims were 
separate from the Tamils, and opposed the ideology of Tamil Eelam. 


1982= JR Jayewardene becomes first elected President. His UNP is supported by Thondaman's CIC. JVP 

fails to garner any seats but their anti-government Marxist class struggle rhetoric took a definite anti- 
Tamil character. A referendum to extend Parliament for another 3 years was held despite the country 
being under Emergency rule. Widespread thuggery mars voting. 

= May 20, Parliament enacts the Indemnity Act to prevent private litigation against public service 
personnel following the revelations made in the Sansoni Commission investigating the 1977 riots. 

= 5 July, World Tamil Eelam Conference was convened by Krishna Vaikuntahavasan in the Nanuet 
suburb of New York. Some 200 representatives of various organizations attend. TULF Amirthalingam 
expresses dissension to a Unilateral Declaration of Independence of Tamil Eelam. 

= 27 November, Neervely Bank in Jaffna was robbed. 4 clergymen and a doctor were detained for 
questioning! (All were vocal supporters of the abolition of PTA.) Fr. Singarayar was set free in 1987, 
and the rest escaped to India. 

= 18 December, the Police baton charged an all-girls silent protest march in Vavuniya, and continued 
attacking the girls when the group sought refuge in a church. 9 adults were arrested. A doctor and an 
activist for the Movement for Inter Racial Justice and Equality, both Sinhalese were badly beaten up. 


1983 6 April, Gandhiyam Society, the only major voluntary service organisation engaged in community 
development projects in Tamil areas in Sri Lanka and the only active body looking after Tamil refugee 
resettlements, was raided by a combined team of Sri Lankan Army, Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department officials. Founder Dr S Rajasundaram was taken into custody under the PTA. Gandhiyam 
projects were systematically decimated one by one in subsequent months. 

= 18 May, LTTE attack on polling station in Jaffna resulted in the death of a soldier. The Army at 
Kantharmadam retaliated by going on a rampage. 64 houses and many vehicles were razed. 

= 3 July, Emergency Regulation 15A of the Public Security Act, enacted to dispose bodies without post 
mortem examination, inquest or judicial inquiry of any kind; and with which President Jayewardene 
issued an emergency order imposing censorship. India expresses deep concern but Sri Lanka 
accused India of interfering in their internal affairs. 

= 23 July, Black July. July 15, Charles Anthony, alias Seelan, next-in-command in the LTTE killed in an 
ambush in Jaffna. This prompts a revenge attack on an army convoy where 13 soldiers were killed. 
The next day Sri Lankan Army soldiers retaliate by running riot, looting, burning and killing 41 civilians 
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1984= 


1985 


1986= 


1987* 
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including 6 children and injuring about 100 others in Jaffna. July 25, Wellikade Prison Massacre, 
prison authorities conspire with outside elements to club to death 35 political prisoners including 
Sellarasa 'Kuttimani’ Yogachandran, leader of the Tamil Eelam Liberation Organization and a political 
writer and Ganeshananthan Jeganathan. July 27, the President ordered the bodies of the 13 soldiers 
ambushed in Jaffna by the LTTE, to be brought to Colombo in blood-soaked plastic bags instead of 
coffins for burial. News released by the President declared that this was a racial killing, and the burial 
in Colombo was cancelled and the bodies were returned to families for burial in their hometowns. 
Thousands who were at the Kanatte grounds rampage killing 49 Tamils and burning Tamil properties. 
209 cases of arson recorded. The next day island explodes! July 29, another massacre in Wellikade 
high security prison takes place 18 murdered including Gandhiyam Society founder Dr Rajasunderam. 
LTTE holds the President, Prime Minister Ranasinghe Premadasa and his ministers Cyril Mathew, 
Gamini Disanayake, and Ananda Tissa De Alwis responsible for co-ordinating this pogrom. Retired 
Deputy Commissioner of Prisons R J N Jordan revealed the detailed planning that went behind it. 
India makes diplomatic intervention and send humanitarian aid. Nearly 150,000 refugees camp in the 
outskirts of Colombo. About 2,500 Tamils were killed. Many Tamils flee to India or the West. Tamil 
Nadu comes out in support of the Tamil cause. India's Research Analysis Wing (RAW, the main 
military intelligence unit) begins to train Tamil militant groups. “First Eelam War” begins. Black July 
becomes a day of remembrance. 

27 September, PLOTE organizes a jail break-out in Batticaloa. 200 prisoners escape including 41 
political prisoners who survived the Wellikade Massacre. Inadvertently left behind was the feminist 
writer Nirmala Nithyananthan who 9 months later was rescued by the LTTE and whisked to Chennai. 


30 November, The Kent and Dollar Farm Massacres. LTTE cadres attacked 2 tiny farming villages in 
Mullaitivu district in the north-east. 33 Sinhalese from the Dollar Farm and 29 Sinhalese from the Kent 
Farm were brutally killed with machine guns and grenades. Victims included women and children. On 
1 December, Kokilai Village Massacre. 11 Sinhalese fishermen were shot in this village in Mullaitivu 
district also. 

10 December, the Sri Lankan Navy shot a Tamil Nadu fishermen who strayed into their “surveillance 
zone.” By July 1986, an estimated 20 fishermen of Tamil Nadu were shot. 


Eelam National Liberation Front (ENLF) is formed to coordinate the “revolutionary struggle for national 
independence. "Peace talks mediated by India in Thimphu, Bhutan outline the 5-point Thimphu 
Principles, for any meaningful solution but Sri Lankan government's refuses devolution of power. 

3 March, 13 Sri Lankan Tamil refugees were shot on the high seas by the Sri Lankan Navy. On that 
same day, 140 were arrested and another 247 prevented from leaving the island. 

14 May, Anuradhapura Massacre. LTTE cadres hijacked a bus and opened fire at the main bus station 
wounding and killing many civilians. Then they drove to the Buddhist Sri Maha Bodhi Shrine and 
gunned down nuns, monks and worshipers. The cadres then withdrew through the Wilpattu forest 
reserve and killed 18 Sinhalese men there. Total death: 146, including women and children, and the 
first time Buddhist clergy were attacked. 

15 May, Kumuthini Ferry Massacre. 6 Sri Lankan Navy personnel in mufti boarded a boat named 
Kumuthini sailing from Island of Delft to Nainathievu and hacked to death one by one, men, women 
and children. Of the 72 Tamils on board, 36 were killed. 


19 February, Akkaraipattu Massacre. Tamil farm hands threshing paddy near the town of Akkaraipattu 
in the Eastern Province, were rounded up by Sri Lankan soldiers. After releasing the women, the 
soldiers tied up and shot 80 men. Their bodies were piled up over the dried rice and burned. 

3 May, LTTE bomb exploded aboard Air Lanka flight at the Bandaranaike International Airport, killing 
13 foreign tourists and 8 local civilians, and injuring 41 others. 

4 June, LTTE cadres shot dead 20 Sinhalese villagers including Ven. Bakamune Subaddalanakara 
Thero at Andankulam Trincomalee, 


Indo-Sri Lankan Peace Accord outlines a detailed proposal for provincial councils and deployment of 
an Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) to enforce a cease-fire. Prabakharan invited to New Delhi but 
is detained in a hotel and not consulted. After a brief interview with Rajiv Gandhi he escapes back to 
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Jaffna. 17 LTTE members, including two leaders, arrested by Sri Lankan Navy in violation of the 
Peace Accord, commit suicide provoking hostilities between LTTE and IPKF. July 5, LTTE deploys 
suicide squad. IPKF seize Jaffna but fighting continues throughout the Tamil region. Northern and 
Eastern Provinces merged and placed under Emergency laws. 

= Muslim complicity in IPKF activities against the LTTE provoke the expulsion of the entire Muslim 
population of 19,000 from Jaffna to Puttalam. Their homes were looted. 

« 27 January, Prawn Farm Massacre (1987 Kokkadichcholai Massacre). The Special Task Force, an 
elite unit of the Sri Lanka Police, specialising in counter-terrorism, killed 83 Tamil workers and 
destroyed the Serendip Seafood Limited prawn farm (owned by a Hong Kong based American 
investor), as a result of misinformation supplied by a corrupt Government operative Sam Tambimuttu 
(a lawyer and a MP of the Eelam Peoples Liberation Front). The men were herded into trailers and 
shot. The massacred, including 4 boys, were burned outside the farm using old tires. LTTE retaliate by 
attacking in various parts of Sri Lanka, that by May resulted in 288 civilians and 45 military personnel 
deaths, and at least 298 injuries. 

« May, Government investigation in Pallekelle Army Camp resulted in 37 soldiers discharged for 
involvement in JVP activities. July, Patriotic Liberation Organization or the Deshapreni Janatha 
Viyaparaya (DJV) a JVP off-shoot begins a campaign of violent insurrection in the shadows of IPKF. 
By November they had assassinated more than 70 Members of Parliament, and had attempted 
assassination on the President and the Prime Minister. 

« 2 June, Aranthalawa Massacre. 20 LTTE cadres ambushed a pilgrimage bus in the Aranthalwa jungle 
and killed and knifed 31 monks, including the Chief Priest of the Vidyananda Maha Pirivena, Hegoda 
Sri Indrasara Thero. 4 civilians were also killed. 4 other monks were seriously injured. The fisrst 
massacre of monks, Aranthalawa Massacre is now a national rememberance day for the Sinhalese. 


1988 = JVP insurgents in death squads of three, fan across the country; and JVP cells enforce strikes across 
the country. Country is engulfed in violence, and Government security forces also conduct search- 
and-destroy mission. Toll on life not estimated. 


1989 = Ranasinghe Premadasa of UNP wins the presidential election. He supplied arms and heavy 
machinery to LTTE to fight IPKF. 
= 13 July, Appapillai Amirthalingam leader of the TULF was killed in Colombo by the LTTE for the 
“wholesale selling out of the Tamil to the Sinhalese.” V. Yogeswaran TULF MP killed by the LTTE. 
= November, Rohana Wijeweera and his deputy were killed in Colombo by Sri Lankan security forces. 
Extra-judicial killing wipes out the rest of the JVP leadership and more than 7,000 members arrested. 
Estimated toll: 50,000. 


1990+ IPKF withdraws from Sri Lanka. LTTE find themselves in control of the entire Northern region 

unopposed by any Sri Lankan troops. The army provokes the “Second Eelam War.” 

« LTTE accuses the 75,000 Muslims in the Northern Province for working in complicity with the IPKF 
under the banner of the Sri Lankan Government sponsored Muslim Home Guard, and expel them. 

« 7 May, Sam Thambimuthu pro-Government EPRLF MP executed by the LTTE. 

= 10 June, Kalmunai Massacres in the Amparai District. Following the failure of peace talks LTTE 
demanded and captured the police stations at Batticaloa, Vellaveli, Kalmunai, Valachenai, 
Kalawnchikudi, Samanthurai, Eravur and Akkarapattu. The police personnel were taken as prisoners 
to Vinayagapuram and Trincomalee where all 113 officers were held responsible for the atrocities 
committed in their jurisdictions and executed the next day. The Sri Lankan Army shelled Kalmunai in 
response to drive out the LTTE and go on a killing spree. 250 Tamil civilians were confirmed murdered 
- shot and many burnt alive. On 27 June another 75 Tamils were killed in similar manner, and another 
group were beheaded and dumped into the sea of which 27 bodies washed ashore. Number of dead 
and disappeared are in dispute but run into excess of 1,000. 

= 19 June, V. Yogasangari EPRLF MP killed by the LTTE. 

= 4 August, Kattankudi Mosque Massacre. Gunmen dressed as Muslims entered the Meer Jumma, 
Husseinia, Majid-Jul-Noor and Fowzie Mosques and attacked with automatic guns and grenades. 147 
Muslim men and boys died. Despite the fact that LTTE had ordered Muslims in the area to leave town, 
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and other similar mosque attacks in the district killing 14 Muslims, they denied giving the orders for the 
killing of this mosque. Sri Lankan Air Force claim that they shot at LTTE cadres escaping by boat. 

= 22 August, Operation Major (or Operation Fort) by Sri Lankan Forces conducted from Karai Nagar 
Naval Base. The islands off Jaffna were strafed by helicopter fire and troops enter to loot the villages. 
49 LTTE cadres in Mandaithivu committed suicide, and a further 54 defenceless Tamil civilians were 
massacred, including at least one raped. 31 Tamils were murdered in Kayts, 33 in Naranthanai, 10 in 
Velanai, and 8 were killed in Saravanai. Apart from the aerial bombing in Jaffna that injured 23, all the 
killing were random. 

= 5 September, Vantharamulai or the Eastern University Massacre, considered as part of a series of 
extra-judicial killing called the Black September. Sri Lankan Army personnel from the Kommathurai 
Camp murdered 158 Tamils who had taken refuge at the Batticaloa campus of the Eastern University 
escaping from a search-and-destroy mission of nearby villages. The soldiers were shot indiscrimi- 
nately and buried the dead using a bulldozer. 48 Tamil civilians died. Of the nearly 55,000 refugees, 
they selected 158 Tamil youths took them to a jungle post by bus and murdered them. 16 more were 
chosen the next day and likewise murdered. The Army were assisted by masked operatives of the 
now government-allied paramilitary Tamil Eelam Liberation Organization (TELO), People's Liberation 
Organization of Tamil Eelam (PLOTE) and the Muslim Home Guards. When the campus closed the 
refugees fled into the surrounding jungles where many were strafed by the Sri Lankan Air Force. 
Unknown number died. 

= 9 September, Sathurukondan Massacre. 50 Sri Lankan Army commandos ordered all the able bodied 
villagers of Sathurukkondaan, Kokkuvil and Pillaiyaradi around Batticaloa, to the Sathurukondan Army 
Camp where they were all knived. 184 died including 5 infants, 42 children, 85 women and 28 elderly. 
The bodies were burnt with tyres. 





1991 = 2 March, Ranjan Wijeratne Sri Lankan Deputy Minister of State for Defense plus 19 others killed in a 
car bomb in Colombo. 73 were injured. LTTE denies responsibility. 

« 12 February, Kokkadichcholai Massacre, following a land-mine attack by the LTTE that killed two 
soldiers, 19 of their compatriots go on a rampage killing 123 Tamil civilians, raping 6, and burning 
property. International pressure forces the Government to institute a Commission of Inquiry. 

= 21 May, LTTE suicide operative Thenmoli Rajaratnam assassinates former Indian premier Rajiv 
Gandhi at Sriperumbudur, Tamil Nadu. 13 others, all civilians, were killed in the explosion. In the 
following police crackdown 7 LTTE activists committed suicide. LTTE denied giving the orders but 
issued a formal apology in June 2006. 

« July, LTTE laid a month-long siege of Army base at Elephant Pass, more than 2,000 died on both 
sides. With the arrival of 10,000 additional Sri Lankan troops, the LTTE retreated. 


1992+ 9 August, Mylanthanai Massacre. Sri Lankan Army soldiers from the Punanai Camp shot and hacked 

to death 35 Tamil villagers, including 14 children, in Mylanthanai of Batticaloa District, in retaliation to 
an officer and 7 soldiers killed in a fight with LTTE earlier in the day in Jaffna. 18 soldiers were prose- 
cuted and despite overwhelming evidence and eye witnesses they were acquitted by a Sinhalese jury. 

« August, LTTE kills the army chief, Lieutenant-General Denzil Kobbekaduwa, in a landmine blast in 
Kayts, in northern Sri Lanka. 

= 16 November, Sri Lanka Navy Commander Vice Admiral Clancy Fernando and 4 others are killed by 
LTTE suicide bomber. 


1993 =2 January, Jaffna Lagoon Massacre. A Sri Lankan Navy gun-boat operating from Nagathevanthurai 
Radar-Naval Station, intercepted a number of small speed boats and shot and where they boarded 
hacked to death a total of 35 Tamil civilians. Some of the dead were set fire to along with their boats. 
All the victims were robbed of their jewellery. Investigation revealed regular sporadic killing of civilians 
in the sea, and in 1994 Amnesty International compiled more than a hundred names of possible 
victims. The Navy defended their orders to kill anyone using the Lagoon. 

= 1 May, President Ranasinghe Premadasa and opposition politician former National Security minister 
Lalith Athulathmudali was assassinated in a suicide bomb attack. 22 others killed. LTTE calls for 
unconditional talks with the government but rejected by President DB Wijetunge. 
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= 10 November, LTTE attack on the Pooneryn Army Camp kill 8 officers and 233 soldiers, 200 of whom 
were executed. 


1994 = 24 October, UNP presidential candidate Gamini Dissanayake is killed at an election rally by a suicide 
attack, 52 others killed and 75 injured in the explosion. LTTE denied responsibility. The incident gave 
People's Alliance's Chandrika Kumaratunga (daughter of Bandaranaike) a landslide victory. LTTE 
unilaterally ceases hostility to test the resolve of the new government to deliver on their promise. 

«= 1994, Discovery of Sooriyakanda Mass Grave of 300 gruesomely murdered Tamil children of the 
Embilipitiva Maha Vidyalaya (Embilipitiya High School) killed during the 1987-1989 JVP insurrection. 
Investigation led to another mass grave at Ankumbura containing the bodies of 36 Tamils murdered by 
the Sri Lankan Police in 1989. 


1995 = Government and LTTE sign cessation of hostilities agreement. More rounds of talks in Jaffna. 
Government announces lifting of economic embargo on most items which the Army refused to obey. 
LTTE calls off the peace talks and “Third Eelam War” begins. Government troops enter the city of 
Jaffna, but more than 400,000 civilians flee to LTTE controlled districts - Jaffna becomes a ghost town. 

= 25 May, Kallarawa Massacre. The LTTE attacked this village 35 kilometres from Trincomalee, and 
killed 42 Sinhalese fishermen, including 12 women and 8 children. 

= 9 July, Navaly Church Bombing. Sri Lankan Air Force bombed the Church of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul in Navaly, Jaffna which was packed with refugees. 125 Tamil civilians, mostly women and 
children died, 65 immediately. Despite denials the International Committee of the Red Cross working 
in the area confirmed the bombing. 

= 22 September, Nagerkovil School Bombing. Sri Lankan Air Force bomb the Nagarkovil Maha Vidya- 
layam in Jaffna killing 45 children. News blacked out and authorities denied the event ever happened. 

= 20 October, 4 LTTE suicide bombers fought their way into the oil storage at Kolonnawa and Orugoda- 
watta near Colombo, kill 22 security personnel and destroy the complex and its US$10million fuel. 

= 11 November, LTTE suicide bombing the Slave Island Railway Station in Colombo kills 17 (15 children 
and 2 soldiers). In another suicide attack 15 civilians and 3 soldiers were killed at the Army HQ. 

= 24 November, two LTTE female suicide bombers at the Sri Lanka Army HQ in Colombo kill 16. 


1996 = Another devolution proposals in the Parliament shot down by Buddhist clergy lobby. Government 
launches another offensive and captures the entire Jaffna peninsula and prevents a large number of 
people from escaping. Displaced people living in LTTE controlled regions reaches half a million. 
Human rights violations by the Sri Lankan Army, including rape and disappearances increase in the 
Jaffna peninsula. Former Sri Lankan President JR Jayewardene dies peacefully at the age of 90. 
LTTE releases 16 Sinhalese fishermen captured earlier as a goodwill gesture for Christmas/New Year. 

= 31 January, Central Bank Bombing. A truck loaded with 440 pounds of explosives ripped through the 
Bank and eight other buildings. 91 died, and 1,400 were injured of whom at least 100 lost their eyes. 

= 11 February, Kumarapuram Massacre (1996 Trincomalee Massacre), a group of drunken soldiers 
accompanied by the para-military Home Guards from Dehiwatte, go on a killing spree that ended up 
with 24 Tamils (including 13 women and 9 children) being killed; and one girl raped. Government 
evidence of killing were destroyed and all accused go free. 

= 4 July, an LTTE suicide attack in Jaffna on a Sri Lankan Minister killed 25 people. 

= 18 July, LTTE overruns the Mullaitivu Sri Lanka Army Camp. Over 1,200 killed, including the soldiers 
who surrendered and were burnt alive. 

= 24 July, Dehiwala Train Bombing carried out by the LTTE killed 56 civilians. 

= 7 August, Krishanthi Kumaraswamy, aged 17, was raped and murdered by 11 Sri Lankan Army 
soldiers at the Navy checkpoint. Her mother Rassammah, brother Pranavan aged 16, and a family 
friend Kirupakaran aged 35, who went in search of her were also murdered. They were discovered 45 
days later, strangled, dismembered and buried in a shallow grave inside the camp. A local activist who 
worked the case was shot. Investigations led to the discovery of the Chemman Massacre. 


1997 = 9 January, the LTTE attack on Army base at Elephant Pass. 223 soldiers and 350 Tigers died. 
= 6 March, LTTE overran the Sri Lankan Army base at Vavunativu. More than 200 killed on both sides. 
= 17 May, Amparai Batticaloa district murder of Koneswary Murugesapillai, mother of 4. Harassment at 
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checkpoints, and persistent sexual assault following her complaints to authorities of a tree in her 
compounds cut by the police, escalated to her abduction before her 4-year old daughter. She was 
killed by a grenade placed in her private parts. LTTE executed 23 soldiers implicated in the incident. 

« 7 October, the LTTE overrun a military arms depot on the Mankulam-Ottisuddan road killing 30 
soldiers and wounding 47, 72 Tigers were also killed in the fighting. 

= 15 October, an LTTE bomb exploded at the Colombo World Trade Centre, killing 13. 

= 12 December, 3 political prisoners were massacred at the Kalutara high security prison. 


1998 = National Peace Council convenes over 1,700 participants from all districts, ethnicities and religions to 
renounce the war and call for peace. Despite goodwill messages from all leaders, war continues. 

« January 25, 10 days before the 50th anniversary of Independence 4 LTTE Black Tigers drive a truck- 
bomb into Sri Lanka's holiest Buddhist shrine, the Sri Dalada Maligawa (or “Temple of the Tooth’, a 
UNESCO World Heritage Site) in Kandy. 11 killed, 23 injured. The attack was followed by a bus-bomb 
attack in Colombo, killing 37 and injuring 250. LTTE is formally banned and public advocacy for 
negotiations prohibited. Local elections are held in Jaffna where turnout is surprisingly high despite 
the attacks by police and home guards on Tamil villages. September 11, LTTE later blames Brigadier 
Larry Wijerathne for the civilian attacks and eliminates him. December 6, Chandrika Kumaratunga 
launches a military campaign “Sure Victory.” 

« 3 February, Tampalakamam Massacre. 20 police officers of Kantalai arrested 8 Tamil civilians, 
including 2 boys, and executed them at the station. Later the police went house to house at 
Tampalakamam and forced families to sign a statement stating that the dead were LTTE cadres. 

= 14 May, an LTTE suicide bomber killed Sri Lankan Brigadier Larry Wijeratne (commander of Sri 
Lankan forces in the Point Pedro area of the Jaffna peninsula) and his 2 bodyguards. 

= 17 May, Sarojini Yogeswaran, TULF Mayor of Jaffna killed by the Sankiliyan Force, a unit within LTTE. 

= 29 August, the LTTE shoot down a AN-24 Lionair flying over LTTE held territory killing all on board, 55 
passengers (including 48 Tamils) and crew. 

= 11 September, Pon Sivapalan, Mayor of Jaffna killed by the LTTE. 

= Mass grave of 15 bodies discovered at Chemmani, of people disappeared between 1995-1996. A Sri 
Lankan Army Corporal facing death sentence in a 1996 rape and murder of Krishanti Kumaraswamy 
implicated 20 others and led to 15 more bodies in other graves. 


1999 = Kumaratunga gets re-elected in the general election. 

« March, discovery of mass grave of 23 adults and 2 children, buried 3 feet below the changing room of 
the derelict Duraiappah Sports Stadium, Jaffna. 

= 12 July, Murder of Farheen Ida Carmelitta Laila Figerardo from Pallimunai of Mannar district, aged 16. 
She was violently gang raped and shot through her vagina by an off-duty police personnel who broke 
into her house and tying up her mother and siblings. Kumar Ponnambalam the lawyer who took up the 
case in Colombo was killed in January 2000. The family fled to India. LTTE makes it a cause celebre. 

= 29 July, Dr Neelan Thiruchelvam TULF MP killed in Colombo by an LTTE suicide bomber. 2 security 
personnel and 6 civilians are killed. 

= 18 September, Gonagala Massacre. In the Gonagala village in Amparai 54 Sinhalese, including 17 
women and 10 children were hacked to death in the middle of the night by 75 female LTTE cadres. 

= 1 November, an LTTE captured the Sri Lankan Army camp at Odusuddan. 800 soldiers were killed or 
missing and another 1,200 deserted. 

= 18 December, an LTTE assassination attempt on President Chandrika Kumaratunga at a pre-election 
rally by a suicide bomber kill 34 and the President loses her right eye. In another incident on the same 
day, an LTTE suicide bomber kill retired Sri Lanka Army Major General Lucky Algama and 11 others. 

= 28 December, Sarathambal Saravanbavananthatkurukal, 29, daughter of a temple priest was dragged 
out of her home by 4 death squad members of the Sri Lankan Navy. She was raped and gagged to 
death by her own underpants. Despite international pressure little investigation was undertaken. 


2000+ 5 January, Kumar Ponnambalam Member of the Tamil National Alliance (TNA) killed by a previously 
unknown “National Front Against Terrorism.” In another incident an LTTE suicide bomber blows herself 
up outside the Prime Minister's office killing 13 civilians and 3 police officers. 
= 22 April, The LTTE overrun the most important military base in the Northern province, the Elephant 
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Pass base in a brilliant campaign and capture a massive cache of armament. Thousands of Sri 
Lankan troops killed. Sri Lanka begin procuring armament from the Middle East including Israel. 

= 8 June, CV Gunaratne Sri Lankan Minister of Industrial Development and his wife are killed in an 
LTTE suicide attack in Colombo. 21 others killed in the blast. 

= 3 October, an LTTE bomb kills parliamentary candidate gang-lord Mohammed Baithullah and 20 
others in Muttur. 49 others were injured. 

« 5 October, an LTTE suicide attack on Health and Indigenous Medicine Deputy Minister Tissa 
Karaliyadda in Medawacchchiya, Anuradhapura killed 7 civilians and injured 40 others. 

= December, a Government mole, Col. Karuna of LTTE targets Batticaloa for abduction and conscription 
of under-aged youths, triggering international condemnation. 

« 24 October, Bundarawela Prison Massacre. 27 youths detained as political prisoners were massacred 
by a Sinhalese mob of villagers who entered the premises with knives and iron rods enter the prison 
with the connivance of the security detachment of the Sri Lankan Army's guard detachment. Victims 
were clubbed, knifed, and some were burned alive. The police who were at the scene of the riot 
refused to intervene. Those arrested were wholly acquitted in 2005. 

= 20 December, Mirusukvil Massacre. An entire family of 8 (including 3 adolescents and a child), had 
their throat slashed by Sri Lankan Army soldiers and buried in a shallow grave. Discovered when a 
seriously injured witness, Ponnuthurai Maheswaran, escaped to inform the authorities. 


2001 = March 19, Wijikala Nanthan aged 22 and pregnant, and husband Sivamani Sinnathamby Weerakon 
aged 24, were both raped and tortured by the Sri Lankan Police. Incident led to UN Special 
Rapporteur issuing a special report on rape and official cover-ups. 

= 24 July, A 14-man LTTE suicide squad attacked the Sri Lankan Air Force Base and the adjoining 
Bandaranaike International Airport in Colombo. They destroy 13 aircraft, and kill 12 personnel. 


2002 Government and Tigers sign a Norwegian-mediated cease-fire setting up the Sri Lanka Monitoring 
Mission (SLMM). Roads to Jaffna and passenger flights to Jaffna resumes after 12 years. Government 
lifts ban on LTTE. Tigers drop demand for separate state. Detente follows with key areas controlled by 
Government troops. Judge Sarath Ambepitiya issued an arrest warrant for Velupillai Prabhakaran 
finding him guilty on 51 counts and sentenced him to 200 years in prison 

= 31 January, Sri Lankan Army personnel in Batticaloa publicly acknowledged their role in similar 
massacres of civilians in Kokkaddicholai, Sathurukkondaan, Vanthaarumoolai, and Batticaloa. In 
February, the Attorney-General indicted more than 600 police and armed forces personnel implicated 
in disappearances that occurred before 1994, many in connection with counterinsurgency operations 
against the Janatha Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP) organization. May, plans to wind up the missing 
persons unit of the Attorney General's office and the "disappearance" investigation unit of the Criminal 
Investigation Department (CID) announced. 

= Pottu Amman begins the hugely unpopular “a child a home” campaign in the eastern province. July 
10, Norwegian sponsored SLMM begins direct talks with LTTE leadership in Batticaloa over forced 
child conscription. Some reports of camp cruelty emerges. 

« Prabhakaran extends apology for the expulsion of Muslims from the North. Some families return. 

« LTTE sign a Cease Fire Agreement with the Government. 


2003 = Country's worst-ever floods leave more than 200 people dead and drive some 4,000 people from their 

homes. Tigers pull out of peace talks but cease-fire holds. 

= 15 January, a Sinhalese-supremacist Organisation to Protect the Motherland (OPM) launched at a 
meeting in Maradana (Colombo) by Ven. Elle (Alle) Gunawanse. 

= 1 October, Elle Gunawanse following a march from Kandy to Colombo inaugurated the Sinhalese- 
supremacist National Patriotic Movement (PNM). 

= December, President Kumaratunge forces the UNP Ranil Wickremasinghe to hold elections. 

= Ven. Gangodawila Soma died of cardiac arrest in St. Petersburg where he went to receive a degree. 
Sinhalese-supremacist Ven. Ellawela Medhananda of Jathika Sangha Sammelanaya (JSS, an 
association of monks) insinuated that Ven. Soma was killed by a Christian fundamentalist conspiracy 
that sparked attacks on a number of churches. Seizing the opportunity, the Jathika Hela Urumaya 
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(JHU) was formed fielding all JSS monks for the April 2004 elections, winning 9 nine seats. 


2004 = Colombo recognizes the LTTE as the sole negotiator for Tamils. 

« 2 April, JVP now revived, participate in the election by supporting the United People's Freedom Allia- 
nce that won 105 out of 225 seats. As a partner in this alliance JVP becomes part of the Government. 

= 5 July, Karuna Group return to Polonnaruwa in the East and with the open support of JVP and JHU. 
The Police were ordered to provide safe houses in their stations for the Group to attack LTTE forces. 
Karuna, founded the Tamil Makkal Vidhuthalai Pulikal (TMVP). 

= 26 December, tsunami kills more than 35,000 Sri Lankans and leaves tens of thousands homeless. By 
June 2005, it was clear that the Government will not share the $3billion international aid despite 
agreement. Tigers take care of their own. 


2005 = Karuna openly sought a deal with the Sri Lankan Government, thus sabotaging the prosecution of the 
peace process under the 2002 Cease Fire Agreement. (The Karuna Group was allowed by President 
Kumaratunga to be liquidated by the LTTE, and the bitter remnants were splintered into smaller rival 
groups and used by Rajapakse later to turn the Group to serve the emerging Sinhalese-supremacist 
policies with promises of a free run in the East.) 

« 27 April, TamilNet editor Taraki Sivaram, abducted and killed in Colombo by Sri Lankan Navy men. 

«= 15 May, the North-East Sinhala Organisation and the Trincomalee Three Wheeler Drivers’ Association 
backed by the JVP and PNM erect a statue of Buddha in Trincomalee with the Navy's Eastern 
Commander Rear Admiral Sarath Weerasekera openly identifying with the provocation. The Admiral 
was promoted to Deputy Chief of Staff. Chief Justice Sarath Silva connived. 

= 12 August, Lakshman Kadirgamar Foreign Minister of Sri Lanka killed by Government sniper fire. 
LTTE denies responsibility. State of emergency declared. Prime Minister Mahinda Rajapakse wins 
presidential elections with the backing of JVP. By compact Tamils in LTTE held territories do not vote. 

= 16 December, Tharsini llayathamby tortured, raped and strangled to death by Sri Lankan Navy 
personnel of Madutheveli. Public protest at the base turns violent leading to a shooting that injured a 
civilian. Subsequent retaliation led to 15 more severely injured and another 15 killed. 

= 25 December, Joseph Pararajasingham TNA MP killed by cadres of Karuna Group under direct 
supervision of Special Task Force handlers upon orders of the Police Superintendent. 


2006 = January, abduction and subsequent killing of 7 Tamil Refugees Rehabilitation Organisation (TRO) 
employees at the Welikande check-point on the Batticalao to Kilinochchi route, by the Karuna Group 
assisted by the Sri Lankan Army. 

« 2 January, Trincomalee Massacre of 2006, 5 school-going children playing by the beach at Trinco- 
malee were briefly detained and shot dead by Sri Lankan Army soldiers. Sole witness, a child's father 
was threatened. Investigation revealed the bizarre involvement of the local Police Superintendent and 
Special Task Force personnel with the connivance of the Defence Minister H.M.G.B. Kotakadeniya 
(JVP) who wanted an exhibition killing. 

« 7 January, an LTTE boat bomb destroyed a Sri Lankan Navy boat at Trincomalee, killing 13 sailors. 

= 23 April, Gomarankadawala Massacre in the Trincomalee District following a riot instigated and 
backed by Sri Lankan security forces. A old Home Guard attached to the village police and 5 other 
Sinhalese civilians, including 2 teens suspected in the instigation were executed by LTTE cadres. 

= 25 April, attempted assassination by a pregnant LTTE suicide bomber seriously injure Lieutenant 
General Sarath Fonseka. 8 others killed. 

= 2 May, the pro-Government Eelam People's Democratic Party cadres attacked the Uthayan news- 
paper office killing 2 Tamil employees while President Rajapakse hosted a World Press Freedom Day 
celebration in Colombo. 

= 11 May, the LTTE Sea Tigers sink a Sri Lanka Navy patrol boat and seriously damage another. 18 
sailors perish, LTTE casualty unknown. Sri Lanka ruled the attack was a grave violation of the Cease 
Fire Agreement but LTTE held the sea operation is not covered by the Agreement. 2 of the Norwegian 
SLMM also lose their life triggering a EU ban on the LTTE again. 

= May, Kethesh Loganathan, deputy head of the Government's Peace Secretariat, is shot dead at his 
Colombo home by unknown assailant. 
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= 13 May, Allaipiddy Massacre. As a retaliatory measure to a LTTE suicide attack on a naval convoy that 
killed 18 sailors, Sri Lankan Navy personnel rampage through the villages in the Islet of Kayts 
shooting indiscriminately into the homes. 13 Tamils including 2 children died. Investigation revealed 
the complicity of the of pro-Government paramilitary Eelam People's Democratic Party operatives. 
Cabinet Minister Douglas Devananda was openly castigated by the President. 

21 May, “Kool Party Pact” held at by Douglas Devananda, President Mahinda Rajapakse, Karuna and 
EPDP cadres to reconcile differences and a co-operation pact made to rout the LTTE in the Northeast 
Province. A surge of forced conscription of Tamils for Karuna undertaken in complicity with security 
forces in the Eastern Province. MPs Sivamaharajah and N Raviraj were executed and silenced in 
September and 10 November 2006. Karuna Group extorted funds from businesses. Safe houses set 
up in Trincomalee and Colombo. A JHU linked Buddhist monk is further implicated in the killing. 

8 June, Vankalai Massacre, Martin, a carpenter refugee returning from South India, and his family 
including a daughter Lakshika, 9 and son Dilakshan, 7, were tortured with carpenter tools by 3 Sri 
Lankan Army soldiers. Wife and daughter were raped, and the children were subsequently hanged. 
15 June, Kebithigollewa Massacre. Claymore attack on a bus kills 60 people. Despite claims by Sri 
Lanka Monitoring Mission (SLMM), the LTTE denies responsibility 

17 June, Pesalai Church Attack. A claymore attack provoke the a group of Sri Lankan Navy personnel 
in mufti to go on a killing spree. The Lady of Heart Church was rifled and 2 grenades lobbed in, 
resulting in 6 refugees killed and 47 injured. 4 fishermen in the village were executed shot through the 
mouth, and one was burned to death. 45 boats and many huts were razed. 

Trincomalee Riots, a bomb blast that killed 16 people including 5 Sinhalese, provoked a public riot that 
led to 5 more killing. The police and the army were deployed in full force and all those arrested were 
detained for one night. 

26 June, the third highest ranking Sri Lankan military officer, Army Deputy Chief of Staff Major General 
Parami Kulatunga was killed by LTTE. 2 military escorts and a civilian were also killed. 

17 July, President Rajapakse consecrated the Manel Mal (White Lily) Movement (MMM) as a society 
to advance the morale and welfare of the armed forces thus providing the means for PNM's 
penetration of the security forces and to consolidate its influence in the Navy. Purposed to instill the 
necessary discipline for the success of Sinhalese supremacy. 

21 July, the Presidential Secretariat forms a team comprising of MMM, JVP, PNM and the Jathika 
Chinthanaya leaders to promote the execution of the Eelam War to its logical conclusion, the Tamil 
genocide. Initial team included Jaffna an MMM (PNM) team including JVP's Weerawanse, PNM 
Chairman and Jathika Chinthanaya's Gunadasa Amarasekera, PNM president Ven. Dr. Dambara 
Amila Thero and Bengamuve Nalaka Thero. 

24 July, an LTTE 14-man suicide squad attack the Colombo Sri Lanka Air Force base and the 
adjoining Bandaranaike International Airport. 

4 August, Muttur Massacre (also called the 2006 Trincomalee Massacre) 17 NGO workers of Action 
Against Hunger (Action Contre la Faim, or ACF) were shot at close range. SLMM accuses the Army. 
Led to the formation of International Independent Eminent Persons, a group to monitor the Commi- 
ssion of Inquiry. 

13 August, St. Philip Neri Church Bombing. Allaipiddy a village in Jaffna was shelled through the night 
of 12 August by the Sri Lankan Army stationed at Palaly. One bomb landed on St. Philip Neri Church 
where many had taken shelter, killing 15 and injuring 54 Tamil civilians. Father Thiruchelvam Nihal Jim 
Brown who relocated the villagers to a non-combat zone at Kayts, disappeared. 

14 August, Chencholai Orphanage Bombing. The Sri Lankan Air Force killed 61 Tamils, including 19 
girls undergoing first-aid training at the orphanage. 3 women survivors were subsequently arrested 
and coerced to confess that the place was an LTTE training and transit camp. 

17 September, Pottuvil Massacre. Sri Lankan Special Task Force under the command of Chief 
Inspector S.N. Gunaratne from the Shastriveli Camp, hacked to death 10 unarmed Tamil Muslims 
labourers clearing a reservoir in a security zone. Kareem Meera Mohideen sole survivor was isolated 
and coerced to finger the LTTE. This was followed by the placement of the Karuna Group in the area, 
and a ministerial order of the Minister of Environment to place the 1,000 acres of the area under the 
custody of Shastriveli Buddhist Temple. Intention for the gift was the deforestation and settlement of 
Sinhalese. A death threat was sent to the editor of Daily Mirror who reported the Muslim displeasure. 
= 7 November, Vaharai Bombing. Kathiraveli in the Vaharai peninsula in Batticaloa district was shelled 
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An unfortunate 
consequence of a 
protracted war ... orphans 
join the war effort as a 
bargain for safety from 
the predatorial Sri Lankan 
authorities, and access to 
limited food resources 
and medicine. In the 
highly disciplined ranks 
of LTTE and their social 
service network the 
young receive shelter 
some education and 
survival skills. The 
ground level logic here 
defies armchair morals of 
engaging children in war. 





by the Sri Lankan Army in a deliberate targeting of civilians. Two shells hit a school that housed 
refugees Tamil civilians. 45 died and 127 were seriously injured. The nearby Sonobo Infants Home 
was also hit injuring 12 very young children. The incident attracted worldwide condemnation. Tamil 
National Alliance(TNA) MP Nadarajah Raviraj who protested the incident in front of the UN offices in 
Colombo was shot by unknown assailant. 

= 10 November, Nadarajah Raviraj of TNA killed by the paramilitary TVMP at the behest of Gotabhaya 
Rajapaksa, Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Defence. 

= 15 November, UN Special Advisor for Children and Conflict on Sri Lanka, Allan Rock, allege elements 
within the security forces were supporting and sometimes participating in the abductions and forced 
recruitment of children for the Karuna faction. JVP and the JHU accuse Rock as an LTTE agent. 

= 19 November, Thandikulam Ambush. A claymore attack on an Army truck killed 4 soldiers and an 
Officer. 5 Tamil students from the Thandikulam Agriculture Farm School were immediately rounded up 
police and shot by soldiers from a nearby bunker at the Kurumankadu Police Post. 

= 1 December, an LTTE suicide bomber attack a five car convoy carrying Sri Lankan Defense Secretary 
Gotabaya Rajapakse in Colombo. 2 people are killed and 14 others are injured. 

= 14 December, Anton Balasingham, LTTE’s chief peace negotiator and adviser dies of cancer. 


2007 = Military success gives President Mahinda Rajapakse's government a parliamentary majority after 25 
opposition MPs defect to his ranks. Sri Lankan Army deployed as UN peace keepers indicted Sri 
Lanka for human rights violation and Observers were denied entry into Tamil areas. 

= LTTE announces the cessation of military training for under-aged war orphans in the Internally 
Displaced Camps. UNICEF claims 506 children currently involved. UN Special Rapporteur for 
Children and Armed Conflict and Human Rights Watch reported widespread abduction of under-18s in 
the eastern region by the Government-backed renegade LTTE group of Col. Karuna. 

= 2 January, Padahuthurai (or Illuppaikadavai) Bombing. Sri Lanka Air Force bombed a suspected LTTE 
naval base in Illuppaikadavai. The SLMM and the Catholic Church counted 15 Tamil civilians dead 
and 35 injured. 

= 5 January, a suspected LTTE bomb blast on a city bus in Nittambuwa near Colombo, carrying more 
than 80 civilians killed 6 and injured the rest. Believed to be revenge attacks for air raids by the Sri 
Lanka Air Force. 

= 7 February, Selliah Parameswaran Kurukkal, the head Priest of the Santhiveli Pilleyar Kovil were shot 
by men incensed by one of his priests garlanding of the President 4 days earlier before the President's 
visit to Vakarai, Batticaloa. 

= 9 March, the Sri Lanka Army Area Commander, the head Park Warden and 3 park rangers, are 
ambushed by the LTTE in the Wilpattu National Park at Puttlam. 3 LTTE cadres killed. 

= 26 March, the LTTE mount their first air strike, bombing a government-controlled military airbase in 
Colombo. 3 killed and 19 wounded. 29 April, LTTE during an air raid destroy another 2 fuel facilities. 

= 5 May, Pillayan Group (supported by PNM and Rajapakse's military machinery) openly split from the 
Karuna Group (supported by JVP and JHU operatives) and move their operation to Trincomalee. 
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« 7 June, 376 non-resident Tamils from Colombo, selected indiscriminately from temporary lodges were 
ordered to leave. They were taken to Vavuniya and held in a detention camp. International pressure 
forced the President's intervention. The Prime Minister apologized for not observing due process but 
the Defence Secretary defended the move. 

= 11 July, Government declares capture of Thoppigala - the last LTTE outpost in the Eastern Province. 

« 16 July, Eastern Province Chief Secretary Herath Abeyweera shot at Trincomalee. Assailant unknown. 

« 1 August, Sahadevan Nilakshan a student journalist of a magazine Chaalaram, was gunned down by 
Sri Lankan Army personnel in his house during curfew hours, in Kokuvil village, Jaffna. Incident drew 
attention of a systematic killing of media workers. 

« 18 September, using a forged passport and visa describing him as a wild life official on official 
business (arranged by JHU Environment Minister Champika Ranawaka) Karuna escaped to Britain 
where he was arrested on 2 November. Pillayan escorted by Special Task Force commandos arrive at 
Karuna's Batticaloa office on 5 November and take over. Karuna's operative in charge V. Thileepan 
commits suicide biting a cyanide bullet. 9 December, following a clash between two groups at 
Araiampathy Karuna loyalists were liquidated by the Special Task Force. Remaining loyalists centred 
in the Amparai district still receive Government funds so long as they co-operate with Pillayan. 
Uniformed in black they operate a big camp in Aithiyamalai. The presence of these groups at the 
disposal of Government security forces makes Government assertion of LTTE attacks dubious. 
Between June 2007 to February 2008, at least 45 people in the Eastern districts have either been 
executed or have disappeared due to these groups. Groups of anti-LTTE Muslims numbering about 
300 who were trained by Karuna operate with uneasy alliance with Pillayan. The Government hopes 
that this will start a Muslim-Tamil war. 

= 22 October, LTTE attack on Anuradhapura air force base destroy 8 aircraft. 14 soldiers killed. 

= 2 November, LTTE’s political wing head S.P. Thamilselvan, second-in-command of the group, is killed 
in a government air raid in Kilinochchi. 

= 26 November, chief LTTE negotiator SP Tamilselvam is killed in an air-raid at Jayanthinagar. A series 
of bombing claims the life of 27 people for which the Government brands as LTTE retaliatory 
measures. LTTE denies responsibility. 

= 28 November, a suspected LTTE cadre blows herself up in front of the office of Douglas Devananda in 
Colombo, the leader of the Eelam People's Democratic Party in an attempt to assassinate him. 
Devanda's personal secretary is killed. On the same day, an LTTE parcel bomb blows up a 
Department Store in Colombo killing 20 civilians. Amnesty International have asked the LTTE to 
comply with international law and halt such attacks. 

= 11 December, 3 TNA MPs in Batticaloa threatening to vote against the war budget bill were abducted 
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by the Pillayan Group (that replaced the Karuna Group). Security details for MPs who voted against 
the bill were reduced. It led to the shooting of 3 MPs inluding Maheswaran. One MP flees the 
country. 


2008= 1 January, UNP MP T. Maheswaran was shot by a Special Task Force security guard of Cabinet 
Minister Douglas Devananda at the New Year prayers at Kotahena, Sivam Kovil in Colombo. 

= 2 January, Sri Lanka officially pulls out of cease-fire agreement and all negotiations. 

= 5 January, Shanmuganathan Ravishankar Col. Charles, Head of LTTE Military Intelligence killed in 
claymore booby-trap set by the Sri Lanka Army's Deep Penetration Unit at Pallamadu, Mannar 
district. 

= 8 January, A non-cabinet Minister of Nation Building and MP, DM Dassanayake and his bodyguard 
died of injuries sustained in a LTTE roadside bomb attack in Colombo. 

« International panel, invited by the government to monitor investigations into alleged human rights 
abuses, leaves the country. Panel member Sir Nigel Rodley says the authorities were hindering its work. 
Government rejects the criticism. 13 January, Japanese envoy Yasushi Akashi arrived in Colombo to 
assess the war situation. In a strongly-worded statement the Tokyo Co-Chairs of Sri Lanka (Norway, 
Japan, U.S. and the EU) back the continuation SLMM and demand access to the LTTE in Kilinochchi. 

= 25 January, renegade LTTE leader Vinayagamoorthy Muralitharan Col. Karuna was sentenced to 9- 
month imprisonment in UK Court for identity fraud. Arrested in London on November 2, 2007, for 
travelling under Sri Lankan diplomatic passport issued under a false name. He confesses Defence 
Secretary Gotabaya Rajapakse, brother of the President had arranged the documents for him. 

= 25 January, LTTE political head B. Nadesan sends letter to UN Secretary General Ban Ki-Moon 
urging the recognition of Tamil sovereignty to end the war. 


Note: 

This is not an exhaustive list of killings and counter-killings. Violence and retaliatory atrocities were 
committed by both the Sri Lankan military authorities as well as the LTTE freedom fighters and their 
renegade troops. | have merely outlined events that have direct political implication, and the missteps that 
led step-by-step to the present state machinery of terror and its logical outcome: holocaust. Apart from 
battlefield killing, the horror of war included extra-judicial killing of both civilians and prisoners-of-war, 
random massacres, extortion, forced child conscription, sexual harassment, kidnapping, rape, denial of 
justice, desecration of sacred places, arson, war profiteering, robbery, looting and destruction of food crops. 
Whether these crimes were committed systematically by order from superior authorities, dereliction of duty, 
or motivated by racial hatred, or if it will further escalate is debatable. But none of which can be said to be 
fully documented, investigated, nor prosecuted in a court of law. The dead numbers roughly 75,000 but 
victims run in the millions. 


Although the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam is perhaps the last remaining organization fighting the Sri 
Lankan security forces, this was not always the case. There were other outfits: The Tamil Eelam Liberation 
Organization (TELO) initially organized by Thangathurai and Kuttimani, and later led by Sri Sabaratnam, 
alias “Tall” Sri and Rasupillai. They were the first group to be approached by Indian intelligence agencies 
for military training. Eelam Revolutionary Organization of Students (EROS) was founded on January 3, 
1975, at Wandsworth, London, in the residence of “Ratna” Eliyathamby Ratnasabapathy. EROS 
established relations with the Palestinian Liberation Organization. Led by a unified command of three 
persons: Ratnasabapathy, Shankar Rajee and Velupillai Balakumar. In 1976, EROS established training 
camps in Sri Lanka and trained alongside LTTE cadres. The Eelam People Revolutionary Left Front 
(EPRLF) was the breakaway group of EROS and was inaugurated at Kumbakonam, Tamil Nadu, in 
October 1981. It was led by the founding president Gunasekaran, Pathmanabah, alias Ranjan or Nabah, 
and Douglas Devananda. The EPRLF established contacts with George Habash's Popular Front for the 
Palestinians (a PLO related organization) and were trained by them. They gave military training to EPRLF 
members as well as members of the People Liberation Organization of Tamil Eelam (PLOTE). PLOTE was 
formed in 1983 by former chairman of the LTTE, Kathirkamar Uma Maheswaran, alias Muhundan. Other 
leaders were Ramalingham Vasudeva, alias Ramu, and Somasunderam Sotheeswaran, alias Kannan. And 
at various times there were other smaller outfits of which 25 had been identified. 


NGOs that operate in this region: Amnesty International, Forum for Human Dignity, Movement for Inter 
Racial, Justice and Equality, Forum for Human Dignity, Centre for Women's Research in Sri Lanka, Women 
for Peace, Mothers’ Front of Jaffna, Centre for Human Rights Development, Human Rights Commission of 
Sri Lanka, Centre for Policy Alternatives, Action Against Hunger, Tamil Relief Organization, and the 
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How does the 

Tamil Eelam-Sri Lanka 
conflict affect 
Malaysian Indians? 


EVEN though many Malaysian Indians have little family ties in India 
and lesser still in Sri Lanka, they have a keen interest in news from the 
region. The one reason many families migrated to Malaysia was to esc- 
ape economic failure and (British) political oppression, so the misery in 
Sri Lanka is a painful reminder of the past; as well as the future about 
what could happen anywhere in the world for minority communities. 
Indian diaspora in the post-colonial era have suffered expulsion under 
authoritarian regimes in Burma, Kenya, Uganda, and Fiji. The Sri Lan- 
kan struggle is different only because the Tamils there are fighting for a 
homeland that is traditionally theirs. The fight has rekindled the con- 
sciousness of Tamil sovereignty and political self-determinism, or the 
lack thereof among the Tamil diaspora. Furthermore, the war itself is a 
novelty. History has no record of any martial prowess since the 1565 
Battle of Tallicotta when the Behmani Muslim sultans wiped out the last 
Tamil kings. Vellupillai Prabhakaran certainly have given Tamil min- 
orities all over the world asense of possibility. There is varying degree of 
sympathy for the Tiger’s cause in Malaysia, most concerning themselves 
with the humanitarian needs of the displaced. 
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It is counter-intuitive for women to go to war ... what sociological 
limits were breached for this to happen? 


b> On the other hand, there is no doubt about the Tiger’s regionalism - they 
are fighting a war for themselves, and they do not and cannot represent 
Malaysian interests nor vice versa. Malaysian Tamils generally have no 
doubt about the fiscal and human cost of an armed struggle, and it needs 
no repeating that Malaysian Indians must find Malaysian solutions to 
their own problems. Furthermore, any regional armed uprising usually 
has the tacit support of a middle class that has lost hope (e.g. profes- 
sionals, small business holders) and the rich who knows how to turn a 
war profit (e.g. the owners of capital, properties, big business). This cert- 
ainly is not the case among the Malaysian Tamils among whom the 
social fabric that allows upward social mobility is still viable. In other 
words, the intrinsic social categorization of class, religion and race in 
Malaysia is built on a fairer sense of freedom, mutual respect and justice 
than that of Sri Lanka. The failure in Sri Lanka is a result of a generation 
of myopic religiously inspired leadership who got their democratic vote 
by stoking aculture of fear and intolerance. m 
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What about the INA or the IIL, 
were there no heroes then? 


SUBHAS Chandra Bose (1897-1945), often called affectionately as Netaji 
was a radical militant who defied the British rule in India. For unfor- 
tunate reasons he defied the politics of Gandhi as well. Yet many revered 
Bose as a revolutionary and asymbol of Indian spirit of strife. In 1990 he 
was conferred posthumously the “Bharath Rathna” the highest Indian 
civilian award. In the same year the “Netaji Centre” was opened in Ku- 
ala Lumpur. During World War II, he did establish a de facto Govern- 
ment in exile under the name Arzi Hukumat-e-Azad Hind or the Provi- 
sional Government of Free India, with a nominal territorial presence in 
the Andaman-Nicobar Islands. The Japanese (for their own geopolitical 
reasons) gave him the opportunity to organize the Indians in Malaya in- 
to a political and military force. He was a tireless worker and a Hindi 
orator par excellence. He does not know Tamil, yet he managed to unite 
much of the Indian population here with his shrill: “Give me your blood, 
and I will give you Independence!” His faith rested on this one doctrine, 
blood makes its own legitimacy, that the only legitimate means of wrest- 
ing India from British rule must be violent. This sort of militancy distanc- 
ed Bose from Gandhi's satyagraha - resistance by civil disobedience. As a 
political leader and military organizer Bose was great but it hides his 
Machiavellian cunning that betrays a morality that demands an answer. 


While the middle class Indians in Malaya funded him and provided him 
with leadership cadres, the majority poor were dealt with in a manner 
that may be best described as underhandedly cynical. His activities lib- 
erated the Indians from their isolation in the estates, both psychologic- 
ally and physically but he sent them to their destruction in the Siam- 
Burma Railway construction. Indians call this simply the “Siam Death 
Railway.” Bose knew of the Japanese atrocities - 2,000 Indian civilians 
were massacred immediately in the Andamans when the Japanese land- > 
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» ed there - yet men and women with children tagging along clamoured to 
go to Siam. Netaji did not correct the Japanese deception that lured them 
to the slave camps with promises of daily food and wages. Later his own 
IIL members, the erstwhile CIAM cadres, kidnaped and forced the 
Indians into trains that took them to their certain death. 


As far as the Indian National Army was concerned Bose did not raise 
them - 20,000 soldiers were already put in place by Captain Mohan Singh 
and his men who were working with the Japanese even before the Mal- 
ayan invasion. However, Bose turned the disgruntled loyalty of Indian 
soldiers of the British army who were now prisoners-of-war. The Japan- 
ese shot most of the remaining British Indian soldiers on the beaches of 
Singapore. The INA saw battle in Imphala and Manipur, and most of the 
soldiers who did return to Malaya, finally made it back to India, and 
after the Indian Independence were pardoned and pensioned but the 
fortunes of the labour gangs of Tamils were ghastly different. During the 
Occupation the population of Indians in Malaya fell by nearly 100,000 or 
nearly 7% of the population. An estimated 80,000 Indians were pressed 
into the labour gangs of the Death Railway, out of which a full 25,000 met 
their deathin the hands of the Japanese themselves. In no way can Bose’s 
inspiring Hindi speeches justify the existence of Tamil children and 
women in the Death Railway camps. 


When the news of Japan’s defeat was announced, Bose reportedly want- 
ed to flee to Russia with his subordinate Lieutenant-Colonel A.C. Chett- 
erji with the gold, jewelry and cash he had collected from the Indian 
people of Malaya. He packed his bounty into two wooden caches and 
boarded a plane supplied by the Japanese that left Singapore secretly. 
The official Japanese story was that his plane crashed at the Taipei air- 
port. However, the nature of his death and every details of the purported 
accident remains disputed. And whether the gold and currency he had 
in his possession was added to the treasury of the Japanese Imperial 
House as was the practice of the Japanese in dealing with war loot, re- 
mains unanswered till today. 
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»> Therefore, the Japanese sponsored three-year heroism was on the whole 
a bloody and phoney experience to many Malaysian Indians, especially 
the voiceless poor who suffered tremendously, gained nothing, and in 
the end were left politically powerless to even demand proper compen- 
sation or an apology from Japan. Although, it sounds politically correct 
to honour Bose today, to the poor who faced the tribulations of the Death 
Railway, he was no hero. This indecency lurks heavily on the conscience 


of many Indians in Malaysia. 


Since 29 September 1972, Japan had 
issued 42 various statements regarding 
its war crimes but not one was for the 
Asians or Indians who died needlessly 
in the Siam Death Railway. 
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An anti-British 
recruitment poster in 
Malaya - the rhetoric 

are in Hindi, Bengali and 
Punjabi - Tamils were 
considered poor soldier 
material. 


So they were sent to die 
in the Siam Railway 
instead. 
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Subhas Chandra Bose 
(1897-1945) man of oratory 
skills and boyish charms ... 
feted by the rich and affected 
as “Netaji” ... he was respon 
-sible for the estimated 25,000 
Indian civilians - men, women 
and children to die horribly at 
the Siam Death Railway. Who 
is to be held accountable? 
The gullible Tamils in planta- 
tion poverty, the CIAM that 
became the IIL, the Japanese 
Army, or the Japan’s Imperial 
household? 


Bose’s whereabouts in 
Taiwan between 15 August 
1945 and 18 August 
remains a mystery ... so is 
the large quantity of gold 
and cash that was known 
to be in his possession 
when he fled Singapore. 
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“.. There were nearly 250 Indian (Tamil) and Javanese men, women 
and children cooped up in the 60-metre long hut. The women and 
children had followed their husbands and fathers to this god-forsaken 
place to work on the railway. The men tempted by an incentive of a six- 
month contract under ideal conditions — good food and lots of money 
(at least, to them) — and encouraged to bring their families along. All 
had the hope, the vision, that one day they would rejoin their families 
back home. 


For those in the hut, one thing was in common too. Their nails 
were all bluish-black — sign of impending doom. Unlike prisoners who 
had their own medical doctors, the Asian labourers were simply left to 
die. Because of their numerical strength, the romusha were treated 
more like machines, totally replaceable and dispensable. Their only 
epidemic control was to throw the sick on the fire. The Japanese did 
not allow funeral services for dead romusha. It would be too time 


consuming.” 


We poured the crude oil all over the roof, the wooden walls 
and the sleeping planks. We did the job very quickly. | dared not look 


into their eyes. | only heard some whispering “tolong, tolong”. It was 


the most pitiful sight. God forgive me. | am not happy to see them burnt 
alive. All Asian labourers, with their wives and children. They could 
not walk, all their nails blackened. As the fire engulfed the hut | could 
not hear them crying out because of the loud crackling noise from the 
burning wood. The heat was very intense and we ran and ran. After 
this incident, | used to say to myself. Is there a God on earth? If there 
were a God he would not allow this to happen. 


Excerpt from Goh Chor Boon, Living Hell, Asiapac Books, Singapore, 
1999, p.81 & 83, giving the reported and verbatim account of eye- 
witness Tan Choon Keng. 
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Duped and driven by harsh economic conditions of the war, Indian women and men on 
their way to the Death Railway 










Site of a mass grave of 200 
people dug up in 1990 whose 
victims were DNA typed to be 

Tamils by Australian authorities 


The remains of a 10- 
year old Tamil girl 
found at the mass 


grave ... her metal ~f 
bangle still intact! Mammen 
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Are the Tamil Eelam soldiers 
terrorists? Or freedom fighters? 


VARIOUS countries for various reasons have classified the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) as a terrorist organization. The US pro- 
scribed the LTTE in 1997, the UK followed suit in 2000, and Canada in 
2006. A terrorist is one who conducts a terror campaign for political pur- 
poses - the psychological dimension of the campaign is to instill fear by 
the use of violence, as a result the ordinary citizen becomes a legitimate 
target. (In this sense, threatening violence or recalling past violence to 
instill fear is also a form of terrorism.) Freedom fighters are engaged ina 
war for sovereignty - if they win it becomes a glorious war for indepen- 
dence of a new nation; if they lose it becomes an era of civil war that tore 
up the country. Although, the regular armed forces are often called in to 
contain terrorism, in Sri Lanka the armed forces are the target of LTTE. 
These fighters have been accused of assassinating political opponents, 
showing disregard for collateral damage, and attacking non-military 
targets, and so forth - these are accusations that can be laid at any coun- 
try engaged in any war in any part of the world. Take for example, when 
entire villages live within encampment zones, cultivating, attending 
school, defending and fighting for its survival together with their more 
professional soldiers, LTTE stands to be accused of recruiting child sol- 
diers. Atrocious conditions of war aside, the fundamental reason Tamil 
Eelam fighters are truly freedom fighters is that their war primarily re- 
mains against the organized army of Sri Lanka and their brutal police 
forces, and is not concerned with terrorizing Sinhalese civilians. Since 
the war is mainly in the Tamil province, most of the civilian casualty cau- 
sed by the Sri Lankan security forces are Tamils. The essential point to be 
noted is that the LTTE struggle is not to destabilize the Government of 
Sri Lanka because the Tamil Eelam fighters need a strong government in 
Colombo who are in proper control of their own factional politics, insub- 
ordinate elements in the security apparatus, and the clergy-led Buddhist 
militants in order to negotiate a settlement. 
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Are Malaysian Tamils a 
violent people? Do they take 
a cue from Sri Lanka? 


BY and large, Malaysian Indians pride themselves as truly peace- 
loving people. When, however, any politically cohesive comm- 
unity is forced into a tight corner, and resources become scarce 
and life becomes intolerable, change takes place. The nature of 
change, in turn will depend directly on the intellectual resources 
of that community; and the options fall into a spectrum: social 
dissolution: ethno-religious conversion (i.e. becoming a Bumi- 
putra by conversion), political engagement with ruling autho- 
rities (e.g. participating in politics), armed struggle (that includes 
organized crime and gangsterism), or emigration. A community 
under pressure exhibits all these options in various degrees. 
Malaysian Indians are seeing upward economic mobility in some 
quarters but violently hurting itself in other quarters. When draw- 
ing comparison to Sri Lanka, three factors however, stand out: (1) 
Armed struggle is an extreme measure that evolves out of a conti- 
nuous and intolerable socio-economic condition that is being fac- 
ed by a politically disenfranchised people, such are not the case 
for Malaysian Indians. (2) Ideological conceptualizations aside, 
any violent campaign must have the tacit support of the comm- 
unity at large - the role of women in shaping grass-root opinion 
and attitude is not to be underestimated here. (3) Although, the 
Tigers are entirely homegrown and can stand their own grounds 
without the political and moral support of the Tamil diaspora, 
waging a violent campaign requires a network of funding that 
Malaysia alone cannot provide. It is certain that any people will 
exhibit violent tendencies when left with no options, but taking a 
cue from Sri Lanka is not an option for Malaysian Tamils. 
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Do Indian movies 
foster violence? 


VIOLENT behaviour just like terrorism is notjust a problem but a symp- 
tom of mainstream political inadequacies. This is not to say that violent 
behaviour will disappear automatically when so-called root causes are 
resolved. Every community has its own historical and cultural reasons 
for fostering or discouraging violence, so do Malaysian Indians. To 
blame Indian movies for it is at best silly. Indeed, movies from India very 
rarely offer any sort of insight into industries, science, ideology, history 
or even human enterprise. However, movies openly parody official 
corruption, social injustices and religious superstitions. And the stand- 
ard condiment is serendipitous wealth, verbal comedy, and college 
romances which are entertaining escapades from reality, and it needs no 
fur-ther comment that the slap-stick world of Indian movies is far 
removed from both glorifying violence and its gory reality. In Malaysia 
where Tamil movies are hugely popular, the immaturity of its content is 
regrettable but it rather reflects values (otherwise it will not be profit- 
able) rather than foster values. If Tamil movies indeed foster violence, 
the problem can be eliminated by simply banning movies! To point a 
finger at Tamil movies is an easy way of shifting blame from the primary 
cause, namely the inadequacy of the economy to meet the needs of the 
community ... whichis a political question. m 


Hollywood produces more “action movies” that are 
emotionally gripping and morbidly violent than India. 
Violent crime among Indians seem to reflect a 
disturbing normalcy of such misdeeds that Hollywood 
projects, rather than the often laughable overly 
choreographed fights and verbal insolence projected by 
Tamil movies. Movies, if at all, is one among many 
factors that foster a culture of violence: the role of 
economics, family health (both mental and physical), 
civic consciousness, political alienation, the education 
system and even spirituality itself are part of the human 
psyche that drives one to violence. 
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Is gangsterism a Malaysian 
Indian problem in schools? 


FIRST and foremost, gangsterism should not be confused with 
juvenile delinquency, student hooliganism, nor risky group beha- 
viour of youngsters. Gangsterism is about criminal organizations. 
When the journalistic might of Asiaweek can report that in 2001, 
63% of those arrested under the various internal security ordinan- 
ces in Malaysia were Indians, it seems to suggest that the Indians 
are a criminal lot. Gangsterism and prostitution are two areas of 
crime that is covered under the Emergency Ordinance of 1969 
(No.5/69). According to the 2003 Police Annual Report, of the 610 
local prostitutes caught in 2002 and 2003, 35 or 5.7% were Indians; 
but the total arrested under Section 3(1), 4(1), and 4A(1) (sections 
dealing with gangsterism) for the same period was 1,705 of which 
a full 854 or 50.1% were Indians. So the question of the influence of 
organized crime and its related activities (i.e. gangsterism) among 
the Indians in schools is pertinent. The question becomes suspici- 
ously real when one sees that the school curriculum in Malaysia is 
an academic machinery that shovels students from one year to 
another without consideration for their ability to cope. Many go 
to secondary school with insufficient skills in language, mathe- 
matics or science. Bored with the relentless pedagogy of frustra- 
ted and often overworked teachers, youngsters find delinquency 
a much needed distraction. Indians do not seem to be the main- 
stay of Mat Rempits and Geng Lepak, but cliques step in to fill the 
void, giving thema sense of confidence, identity, and sometimes a 
means of income. The percentage of Indians or the extent of gang- 
sterism outside school is hard to determine. A study published by 
the Ministry of Education in 1999, using a sample of 329 non-resi- 
dent schools nationwide, indicates that the problem is not as bad 


»> 
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as it is made out to be. For one, it categorically stated that gangsterism in 
schools is non-existent in Kelantan, Kedah, Sabah and Sarawak. Where 
present, gangsterism was found in schools with student population ex- 
ceeding 1,500 and or located in the suburbs and new settlements. If we 
take the Ministry of Education report at face value, that the problem of 
gangsterism in schools is negligible, then the Police statistics may be 
suggesting that, (a) that Indian gangsters have a high regard for schools 
and respect for students so they are staying clear of schools; or (b) that 
the authorities find it convenient to detain Indians under the Emergency 
Ordinances. 


HOW MANY MALAYSIAN INDIANS ARE DRUG 
ADDICTS? 

THE Ministry of Internal Security published in 2004 that there were an 
estimated 17,406 reported drug addicts in the country, of which 1,667 or 
9.6% were Indians. In the three decades of concerted effort in eradicating 
the drug menace, the Narcotics Agency reported that the percentage of 
youth caught in the drug culture has not let up. The overall statistics indi- 
cate that in the 28 Pusat Serenti (Government run rehabilitation centres), 
97% are males, and 48% were repeat patients. There are no statistics 
from the 60-odd privately run centres favoured by non-Malays. However, 


the Agency believes that in reality the unreported cases would be about 


five times more, which to the Indian community means that at any one 
time about 8,335 Indians may be confirmed drug users. The incidence of 
drug addicts also means an illicit network of drug suppliers, an aspect of 
organized crime in which Indians are involved. If an average addict spe- 
nds RM10 per day on their drug habit, the estimated number of Indians 
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Is there an Indian martial art? 


THERE are various forms of martial arts that at one time or another were 
common to the whole of the Indian peninsula. However, consecutive 
occupation of India by the Muslims and later the British led to the supp- 
ression of the arts leading to its survival only in the rural south. The most 
feared and secretive art is the varmakalai or marmakalai that uses a 
combination of careful body movement and acupressure to immobilize, 
or kill the opponent in hand-to-hand combat. The combat technique of 
kalaripayatu which found a bastion in Kerala is now enjoying a new 
vogue - this is primarily a battle field fighting art using a short steel swo- 
rd and a round shield, or a pair of metal-tipped deer horns or man- 
kombu. There are indeed many other martial arts which are largely lost 
such as the mace fighting by elephant riders, or not widely practiced 
suchas sword fighting and archery. [> 


There are other forms of Indian martial 
arts such as this, the “Valpayuthu” or 
the “Flying Sword” fighting art. 

Wrestling which is called the “Verungkai” 
in India is also not popular in Malaysia 
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Swami Ramadhasar (1916-1991) 
He founded the Penang Senthamil 
Kala Nilayam as his vehicle for the 
The archetypal Indian guru education of Indian traditional arts 
Mariapakiam Gurukkal (1900-1986) and the propagation of social reform. 





b> One of the most admired and popular of martial arts among the Tamils is 
the silambam. It uses a staff, and incorporates a hand-to-hand combat 
technique and a psychological intimidation technique. It has survived 
despite suppression by foreign rulers of Tamil lands at various times 
simply because the masters had traditionally resisted political patron- 
age or formal associations. The masters prefer to teach their disciples in 
their own independent training houses or silambakudam. The use of 
silambam as a war technique was once found all over India but the 
current South Indian art techniques generally trace its ancestry back to 
the bamboo hills of the south. The silambam once was an essential skill 
in the armed forces of the Southern kings. Wars had been fought with 
silambam alone, and it has a colourful history and are often mentioned 
in the Sangam literature. It was banned by the British in India after the 
1798 defeat of the Marathi chieftain Veerapandi Kattabomman whose 
silambam troops effectively repulsed the British until they had to face 
their cannons. Although the British ban was not uniformly enforced in > 
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b> India, silambam was not openly practiced until after the Indian Indepen- 
dence in 1947. Silambam enjoyed a boost in popularity during the acting 
days of former Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu, MG Ramachandran 
(MGR) who displayed his own silambam skills on the silver screen. 


Silambam was brought to Malaysia primarily by two great exponents: 
one, Mariapakiam Gurukkal (1900-1986) of Madurai who arrived in 
Penang in 1936. The other was Swami Ramadhasar (1916-1991) of Para- 
makudi Kolunthurai who arrived a year after. While Mariapakiam rem- 
ained in Penang, the Swami traveled all over the country popularizing 
the art as part of the social reforms that swept the community at that 
time. Many silambam groups were established all over rural Malaysia. 
Although, there is no record of illicit use of silambam, security concerns 
following the May 13 riots of 1969 led to the banning of martial arts asso- 
ciation that were not officially registered. This led to a quandary among 
the many exponents who operated on a guru-disciple basis only. Many 
masters were advised to desist from teaching the art. Mariapakiam Gur- 
ukkal established the Nillaikalakki Silambam Association of Penang in 
1974. Swami Ramadhasar decided to form the Malaysia Silambam Asso- 
ciation to consolidate all the small groups of silambam practioners. With 
the assistance of Mahaguru S. Arumugam he worked out a curriculum 
and statutes for the association; and with the kind support of Datuk V L 
Kanthan of the Malaysian Indian Congress, the Association was duly 
registered in 1976. It now has about 20,000 members.Currently, under 
the initiative of Dr. N. Gnanabhaskaran submissions have been made to 
the Malaysian Sports Council to accord recognition for silamban as an 
official sports. 
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et What is the role of 
Indians in Malaysian 
politics? 


th dm 

ORGANIZED Indian politics may be traced to the pre-War years with 
the formation of sports and recreation club, the Ipoh Indian Association 
in 1904 that slowly spread to every urban centres in Malaya. In the suspi- 
cious climate of British Malaya these associations gave the urban Indians 
a reason to assemble but soon these clubs became political. A desire for a 
common platform led to the formation to Central Indian Association of 
Malaya (CIAM) in 1936. PK Nambiar who was the Agent of the Indian 
Government worked hard for this. It was also the vision of Jawaharlal 
Nehru (who was then the unofficial leader of Indians around the world) 
that Indians in Malaya should be integrated with the politics here. CIAM 
made common cause with the exploited Indians in the plantations, and 
also joined ranks with the Chinese to demand a Malayan citizenship. 
However, it could not garner the support of the rural Tamil plantation 
Indians due to their Malayalee dominated leadership. Furthermore, its 
shift towards active support for the Independence movement in India 
brought it into direct conflict with the British Administration. During 
the Japanese Occupation almost all the CIAM cadres joined the Indian 
Independence League and ran the bidding of Subhas Chandra Bose. 
They also became directly responsible for gang-pressing Tamil labour- 
ers into the Siam Death Railway. After the War they stood thoroughly 
discredited. In 1946, Nehru visited Malaya and secured a deal with the 
British to bury the past and rehabilitate some of the former CIAM lead- 
ers. He handpicked John Aloysious Thivy and then Brahmachari Kaila- 
sam to forge a new deal for the Indian people of Malaya. > 
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» On30 August 1946, after a year and a half of consultation Thivy founded 
the Malayan Indian Congress (MIC). The labour unions opposed him 
and the early leadership of MIC was not representative of the majority, 
they even espoused Hindi. However, Thivy established MIC’s priority 
clearly (a) participation in non-Malay consultation for a new Malayan 
Constitution; (b) the improvement of Indian working class; (c) citizen- 
ship for all Indians; and (d) recognition of Malay rights. MIC’s sustained 
effort to distance themselves from labour union militancy and Commu- 
nism; willingness to be focused in Malaya; support for the emergent 
Malay moderate leadership; and representative internal organization, 
gradually transformed it into the primary representative of Indian inter- 
est in Malaysia. 


MIC generally had remained true to its history as the people’s party and 
all its political decisions, whether judged true or miscalculated, have 
borne this. However, from its inception its management suffers from its 
inability to attract intellectuals nor was it able to formulate informed 
policies. The ad hoc decision making method espoused especially by its 
present leader Dato Seri SSamy Vellu (who has hung on to MIC leader- 
ship since 1979) began to unravel when he failed to recognize that the 
largely rural Indian poor had become Indian urban poor, and that the 
Government economic policies were hurting them. Though MIC rem- 
ains a component of the ruling alliance, the series of allegation of private 
profiteering, thuggery, financial mismanagement of public funds, the 
people’s trust has seriously eroded. It has raised an ugly question of who 
does MIC under Dato Seri S Samy Vellu really represent: Is it the peo- 
ple’s representative to the Government, or is MIC the Government's 
agency to keep the Indians under control. The loss of credibility came 
unto its own in the 12th General Election which showed all the senior 
leaders of MIC, including Dato SeriS Samy Vellu losing their parliamen- 
tary seat. 
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» This dramatic shift in Indian politics seem to be precipitated by the 2007 
November 25 “Hindraf Rally” which offered that the local authorities 
show no respect and break temples because the Indians are poor and 
that the Indians are poor because the authorities keep them marginal- 
ized by their economic policies. This is something MIC failed to see even 
on the very day when the people gathered in Kuala Lumpur. The Indian 
dissent was personified as “Makkal Sakthi,” championed by the Oppo- 
sition. There are now as a result more Indians in the Parliament than ever 
before. However, the non-communal politics of the main oppositions 
Democratic Action Party and the Parti Keadilan Rakyat has rendered the 
minority Indians today without a clear Indian political leadership. m 


PRESIDENTS OF THE MALAYSIAN INDIAN CONGRESS 





John Aloysius Thivy Budh Singh K. Ramanathan Chettiar 
(1946 - 1947) (1947 - 1949) (1949 - 1951) 





Kundan Lal Devasar Tun V.T. Sambanthan Tan Sri Dato V Manickavasagam 
(1951 - 1955) (1955 - 1973) (1973 - 1979) 
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How else are Indians organized 
socio-politically in Malaysia? 


APART from MIC there are other Indian associations that makes politi- 
cal representation at one time or another, either directly to the Govern- 
ment or through consultation with MIC. The All-Malaysia Indian Pro- 
gressive Front founded in 1990 as a breakaway party largely made up of 
working class Tamils and Telugus who felt discriminated along caste 
lines. The Peoples Progressive Party and the smaller Parti Sosialis 
Rakyat Malaysia are multi-ethnic in their membership but Indians 
predominate. The main non-Malay Opposition party is Democratic 
Action Party whose Indian component is small but very active. The Parti 
Punjabi Malaysia, founded in 1986 to give expression to their “Malay- 
sian Agenda” works with other Sikh bodies such as the Khalsa Diwan 
Malaysia, Malaysian Gurdwara Council and the active youth body the 
Sikh Naujawan Sabha Malaysia but it remains largely apolitical. The 
Indian Muslims formed the Kongres India Muslim Malaysia (KIMMA) 
in 1976, but its appeal among the Indian Muslims is uncertain - their 
main agenda is to secure from the Government, Bumiputra status, or a 
royal proclamation that they are Malays. Many other smaller comm- 
unities just like the Indian Muslims are effectively organized around 
religious organizations. The Sinhalese community have their Persatuan 
Sinhalese Malaysia but the community is more effectively connected 
around their Buddhist temples, namely the Maha Vihara (Brickfields, 
Kuala Lumpur), the Sri Lankan Buddhist Temple (Sentul, Kuala Lum- 
pur) and the Bodhi Langkaram (Taiping). Telugus and Malayalees are 
linguistic people groups whose interests are represented by the Malaya 
Andhra Sangamu (Telugu Association of Malaysia or TAM) founded in 
1955, and the All Malaysia Malayalee Association (AMMA) founded in 
1975 but these too remain largely apolitical. m 
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The political awakening 
of the Indians in Malaysia ... 
a chronology 


1400 = Parameswara, a fourth generation direct descendant of Raden Wijaya (the founder of the 
Majapahit Kingdom of Java) of the Melayu aristocracy, establishes Malacca as his seat of 
power. Co-relates to the complete decline of the Sri Vijaya Empire. A politically powerful 
enclave of Indian merchants emerges under Parameswara patronage. 1409, Admiral Cheng 
Ho arrives in Malacca. Parameswara establishes diplomatic contact with the Ming Emperor. 
1411, Parameswara embraces Islam and is renamed Iskandar Shah. Arabs as favoured 
traders complete their maritime supremacy in the Indian Ocean. Malacca together with Aceh 
enters a period of prosperity and prestige. 


1446 = Malacca under Sultan Muzaffar Shah establishes a territorial suzerainty. 1456, Tun Perak 
defeats Siamese forces near Batu Pahat. 


1511 = The Portuguese arrive at Malacca as a direct result of European attempt to curtail and 
conquer Arab trade sources and counter their power in Palestine. 24 August, Malacca falls 
to Alfonso D'Alburquerque. 


1512 = Sultan Mahmud Shah of Malacca shifts his seat of power to Johore, and his son Sultan 
Alauddin Riayat Shah II establishes the Johore-Riau Sultanate. 


1528 = Sultan Mahmud Shah's elder son Sultan Muzaffar Shah founds the Perak Sultanate. 
1641 = The Dutch defeat the Portuguese and take over Malacca. 


1786 = Francis Light acquires Penang from the Sultan of Kedah. Establishes a settlement and a 
military fort. Indians arrive as convicts for hard labour, domestic servants for European 
masters, and as well as security details. Many perish. 1819, the British acquire Singapore 
from Johore. 1820, Britain bans slavery. Transfer of Indian convicts to Singapore was also 
banned. Census taking begin to indicate the presence of Indians. 


A muster of Indian convict labourers in Singapore - pre-1820. 
Their number was not represented in the Census. 
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1824 «= The British acquire Malacca from Holland by way of treaty. The Dutch take Bencoolen and Riau in 
exchange. 1826, 14 August, Malacca, Penang, Province Wellesley and Singapore combine to form 
the Colony of Straits Settlements. 


1831 = Malacca Malays rebel against British in Naning and are suppressed. 
1836 = Administrative capital of the Straits Settlement shifts from Penang to Singapore. 
1841 = James Brooke becomes Rajah of Sarawak. 1846, the British annex Labuan. 


1842 = Indians (numbering about 2,000) go on strike in Singapore due to a ban on Hindu religious 
procession. 
« Convict labour in the Singapore abolished. 


1848 = Long Jaafar discovers tin in the Larut district, Perak. 
1858 = 10-year civil war in Pahang begins. 
1859 = Yap Ah Loy establishes the first settlement in Kuala Lumpur. 


1867 = Beginning of civil war in Selangor that lasts until 1874. 
= The vicious and bloody “Penang Riots” bankrupts the East India Company. Straits Settlement 
comes directly under the administration of the Colonial Office in London. Singapore is declared 
Crown Colony. 


1874 = 20 January, despite official policy Hugh Clarke intervenes in Perak affairs and signs the Pangkor 
Treaty, 1875, British begin a campaign to suppress rebellious Malay chiefs in Perak who conspired 
to assassinate the British Resident James Birch: the so called Perak War. 


1877 = Hong Kong-based Overbeck, an Austrian diplomat, Alfred and Edward Dent, businessmen, 
successfully negotiate with the sultans of Brunei and Sulu for the acquisition of Sabah. 1881, British 
North Borneo Chartered Company establishes a centre in North Borneo. 


1885 = 8 km railways link between Port Weld (modern Kuala Sepetang) and Taiping opens. 


1886 = Kuala Lumpur-Klang railway opens. 1891, Seremban-Port Dickson railway opens.1893, Teluk 
Anson (modern Teluk Intan)-Tapah Road railway link opens. 


1895 = Mat Kilau and associates rebel against the British in Pahang over tax disputes and called for “jihad.” 
Suppressed somewhat peacefully. Leaders escape into exile and the followers pardoned. 
« Mat Salleh in Sabah begins campaign to resist the North Borneo Company in what is called the Mat 
Salleh Rebellion. Mat Salleh is killed in 1905 and the rebellion finally put down in 1909. 


1896 = 1 July, Perak, Selangor, Negeri Sembilan and Pahang combine to form the Persekutuan Tanah 
Melayu (the Federated Malay States or 'FMS') having a streamlined administration under the High 
Commissioner, who is also the Governor of the Straits Settlement. 


1897 = Rubber trees are first planted in Kuala Kangsar. 

1903 = Kuala Lumpur-Seremban and Ipoh-Prai railway links open. 

1904 = Ipoh Indian Association is formed - phenomenon spreads among the English educated professional 
class. Considered apolitical, and sports and social welfare orientated, but they introduce newspaper 


reading rooms. Such clubs becomes a place to exchange ideas and opinions that eventually led to 
Pan-Malayan Conference of Indian Associations in 1928, an important institution until 1941. 
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V.S. Srinivas Sastri 1937 Report on the Conditions of Indian Labour in Malaya, the 
first page reproduced here from the April 1937 issue of ‘The Planter.’ Although vilified 
in its time both by the British and the leaders of CIAM, it was used by CIAM to put an 
end to the Kangany System of labour import into Malaysia. The Report remains the 
first serious inquiry into the conditions of Indians living in the plantations. 
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PLANTER, APRIL 





1937, 





REPORT ON 


The Conditions of Indian Labour in Malaya 


by 


The Right Honourable V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI, P.C., C.H. 


Se eee 


Mr. Sastri visited Malaya as the result of an invitation 
from the Malayan Governments to the Government of India 
to send a deputation to Malaya to obtain first hand inform- 
ation upon the conditions of Indian labour in this country. 
The Delegation’s terms of reference were specially tu ex- 
amine :— 

(i) the rates and payment of wages, 

Gi) hours of work, 








Gii) the provision made for residence, medical treatment 
and education and for subsidiary occupation, 
eg., by the allotment of land for cultivation, 

{iv) sex ratio, 


(vy) political and social status; 

and to make recommendations as to :— 

(a) what improvements are desirable in respect of 
these or any other matters in the interest of 
Be Indian labour force already in Malaya, 
ani 

whether assisted emigration to Malaya should be 
permitted in future and, if so, on what condi- 
tions. 

The following extracts from the official report will be 
found of great interest to planters. 

1. General Conditions on Estates.—Detailed reference 
will be made later to such questions as housing, medical 
facilities, etc. Here I wish to make general observatiuns on 
the conditions under which Indian labour lives and works 
on the estates. The estates chosen for my visits scem to 
me to have been fairly typical. I saw estates which were 
very good, | saw estates which appeared average, and I saw 
estates which had obvious and remediable shortcomings, Most 
of the estates visited were under European management, but 
there were also samples of Japanese, Chinese and Indian 
management. It is a pleasure to me to express the view thal 
on the whole the choice of managers has been made with 
considerable care. [t will no doubt be easily understood that 
conditions are liable to differ between small or privately-owned 
estates and large’ estates or groups of estates run by Com- 
panies with their head-quarters in London or elsewhere. On 
the small estates employing perhaps one or two hundred 
labourers, or on the estates—they are few—where the manager 
is himself the proprietor, not only is it comparatively easy 
for the manager, to establish personal relations with each unit 
m the labour force, but, in the case of private estates especi- 
ally, reference to agents or to Boards of Directors becomes 
‘necessary when expenditure needs to be undertaken to 
Muprove the conditions. In one such estate, for instance, the 
Pruprietor-manager has provided not only the latest type of 
lines, with specially designed kitchens to minimise the danger 
to children, but also uniforms and physical training for the 
children, a swimriing bath with a chute available for all the 
labourers and electric light in the lines themselves. It should 
not be understuod that 1 am offering adverse criticism on 
states organised on a larger seale. 1 am concerned only to 
Point out that, in the matter of providing amenities for the 
abour force, the manager who is under obligation to refer 
all Matters toa Board of Directors is, comparatively speaking, 
Sta disadvantage. Of course every manager can and docs 


(b) 











exercise a great influence in this respect; in fact at each visit 
I became more and more convinced that the happiness and 
well-being of the labourers were, to a great extent, dependent 
upon the personality of the manager. This is only to he 
expected; and [ believe that something would be lost by too 
much interference with the personal relations between em- 
ployer and employed. The responsibility, however, of. those 
who select managers is obviously great, and, judging from 
the good type of the majority of those whom I met and the 
interest displayed in planning improvements for the benefit 
of the labour force, that responsibility is recognised. It is to 
be hoped that that will continue to be the case. Improvements 
can be suggested and effected; but, allowing for the facts 
that the labourers are away from their own country and that 
the new climate proves in many cases uncongenial, they are 
able to lead, particularly when accompanied by their wives 
and children, a healthy, respectable life and to aspire to a 
standard distinctly higher than they could attain in their own 
villages. No complaints were made to me of any case of 
physical violence or compulsion, and in one case only did I 
have evidence of the use of abusive language. It is satis- 
factory to record also that throughout the country the 
practice of managers themselves handing over wages to the 
labourers is uniform, and that in no case is payment left to 
a clerk or any other subordinate. It is to be hoped that this 
commendable practice will be preserved, and that, if neces- 
sary, the Planting Association, by means of a circular or 
otherwise, will ensure that it is placed beyond all hazard 
It should be remembered that every labourer is specifically 
informed at the time of being employed that he is at liberty 
to give one month's notice to his employer and seek service 
where he thinks it will be most congenial. This freedom of 
movement is not only laid down by statute, but is well known 
and understood hy all labourers and engenders in them a 
healthy spirit of independence. (Communications throughout 
the country are excellent, and in many parts buses or cheap 
hire cars are available to take the labourer to the nearest 
town or village. Nearly every estate has its own temple, 
supported, as a rule, by the labourers themselves. Linc 
Sweepers are provided and paid by the estate. Where the 
number of children justifies it, there is a créche under the 
charge of an ayah, also paid by the estate, to look after 
children whose mothers are at work, cither tapping or weed- 
ing. Water supply appears to be a simple matter in all parts 
of Malaya and [ neither saw nor heard of any estate where 
there was not a permanent and abundant supply of good 
water. Under statutory authority maternity benefits are paid 
on all estates at the rates of 2/6ths of six months earning 
for the first child and 2/1lths of clever months earnings for 
subsequent children, 

Rates of Wages—in 1928, after protracted _correspon- 
dence between the Malayan Governments and the Government 
of India and a detailed examination of the cost of living, 
certain standard rates of wages were fixed and applied with 
statutory force to sclected areas kuown as key areas. The 
rates finally decided upon were 50 cents a day for men and 
40 cents for women in ordinary areas and 58 cents a day for 
men and 46 cents for women in certain less accessible and 
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1905 = Seremban-Tampin and Tampin-Malacca railway links open. 
1907 = Sir Frank Swettenham publishes British Malaya - and the name sticks on. 


1908 = Tampin-Segamat railway link opens. 
« The British sets up the Indian Immigration Fund to assist labour immigration and repatriation. It be- 
came the South Indian Labour Fund in 1958, and was abolished in 1999. 


1909 = The British signs treaty with Siam to assume their rights in Terengganu, Kelantan, Kedah and Perlis. 
The lack of consultation with the Malay Rulers creates resentment refusing British Advisers as a 
Resident. Kelantan accedes in 1916, Kedah in 1923, and Terengganu in 1928. 1914, Johor accepts 
British Adviser. 

= Segamat-Johore Bahru railway link opens. Kuala Lumpur Central Railway Station opens. 


1910 = Sunday was made compulsory rest day. 
= Bholanath Chatterjee and later with Nani Bose, of Jugantar Party, Culcutta enter Malaya to scout for 
revolutionary elements. They set up anti-British cells among Punjabis in Penang and Perlis, and 
among Indian railroad workers near the Siam-Malaya borders. Bangkok Gurdwhara a hotbed of 
anti-British activity. 


1914 = World War | throws the world into turmoil. 23 May, Komagata Maru Incident blows into a cause 
celebre when the Canadian Government refused legitimate access of 376 Indians (346 Sikhs) on 
board into Canada at Vancouver. 22 were allowed to disembark, and the ship was turned away at 
gunpoint. They were allowed to disembark only at Calcutta in late August, and on the condition that 
they boarded a train immediately directly to Punjab. The frustrated and highly agitated passengers 
rioted. 18 Sikhs were killed and 23 injured. Gurdit Singh who arranged the failed emigration 
escaped. Indian business community in Singapore were much incensed. 

= Upon the declaration to First World War, a mass meeting of Indians held at Sacramento to raise a 
guerilla army and start a rebellion in India. Despite stringent measures about 5,000 Indian 
revolutionaries slip back into India. This began the Ghadrite Movement under the leadership of Har 
Dyal. Resh Behari Bose was a prominent Ghadrite who eventually goes into exile in Japan. 


1915 = Tok Janggut (Mat Hassan) and associates lead rebellion in Kelantan. Violently suppressed. 
= Bukit Mertajam-Alor Setar railway link opens. 
« The 5th Native Light Infantry, an all Muslim regiment of the British Army, mutiny in Singapore and 
were suppressed. 46 soldiers and one shopkeeper Mansoor Kassim was hanged. 


1917 = Gemas-Kuala Pilah railway link opens. Prai-Penang and Johore Bahru-Singapore ferry services 
begin. 1918, Alor Setar-Padang Besar railway link opens. 


1920 = Lim Boon Keng, and later in 1927 Tan Cheng Lock raise the matter of citizenship for non-Malays, 
and were strongly rejected by the British citing Malay rejections for such a course of action. 
« Tamil Nesan began publication, supports Indian nationalism. 


1921 = 12.4% of Indians were Malaya born. Polarized political interest among Indians between urban 
(English educated, lawyers, doctors, Brahmin Tamil journalism of Tamil Nesan, favouring Indian 
nationalism) and the rural Tamil educated (teachers, social reformers, missionaries, favouring 
Dravidian determinism) becomes evident. Common cause of the Indian intelligentsia for the welfare 
of rural Indians becomes a sore point with the British. 


1922 = PK Nambiar, founder of Penang Indian Association visits India to make representation on recruit- 
ment and labour abuse in Malaya. Indian Emigration Act comes into force in India which forced the 
amendment of the Malayan Labour Code that abolished unjust punishment and compelled the 
building and maintenance of schools. This also leads to the grudging appointment of an Indian each 
to the Legislative Councils of Perak, Selangor and Negeri Sembilan. Tan Cheng Lock is supported 
by the Indian for his capitalist interest. Bashir Anmad organizes the Singapore Indian Association. 
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1924 = Haji Musa leads a rebellion of civil disobedience in Terengganu. Suppressed in 1928. 
= Pangkor and Dindings which was part of the Straits Settlement returns to the Perak Sultanate. 
= Johore-Singapore bridge completed. 


1928 = Pan-Malayan Conference of Indian Associations were held to discuss community affairs 
hammering particularly the issues of labourer wage improvement and Malayan citizenship. 
Government of India request report on the condition of Indians in Malaya. Malayan governments 
appoint PK Nambiar to the Indian Immigration Committee to make recommendations as the Agent 
of the Government of India. He is attacked by the British in the media, nevertheless he successfully 
initiates the formation of Indian Chamber of Commerce. Chettiars form their own Chamber. Later his 
work pays off with the formation of the Central Indian Association of Malaya (CIAM). 


1929 = Rubber slump that lasts till 1933. 
= 15 December, Periyar EV Ramasamy Naicker tours Malaya, and is widely received by the Tamil- 
educated. This initiates the Self-Respect Movement in Malaya. 


1930 = Muslims begin publication of Desa Nesan as a reaction to Tamil Nesan's refusal to publish Muslim 
League news. Lasts till the 1950s. 


1931 = 21.1% of Indians were Malaya born. Depression hits Malaya. Retrenchment and labour repatriation 
in the plantations and the sight of “sucked out oranges” creates outrage. 

Sir Cecil Clementi propose a policy of Malay-British alliance to rule the country in which Chinese 
and Indian would become subject of Malay Rulers. This way the Indians in Malaya would become 
either British subjects in the Straits, return to India or remain in Malaya stateless. Refusal to grant 
land ownership to non-Malays irk the middle class and the professionals. 


1933 = Nattukottai Chettiar Chamber of Commerce formed. Social reform minded Samudaya Oliyan and 
Bharata Mithran begins publishing. 


1935 = Malayan Indian Association founded in Seremban by GV Thaver keen to develop a stable Malayan 
Indian community rather than concern themselves with politics in India. 


1936 = September, CIAM is formed under the leadership of SN Veerasamy consisting of representatives of 
12 Indian Associations, four Chettiars and Merchant Associations. Unfortunately, CIAM was not 
representative of the Tamil majority who eventually turn hostile towards it. Furthermore, the initial 
goals of becoming the sole representative of Indian interest in Malaya, CIAM leadership quickly 
became involved in the nationalist concern of India leading to the resignation of Veerasamy. (CIAM's 
Malayalee dominated leadership neither spoke Tamil nor truly 
identified with the Tamils in the plantations where Malayalee 
supervisors and clerks were held in disdain by the Tamil 
majority.) Tamil Nesan's Brahmin journalists support CIAM 
but Tamils motivated by the Self-Respect Movement reject 
CIAM completely. December, the Right Honourable Srinivasa 
Sastri visits Malaya. Sastri's refuse to acknowledge CIAM's 
proposal to ban immigration of Indians as a means to force 
the improvement of the remaining Indian socio-economic 
status. He recommends instead marginal improvement of the 
labour lot with an improvement of wages. Problems of land 
ownership, access to education, and restriction in 
Government employment were ignored, but Sastri 








Jawaharlal Nehru in Seremban 1937 ... 

“We are no humble supplicants for anybody's favour. 
We are no citizens of a mean country but of a noble land 
with a great past and, let us hope, a nobler future.” 
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recommends that the Indians in Malaya stick together and work towards becoming Malayan. 
Sastri's report was criticized by CIAM but it drew the battleline. The British begins to ignore 
CIAM and appoints Ceylon Tamils into legislative positions. 

= Controller of Labour CW Wilson reports that most Indians in the plantations speak Malay. 


1937 = May, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru visits Malaya. Indians flock to hear him speak. He lays out a 
road-map. (a) Supports CIAM's basic goals of gaining Malayan citizenship; (b) suggests the 
formation of labour unions to better represent plantation workers interest; and (c) and work 
never to undermine Malay nationalist interests. 


1938 = Malayan Government refuses to act when wages were slashed from 50 cents to 40 cents a 
day by the United Planting Associations of Malaya, contrary to Sastri's recommendation, 
CIAM cables India resulting in the immediate ban on assisted immigration of Indian workers 
into Malaya. The Colonial Secretary threatens the repatriation of all non-plantation Indians. 
August, KA Neelakandha Aiyer, Secretary of CIAM writes the article Indian Problems in 
Malaya which is widely read in Malaya and India. Minimum wages, citizenship and civil 
rights, and access to education becomes Indian issues in popular conscience. Indian 
Nationalist Pandit Kunzru visits Malaya. Endorses CIAM and warns that divorce from Indian 
nationalism would mean disaster for local Indian rights, cites Fiji, British Guiana and 
Jamaica but recommends the local integration and breaking of plantation isolationism. 

« Deepavali is declared a public holiday in Penang. 





1939 = The Malayan Government sends a delegation led by CD Ahearne the Federal Secretary and 
SN Veerasamy now Indian member of the Federal Council, to India to plead the lifting of the 
labour ban in return for minor wage concessions and replacing of Ceylonese legislators 
back with Indians. CIAM pre-empts this move by presenting their case first for the rights to 
form trade unions and citizenship in return for the lifting of the ban. India as a source of 
cheap “docile and pliable” labour supply for the world ends. Government through various 
agencies and some planters increase wages of Indian workers but were opposed bitterly by 
the UPAM which wanted the Government to take stern action to prevent it. Cheap labour 
was considered essential but they were prepared to pay the Chinese 50% to 120% more 
that the Indian wages. 

= KM Kannampilly of Singapore Indian Association writes an article on Indian unity and 

identifies the Malayan labour class as the source of Indian political strength. 

* N Raghavan (PK Nambiar's son-in-law, lawyer) president of CIAM tours Malaya 
encouraging the formation of associations. He is supported by Neelakandha Aiyer, SC 
Goho, KPK Menon. Limited success due to the non-Tamil character of CIAM leadership. AK 
Gopalan of All India Congress tours Malaya to encourage the formation of trade unions. 
Sporadic but peaceful. strikes begin among Indian workers following the example of workers 





Indian Troops in 

the British Army 
arriving in Singapore 
before the Japanese 
invasion. 
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in India. Workers strike in Tamil Nesan. Sympathizing journalist RH Nathan, leaves and begins 
writing in a more radical nationalist tone in Malacca-based Tamil Kody. Makes a great impact upon 
Tamil school teachers. 

= Province Wellesley Indian Association formed. Attended by local Malay leaders. 


1940 = Smaller Indian labour force compelled to maximize production to meet British war demands. 
Negotiations to lift Indian labour ban fails. Rubber was legislated as “essential” and so strikes by 
Indian labourers made illegal under Emergency Ordinances. Strikes become widespread. YK 
Menon and YS Menon of Klang District Indian Union prolific writing radicalizes Selangor labour 
bringing into their sphere of influence the plantation kanganies and clerks. 


1941 = Negotiations to lift Indian labour ban fails again. Workers agitation reaches point of confrontation. 
Controller of Labour CW Wilson and Resident Major Kidd engage the CIAM president N. Raghavan 
who reluctantly negotiates on behalf of workers with the planters with some success. Sir Thomas 
Shenton, High Commissioner of Malaya takes the UPAM agenda and opposes such a move 
furiously on the basis that it legitimizes CIAM. Government begins a campaign of vilifying anyone 
working for the welfare of Indian workers. 9 April, CIAM's negotiations with the Klang District 
Planters Association which yielded a 5 cents per day increase in wages ends strikes but 
dissatisfaction simmers. 5 May, RH Nathan hero, spokesman and master-mind behind the strikes is 
arrested provoking a second wave of strikes. 20,000 Indians gather in Kuala Lumpur Labour Office 
and later at the Klang Police Station to protest the arrest. Agitation turns violent with some toddy 
shops and some plantation buildings razed. 10 May, the police report that protesters were armed 
and authorizes the Punjab Regiment to beat up the protesters. Strikes spread further. 16 May, more 
troops were brought in. Over 300 arrested, 5 protesters killed, and many injured, subsequently 49 
were jailed, 186 exiled to other districts, 95 returned to India voluntarily, 21 deported and N. 
Raghavan himself returns to India on self-imposed exile. Shenton punishes Wilson and Kidd, and 
UPAM plantations conduct a witch-hunt. GD Hall the Secretary of State for the Colonies back 
Shenton in opposing the Government of India's demand for an inquiry. CIAM distances itself to 
avoid further antagonizing the British. Indian public develop an antipathy towards British imperialism 
that would be exploited by Bose in later years. Not willing to jeopardize the Chinese advantageous 
wages in the plantations the Malayan Communist Party (MCP) did not close ranks with the Indian 
strikers. And this puts to rest any nascent Indian Communist sympathies. 

« April, All-Malayan Tamil Association (AMTA) was formed in Ipoh by the Unionist Si. Suppiah as 
CIAM's rival accusing its leadership as exploiting the Tamil masses for its own ends. They 
particularly criticize the CIAM inspired ban of assisted Indian labour. Chettiars support remains with 
CIAM but most Tamil merchants and retailers support the AMTA. Tamil Murasu comes out strongly 
in support of its goals but ignores the Selangor Riots which was suspected as CIAM's machination. 

= Rubber production increased 37%, war price of rubber increased, but London based companies 
refused to countenance wage increase for Indians who were now widely suffering malnourishment, 
poor health and high infant mortality. Women were made to work without pay called cynically 
“santhoshavelai.” Workers pay were further deducted for Patriotic Fund to support the war efforts. 
But companies were paying dividends of up to 100% to their shareholders! Indian associations 
membership increases to more than 6,000 but generally close ranks to support the British war effort 
“in the name of humanity, democracy and world freedom.” 

= 8 December, Japanese troops land in Tumpat and begin their southward advance. POW Captain 
Mohan Singh assisted by Captain Mohd Akram and begin organizing the nucleus of the Indian 
National Army (INA) consisting of other POWs in Alor Setar. 


1942 = 15 February, the Japanese complete their invasion when Sir Thomas Shenton surrenders in 
Singapore. The MCP organizes the Malayan People's Anti-Japanese Army (MPAJA) and the civilian 
arm Malayan People's Anti-Japanese Union (MPAJU). 

« Eastward expansion takes the Japanese to the Andamans and they proceed to arrest 2,000 
government officials who were then tortured and killed. Island was looted, women and even children 
were found raped. Severe food shortage but Korean women were brought in to entertain officers. 
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Captain Mohan Singh, architect of the Indian 
National Army, meeting Major Fujiwara after the 
Japanese Occupation. 


“4 
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= The Sikhs who worked closely with the British 
/ 






Army, and the and Bengali intellectuals resent- 

ed bitterly the British racial discrimination, and 

always harboured the Ghadrite notion of inciting 

j ’ 4 a popular uprising in India if a native armed unit 

r a . . | could defeat the British in a battle front. This 

i , : was Bose’s plan, and the reason why he insisted 

that it must be Indian troops who must first set 

| foot upon Indian soil at Imphal. 

| = In Malaya, many urban Indians flee to the country side. 28 March, CIAM leaders N Raghavan, KPK 
Menon, and SC Goho fly to Tokyo for the inaugural meeting of the Indian Independence League of 
East Asia (IIL). Resh Behari Bose, a veteran Ghadrite living in exile in Tokyo gets himself elected. 
Unanimous agreement to have Subash Chandra Bose brought out of exile in Germany to head the 
outfit and the INA. IIL in Malaya declares itself 120,000 strong and forces all other Indian 
organizations to cease operation. (Lower estimate: 30,000). 2 September, IIL organizes a mass 
meeting at Farrer Park, Singapore to form the first Indian National Army (INA), the “Azad Hind Fayj” 
is formed with a division of 16,300 Indian prisoners-of-war turned by Captain Mohan Singh and 
associates. N Raghawan (an INC stalwart) sets up the ‘Swargj Institute’ (Freedom Institute) in 
Penang to train agents for the Japanese but all 130 agents bolted behind “enemy lines’ in India. 29 
December, Captain Mohan Singh was arrested; the INA reduced from 50,000 to 8,000. Thousands 
were sent to New Guinea to do menial work, never to return. Many reverted to POWs. 

= “Agricultural Colony” or fujigo of forced Indian labour established by the Japanese Military at 12th, 
16th (Sungai Burong near Tanjong Karang) and 18th Mile of Kuala Selangor Road. Many died. 
Sungai Burong colony survived the War. 


1943 = 2 July, Subhas Chandra Bose arrives in Malaya; on 4 July assumes leadership of IIL from Resh 
Behari Bose. Mass public meetings at Farrer Park. 8 August, younger Bose proceeds to form of the 
second INA, 12,000 Indian soldiers from the dismantled First Army, and an additional 2,000 local 
recruits (mainly Punjabis). Rani of Jhansi Regiment under the leadership of Captain Lakshmi 
Swaminathan formed. Bose adopted the title “Netaji.” 

= 5 July, Japanese Premier Tojo arrives in Singapore to bestow the sword of Commander-in-Chief of 
Southern Command to General Count Terauchi. 

= 20 August, Japan's treaty with Siam makes Perlis, Kedah, Kelantan and Terengganu technically 
Thai territory but Japan complies grudgingly. 

= 21 October “Arzi Hukumat-e-Azad Hind” or Free India declared by Bose; people threw money and 
jewellery at Bose’s feet. Japan, Occupied China, Manchuria, Burma, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Germany, Croatia and Italy recognizes the state. IIL membership and subscription became 
compulsory for all Indians. Free India daily and Young India weekly begins its short life. IIL (former 
CIAM leaders) and the Asian plantation staff aggressively engage in raising funds when Bose 
demanded that Indians surrender all their wealth with some siphoned off by IIL cadres. Bose himself 
authorizes the use of the Kempetai (the dreaded Japanese secret service) to force the confiscation 
of wealth. IIL involvement in recruiting labour for the Death Railway involved force and in many 
instances kidnapping. 

= 26 October, INA parades at the Esplanade, Singapore - Bose declares war on Great Britain and the 
US. Andaman and Nicobar considered Azad Hind territory for technical reasons - 29 December, 
Bose arrives in Andaman to declare a de facto government. 


1944 = 25 January, Azad Hind government is moved to Rangoon. April, KPK Menon is arrested for 
criticizing Bose. He is tortured by the Kempetai and sentenced to serve six years of hard labour. The 
MPAVJA agrees to co-operate with British forces. June, news of INA failure in Imphal begins to trickle 
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back to Malaya despite official cover-up. 21 September, Indians commemorate the anti-British 
martyrs in an attempt to revive failing morale. A group of Gurkhas reach Nepal after escaping 
Malaya and trekking 6,000 miles overland. 


1945 = January, Netaji celebrates his birthday in Rangoon - he is given his weight in gold. Bose tours 
battle front and finds the campaign hopeless. (Of the estimated 6,000 INA soldiers in the Burma 
campaign, 715 deserted, 800 surrendered, 1,500 died of starvation, disease or committed suicide, 
2,600 returned only 600 on their feet.) In Malaya he finds himself scorned, IIL and its former CIAM 
cadres thoroughly discredited. Bose discovers IIL leaders were also actively working directly with 
the Japanese in setting up hodosyo or Guidance Centre to coerce the Indians. 

« May, Bose together with Lieut-Col AC Chatterji, Lieut-Col Yamamoto, and several INA officers 
confront Director of Social Welfare Mamoru Shinozaki and snatch control of the Indian Welfare 
Association and its money. 

* May, Johore Military Force personnel (disbanded by the British in 1941) was re-armed by the 
Japanese leads to Malays attacking Chinese villages. Riot flares up all over Johore. Attacks begin 
anew in November and goes on sporadically for the next seven months. 

= Count Terauchi, imperial designate for war loot and plunder, against orders from HQ assists Bose to 
flee Singapore to Japan. Bose intended to reach Russia to continue his ‘Free India’ movement but 
three days later he was killed in Taipei when his airplane crashed during take off. The two wooden 
cache of jewellery and cash in his possession disappeared. IIL cadres attacked by Indians in 
Penang. 

* September, British land in Morib. British Military Administration (BMA) takes control of the country 
with the aim of restoring the old colonial empire. 

= 9 INA captured soldiers executed during War for committing atrocities; 27 were court-martialled and 
punished; 54 civilians in INA were charged with collaboration and imprisoned none more than a 
year. Others in INA or IIL were not prosecuted but those engaged in Communist or Union activism 
were systematically deported to India. 

« 13 August, due to food shortage Japanese troops massacre 800 more Indian civilians in Andaman - 
two survive. Total death toll in the Andaman reach 30,000! 

= 15 August, Japan surrenders. With the guns of MPAJA, the MCP sets up village courts to punish 
collaborators. They also announce that the MCP (synonymous with Chinese now) is going to rule 
Malaya and China will be sending its army - radicalizes Malay peasant attitudes. 97 IIL and 752 INA 
leaders were arrested and interrogated ... an action that probably protected them from people's 
retribution. BMA restores the European management and their Asian staff (most of them ex-lIL 
members) in the plantations and force minimal wages. Indians in the plantation exhausted and 
physically ill, turn to militant unionism. Police brutality and fatalities in breaking up strikes cow the 
Indians but increase their resentment. They work harder and despite record production and 
diminished number, wages remain unchanged. 

« Sir Harold MacMichael visits the Malay states and ensures the rightful rulers are back on the throne 
but also collects their signature transferring power to the British Crown promising power to an 
elected Parliament. Bitterly opposed by Malay public who were informed accompli fait in the media. 


1946 = Government suppressed 1921 Census released. Census indication of Malays outnumbered by 

Non-Malays aggravates Malay suspicion of British plans of democracy in Malaya. 

= 27 March, Military Administration handed over to civilian rule. 1 April, Malayan Union inaugurated as 
an interim government - strongly opposed by Malays. Pan-Malayan Conference of Malay 
organizations in Batu Pahat leads to the formation of UMNO on 11 May. MNP’s pan-Malayism and 
PAS'’s Islamic theocracy rejected ... they walk out. 

= 18 March, Nehru visits Malaya and immense crowds receive him as an honoured hero by all races. 
INA and IIL detainees were released and most were deported. (Nehru sent a legal team headed by 
K Basham to assist the British for this purpose.) Thus Nehru buried the past and called for Malayan 
Indians to integrate in Malayan politics. Nehru sets up the Indian Relief Committee for Malaya; and 
appoints John Thivy and Kailasam (Swami Satyananda) as its Joint-Secretaries. Nehru suggests 
that Thivy's primary task should be to wean the workers off Communist influence. Thivy lives in a 
hut next to the Jalan Bandar Mariamman Temple for 16 months organizing relief work. Kailasam 
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tours Malaya. Their consultation with labour unions to form Pan-Malayan Indian Organization, elicits 
resentment towards the possibility of an elitist non-Tamil leadership and the unions want to be the 
sole representative of Indians. Thivy goes ahead and founds the Malayan Indian Congress (MIC) on 
30 August, supported by urban membership and the Chettiars. Inaugural meeting held at the Sentul 
Thandayudhabani Temple Hall. MIC agenda included support for Indian nationalism, promotion of 
Hindi, and the abolition of toddy. 

= MIC organizes relief effort led by Budh Singh and Gurdial Singh to assist starving rural Indians. 

« Attempt to re-introduce assisted Indian labour immigration strongly opposed by the Malay elites, 
and Nehru concedes to confirm the ban on Indian workers immigration. Appoints SK Chettur as 
Indian Government Agent to report on wage improvement whose strategy to use the Press raised 
the British ire. Thivy comes out in support of Chettur. KB Subbiah publishes Yuthathal Vantha 
Yutham that widens public awareness of the problems in the plantation. 

« August, John Brazier was appointed as Trade Union Advisor. The Trade Union Registrar began 
registering trade unions which by April 1947 numbered 154,434. An attempt to revive CIAM was 
decried. Former CIAM cadres active in the Indian Associations, however, move to organize labour 
unions and in many cases successfully negotiate disputes. 

= Democratic Malaya was thought as inevitable. 22 December, forming the coalition of All Malayan 
Council for Joint Action or AMCJA. Chinese dominated MCP and MCP-inspired groups felt 
democracy will hand the nation to them on the platter because of their numerical strength. 


1947 = Malay dominated Malay Nationalist Party (MNP) and MNP-inspired groups felt in order to acquire 
and retain power in a democracy it must include Indonesia to bolster their numerical strength. 23 
February, they form the coalition of Pusat Tenaga Rakyat or PUTERA. On the grounds of principle, 
MIC joins the AMCJA-PUTERA alliance in calling for people's consultation in drafting a constitution. 
Thivy formulates MIC policy of Malayan Swaraj of consultation with all communities and were willing 
to show solidarity with AMCJA but Indian labour union leadership poisons the relationship between 
MIC and AMCJA. Nehru reaffirms his advise to negotiate with UMNO. 

= GV Thaver revives the Malayan Indian Association reaffirming its call to be Malaya focussed. 
Continued British use of Ceylonese and Muslim association leaders for the Tamil majority Indian 
communal representation creates tension - British begins to back off. 

= Evidences of Communist influence in Unions and AMCJA begins to gather. Strikes in Kedah, and a 
worker bludgeoned in Bedong. Inquiry into the Kedah Incident finds the police colluding with the 
planters. British Administration criticizes MIC for showing solidarity with Indian labourers and this 
builds further urban Indian resentment towards the Government. Thivy tours Malaya making it clear 
to Indians to show solidarity with Malays and give assurance that the Indians will not negotiate with 
the British without the Malays. Adroitly, Thivy by his relationship with Nehru and the Indian National 
Congress, kept the possibility of Indian citizenship open in case Malayan political compromise fails; 
and his relationship with AMCJA open in case the moderate and conservative UMNO negotiations 
with the British fails - some criticize him as being ambivalent. 

= Tamil Radio programme inaugurated, regular broadcast begins the following year. 


1948 = 1 February, Federation of Malaya inaugurated. MIC boycotts. Members who accepted nomination 
for the Federal Council expelled. March, MCP decides to break the law in their struggle but were 
caught off-guard when they were banned and a nationwide Emergency declared on 18 June 
following the murder of two plantation managers and a worker. AMCJA was banned, almost all 
radical AMCJA-PUTERA constituents were banned. MIC places on record AMCJA as the first body 
to unite all races on the basis of peaceful negotiations and moves decisively to support UMNO. 

= 13 June, Federation of Trade Unions embarked on a strike campaign to force recognition. MCP 
forms the Malayan People's Anti-British Army, later re-named Malayan Races Liberation Army 
(consisting mainly former members of the MPAJA) which were mostly Chinese and a few Indians. 
The British brings in Fijian, Gurkha, Australian and New Zealander troops. 

« July, the government began a systematic infiltration of labour unions that leads to the de-registration 
of 95 Communist controlled unions within the year; 800 Indian unionists were arrested as suspected 
Communists or sympathizers. 12 September, Sambasivam, a Communist leader was wounded and 
captured in a chance encounter by 3 parang wielding Malays near Muar. 
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1949 = The Malayan Planting Industries Employers Association (MPIEA) was formed whose main job was 
to lobby the Government both in Britain and in Malaya to ensure profit maximization and its 
repatriation. The post of the Indian Government Agent to oversee Indian welfare was abolished. 

« February, the Malayan Chinese Association formed, supported by the urban capitalists as a welfare 
organization to channel help to the re-settled Chinese and to expose them to moderate politics. 

= Malcolm MacDonald, Commissioner-General of South-east Asia forms the Communities Liaison 
Committee consisting people of all races and stripes to co-ordinate anti-Communist efforts. He also 
uses the platform to convince the Chinese capitalists that they have a responsibility towards the 
economic development of the Malays; and he got the Malay leaders to relent on their anti- 
citizenship and anti-vernacular school stance. All Malaya-born (half the Chinese and a third of the 
Indians) would qualify automatically and the rest subject to application. British Administration begins 
issuing National Registration Identity Card. 

= 3 May, Veerasenan, a known Communist was shot to death in the jungles together with at least 10 
other Indian leaders. 4 May, plea for clemency by Nehru and the Indian Government having failed, 
SA Ganapathi was hanged in Pudu Jail. M Karunanidhi's releases the book "Kayitril Thongiya 
Ganapathi" which severely criticized British labour policies in Malaya. It was turned into a play 
where Ganapathi was acted by MR Radha, and was staged all over Tamilnadu. Both book and play 
were banned in Malaya. 

« Urban professional class reject MIC’s populism but it was clear that without a wider Indian support 
base MIC will lose credibility as a negotiation partner with UMNO for Indian interests. 

= 8 October, University of Malaya established by amalgamating Raffles College and King Edward VII 
College of Medicine with the Commander-General for UK in South East Asia as its first Chancellor. 


1950 = Sir Gerald Templer persuades the Sultans and the Malay elite to alienate land for non-Malays to 
purchase or settle temporarily. Briggs Re-settlement Plan comes into effect. UMNO uses this to 
scatter radicalized Malay villages. Non-Malay squatters (majority Chinese, and a significant minority 
of Indians) are re-settled into New Villages and provided with basic care (clinics, schools, markets, 
places of worship, land for cultivation, police security, youth care, and sewerage systems) in order 
to cut their support for Communists insurgents. 

= December 11-13, Maria Hertogh Riots in Singapore, 18 people killed. 

= Korean War creates a rubber boom help the Malayan government keep up financing the anti- 
Communist campaign. Surprisingly, Communist harassment of plantation Indians and workers in the 
tin-mines were minimal, leading to continued production. MCP concentrate their efforts in infiltrating 
and radicalizing organizations and schools. 

« Kerala-born Palayi Pathazapurayil Narayanan (”PPN”) leads in the formation of the Malayan Trade 
Union Council (MTUC). Indian labour unions begin to moderate. Workers need not dismount their 
bicycles nor were they subject to arbitrary physical abuse but wages were not improved. 

« Mechanization and rationalization of land use in the plantations lead to less labour requirement 
precipitating an Indian rural-urban migration of an estimated 50,000 Indian men, women and child- 
ren. Displaced, jobless and depressed, Indians appear in towns sheltering in five-foot ways. The 
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PARAMOUNT RULERS OF MALAYSIA 


1 April 1960 - 1 September 1960 
Tuanku Hisamuddin Alam Shah ibni al-Marhum Sultan Alaeddin Sulaiman 
Shah (Selangor) (1898-1960) 


1 September 1960 - 20 September 1965 
Syed Harun Putra ibni al-Marhum Syed Hasan Jamalullail 
(Perlis) (1920-2000) 


21 September 1965 - 20 September 1970 
Tuanku Ismail Nasiruddin Shah ibni al-Marhum Sultan Zainal Abidin 
Muadzam Shah (Terengganu) (1907-1979) 


21 September 1970 - 20 September 1975 
Tuanku Abdul Halim Muadzam Shah ibni al-Marhum Sultan Badishah 
(Kedah) (b1927) 


21 September 1975 - 29 March 1979 
Tuanku Yahya Petra ibni al-Marhum Sultan Ibrahim (Kelantan) (1917-1979) 


29 March 1979 - 25 April 1984 
Tuanku Ahmad Shah al-Mustain Billah ibni al-Marhum Sultan Abu Bakar 
Riayatuddin al-Muadzam Shah 
(Pahang) (b1930) 


26 April 1984 - 25 April 1989 
Tuanku Mahmud Iskandar ibni al-Marhum Sultan Ismail (Johore) (b1932) 


26 April 1989 - 25 April 1994 
Tuanku Azlan Muhibuddin Shah ibni al-Marhum Sultan Yusuf Izzuddin 
Shah Ghafarullahu-Lah 
(Perak) (b. 1928) 


26 April 1994 - 25 April 1999 
Tuanku Jaafar ibni al-Marhum Yamtuan Abdul Rahman 
(Negeri Sembilan) (b. 1922) 


26 April 1999 - 21 November 2001 
Tuanku Salahuddin Abdul Aziz Shah ibni al-Marhum Sultan Hisamuddin 
Alam Shah (Selangor) (1926-2001) 


13 December 2001 - 12 December 2006 
Syed Sirajuddin ibni al-Marhum Syed Putra Jamalullail (Perlis) (b1943) 


13 December 2006 - 
Tuanku Mizan Zainal Abidin ibni al-Marhum Sultan Mahmud 
(Terengganu) (b1962) 
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urban middle-class Indians feel their respectability threatened by the presence of the under class 
tight at their door steps. They are despised as “anjadi thamilan” and the unions show indifference. 

= MIC deletes the clause referring to the advancement of Indians all over the world from its constitu- 
tion to eliminate allegations of divided loyalty. Government nominees to the Federal Legislation 
decide to form an UMNO style representative mass base by getting all Indian organizations to come 
under one umbrella Federal Indian Organization (FIO). July, MIC walks out of their inaugural meet- 
ing but the Government supported it as a tactical counter-balance to MIC and the organization is 
registered. This urban effort fails to develop appeal among the majority working class Indians. 


1951 = MIC together with FIO and Malayan Indian Association throw their support with Dato' Onn bin 
Jaffar's non-communal Independence of Malaya Party (IMP) on ideological grounds. Dato' Onn had 
formed the IMP as an alternative to UMNO which rejected his proposal to allow non-Malay 
membership. College colleague of Tunku Abdul Rahman, KL Devasar takes over the leadership of 
MIC and steers MIC away from non-communal politics of IMP. 

« Indian intellectuals re-emerge as a political force in Singapore, this time centred around Singapore 
University - PV Sharma, CV Devan Nair and James Puthucheary arrested without trial for alleged 
participation in anti-British Communist activities. Puthucheary writes Ownership and Control in the 
Malayan Economy that exposes colonial capitalism. Their influence remains confined to Singapore. 


1952 = January, UMNO and MCA form an alliance. June, citizenship granted to non-Malays. Registration 
drive throughout the country to get people to apply. The MPIEA take this opportunity of excitement 
to cut wages by 50%! 
" Ko. Sarangabani of Tamil Murasu initiates “Thamilar Thirunal.” Also takes up the issue of Tamil 
determinism within the ranks of Indian organizations, including MIC to safeguard workers interest. 


1953 = The Government moves to wean MIC off further misadventure or radicalizing its membership by 
asking KL Devasar to nominate candidates for the Legislative Council. FIO loses credibility, MIC 
warms to the alliance. PP Narayanan (union) and SOK Ubaidullah (Indian Muslims) becomes 
special interest nominees. 

« Five plantation unions join ranks to fight the wage reduction and agrees to an arbitration 
commission - the Taylor Commission not only gives the case wholesale to the MPIEA but proceeds 
to discredit the union itself. 


1954 «= April, MIC decides to go without alliance support for the |poh-Menglembu town council election 
losing miserably, convincing MIC grass-root the need for national alliance. 

« Four unions agree to amalgamate to form the National Union of Plantation Workers (NUPW). 
Others follow suit. Curiously, the High Commissioner, the Trade Union Adviser, and the President of 
the MPIEA himself attended the inaugural meeting! MPIEA moves quickly to sign an agreement with 
NUPW to pre-empt the improved provisions of Employment Ordinance. 


1955 = March, MIC becomes Alliance member. 4 August, the Alliance wins the first general election winning 
all the Parliamentary seats except one. MIC membership estimated to be 20,000. Overall election 
results takes the British by surprise and the drive for independence becomes more urgent. Interim 
Government appointed under Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra Alhaj as Chief Minister who serves until 
28 August 1957. Devaser steps down following press attacks. Rural-based Tamil and a plantation 
owner himself, VT Sambanthan takes over MIC leadership and completely isolates the previous 
leadership - a pay-off from a long hard drive to build a rural Tamil membership. 

« Employment Ordinance’s minimum terms and conditions for employment was a better deal than the 
NUPW-MPIEA collective agreement but could not be enforced because of the agreement. 
« D.R. and S.P. Seenivasagam of Ipoh form the People’s Progressive Party. Joins Barisan in 1972. 


1956 = The Reid Commission appointed to draft constitution for Malaysia. 
« Sambanthan pushes MIC membership drive; wins the presidential election by an overwhelming 
majority. This becomes a mandate in negotiations with UMNO. Urban and professional class Indians 
distance themselves from MIC but found themselves politically unrepresented. 
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MALAYSIAN 
PRIME 
MINISTERS 


31 October 2003 - present 
Datuk Seri Abdullah 
Ahmad Badawi (b:1939) 





16 July 1981 - 31 October 2003 
Tun Dr Mahathir 
bin Mohamad (b:1925) 





22 September 1970 
- 14 January 1976 
Tun Abdul Razak 





bin Hussein 15 January 1976 
(1922-1976) - 16 July 1981 
Datuk Hussein 

bin Onn 


(1922-1990) 





Chief Minister: 

4 August 1955 - 28 August 1957 
Prime Ministers: 

28 August 1957 - 22 September 1970 
Tunku Abdul Rahman 

Putra Alhaj (1903-1990) 
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1957 = January, Chingay Racial Riot, Penang under curfew for 10 days. 
= 31 August, Malaya achieves independence. VT Sambanthan becomes a Federal Minister of Works, 
Post and Telecommunications. Garnering of rural political support becomes Government priority. 


1958 = Committee to set up Malayan University spear headed by Datuk Sir Clough Thuraisingam. 


1959 = Bank Negara Malaysia opened. Malayan University Kuala Lumpur campus opened. 
« Trade Union Ordinance re-registers unions to prevent excesses of multiple-union membership but 
effectively curtails union's political strength. Strikes banned. 


1960 = Felda Settlement Scheme launched. UMBC becomes the first local bank. 
« State of Emergency comes to formal end but the Government legislated the Internal Security Act. 
= 14 May, V.T. Sambanthan forms the National Land Finance Co-Operative Society (NLFCS). 


1961 = Malaya, Thailand and Philippines form the Association of Southeast Asia. 
= The Tunku proposes the idea of a Malaysia comprising of West Malaysia, Singapore, Sarawak, 
Brunei and North Borneo. The Cobold Commission holds a referendum in East Malaysia. 


1963 = February, Operation Coldstore, 107 left-wing politicians and trade unionists are arrested by Internal 

Security Department. 

= 22 July, Parliament House opens. Malaysia Day - 16 September, British colonies of Sabah, 
Sarawak and Singapore joins the Federation of Malaysia. Brunei remains sovereign. Phillippines 
and Indonesia not happy. Zoo Negara and Muzium Negara opens. Television begins broadcasting. 

= MIC cadres under V Manickavasagam (Minister of Labour) organizes the United Malayan Estate 
Workers Union (UMEWU) to include workers not on monthly payroll, and workers in remote 
plantations and small holdings who were largely ignored by NUPW. (NUPW members by now were 
largely those who were paid wages monthly so that subscriptions could be deducted effectively. 
Union officers were often the middle-level management “Asian staff.) 

« Parliament engages Professor Dr Ungku Aziz to set up a commission to inquire into the affairs of 
the plantation labour problems caused by sub-division of plantations. The Aziz Report 
recommendations were pressed for by NUPW but nothing happens... fragmentation continues. 


1964 = 21 July, Malays and Chinese riot on Prophet Muhammad's birthday in Singapore, 23 killed. 
= Agreement reached for Singapore’s sovereignty to establish social stability - move restores racial 
dominance of Malays in Malaysia. 3rd General election held. 


1965 = August 17, Singapore becomes Independent. People’s Action Party in Malaysia becomes the 
Democratic Action Party, the main opposition non-Malay party.10 year Communist insurgency 
begins in Sarawak. National Mosque, built entirely by public funds opened. 

= NUPW colludes with non-Union plantation management to use trespass laws to prevent UMEWU 
Officials from entering their plantations. 


1966 = Philippines recognises Malaysia. Indonesia signs peace pact. First Malaysia Plan (1966-1970) 

introduced. Majlis Amanah Rakyat (MARA) formed. Tugu Kebangsaan unveiled. 

= 16-23 April, the First International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies was held in University of 
Malaya, Kuala Lumpur. 

= Labour dispute in Bukit Asehan Estate (Selangor) causes NUPW members to shift their 
membership to UMEWU and the new members proceed to strike and conduct a protest march in 
Kuala Lumpur. Authorities crack down. Despite NUPW duplicity MIC joins rank to lobby the 
prevention of plantation sub-division that are less than 500 acres ... a matter that receives 
Government support only in 1969 by which time about 28,363 workers were displaced swelling the 
number of urban poor. Government statistics show 12.3% of Indians unemployed and for the first 
time notes Indian women involved in prostitution. 

= NLFCS shows ownership of 6 plantations (about 12,000 acres and 2,000 workers) compared to the 
better financed NUPW which organizes only one co-operative owned plantation. 
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Negara Ku 
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Rakyat hidup, bersatu dan maju, 
Rahmat bahagia, Tuhan kurniakan, 
Raja kita, selamat bertakhta. 
Rahmat bahagia, Tuhan kurniakan, 
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RukunNegara 


Bahawasanya negara kita Malaysia mendukung citacita 
untuk men-capai perpaduan yang lebih erat di kalangan 
seluruh masyarakatnya; memelihara satu cara hidup 
demokratik; mencipta masyarakat yang adil bagi 
kemakmuran negara yang akan dapat dinikmati 
bersama secara adil dan saksama; menjamin satu cara 
yang liberal terhadap tradisi kebudayaannya yang kaya — 
dan berbagai-bagai corak; Membina satu masyarakat 
progresif yang akan menggunakant sains dan teknologi 
moden™ 


Maka kami, rakyat Malaysia, berikrar akan 
menumpukan seluruh tenaga dan usaha kami untuk 
mencapai cita-cita tersebut berdasarkan prinsip-prinsip 
yang berikut:- 


KEPERCAYAAN KEPADA TUHAN 
KESETIAAN KEPADA RAJA DAN NEGARA 
KELUHURAN PERLEMBAGAAN 
KEDAULATAN UNDANG-UNDANG 
KESOPANAN DAN KESUSILAAN 
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A forgotten 
question: Who J 

created the 

“anjadi thamilan”? 





1967 = Hartal Racial Riot in Penang, over devaluation of Straits Dollars, 92 injured 5 killed, 1,600 arrested. 
Curfew in Penang, Perlis, Kedah and Perak. 

« Association of Southeast Asia becomes ASEAN with Malaysia, Philippines, Indonesia, Brunei and 
Singapore. National Language Act makes Malay the national language. Industrial Relations Act ends 
labour litigation against the Government. 

= MAPA represents all locally owned plantations (i.e. 44% of the plantations) accuses MPIEA for 
conceding too much to the plantation Indians. MAPA becomes the dominant planter agency. 

= NUPW sets up Great Alloniers Trading Corporation (GATCO) as its investment arm. Union officers 
become directors drawing generous fees and perks. 

« 7 February, Registrar of Trade Unions KC George de-registers MIC-inspired UMEWU declaring that 
NUPW should remain the sole representative of plantation labour. NUPW at this point only 
represented 13% of the plantation Indians. Another 13% were represented by lesser unions. KC 
George later resigns and is rewarded with a cushy job in the NUPW. 


1968 = University Hospital opened. Bernama comes into being. 

= 4-8 January, the 2nd International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies was held in Chennai. 

= Due to better health care and lower infant mortality 35% of Indians in the plantation were found to 
be dependents. Inflationary conditions erodes away wage increases. Rubber companies continue to 
show hefty profits of more than 20% yield in dividend ... considered the best performers in London. 

= NUPW sets up Multi-Purpose Cooperative Society. Becomes owners of Lapan Hutan Estate 
(Selangor), Channing Estate (Kelantan) and Dovenby Estate (Perak). Curiously workers’ wages or 
living conditions were no better than those owned by MAPA members. 


1969 = University Sains Malaysia, Polytechic Ungku Omar and Tengku Abdul Rahman College opened. 

= 13 May, following the 4th General election, Chinese dominated Opposition gains victory in Kuala 
Lumpur. Taunting victory parades and Malays spoiling for a fight spark riots. Officially, 196 killed, 149 
wounded and 6,000 mostly Chinese in Kuala Lumpur made homeless. 211 vehicles destroyed, 753 
cases of arson, unspecified number of rapes were reported. Parliament suspended - nationwide 
Emergency. Around 60,000 Indians, urban or with irregular citizenship papers, flee to India. Sedition 
Act amended to include Malay rights, National Language, royalty and citizenship of non-Malays. 

= July, in order to decrease Malay joblessness, employment without citizenship was banned. NUPW 
finds itself with 60,000 members or 43% if their membership with inadequate papers although by 
their own admission about 48,000 actually stood to qualify for citizenship... a matter they have sat 
on since June 1952! Fortunately the paucity of Malays taking up plantation jobs gave the Indians a 
temporary respite with temporary work permits but many without proper papers were evicted, about 
14,000 Indians drift into urban squatters. 

= Union activities were further curtailed. Officials could not hold political office nor raise funds for 
political purposes. Government paid Labour Officers were set up to hear disputes. 


1970 = Datuk Abdul Razak (later Tun) becomes prime minister following Tunku's resignation, formulates the 
affirmative action New Economic Policy (NEP). Alliance becomes a structured Barisan Nasional. Dr. 
Mahathir Mohamed's Malay Dilemma is banned. 

= 15-18 January, the 3rd International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies was held in Paris. 
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= RK Jain, scholar observer, indicts NUPW policy of “accommodation” with the planters, deterring 
Communist influence, minimizing strikes, and conducting lengthy bargains for minimal improve- 
ments. Claims for better housing and schools were always presented but never pushed. Wage level 
of workers drop to lowest in Southeast Asia but union staff increases to the highest. Overseas travel 
opportunities, official cars, entertainment accounts makes it a self-serving organization. 


1971 = Kuala Lumpur hit by a major flood. 
« The Implementation Coordination Unit (later the Economic Planning Unit) is set up in the Prime 
Minister's Office to monitor the implementation of the NEP at every level of Government; and the 
Government becomes custodian of Malay capital through various agencies. 


1972 = lkatan Relawan Rakyat (RELA) a volunteer security force was formed under the Emergency 
(Essential Powers) Act 1964. (Uniformed and armed civilians, they report in 2007 a membership of 
488,832 members organized into 9,628 platoons.) 

= Kuala Lumpur declared a city. University Technology Malaysia opened. 
= MIC sets up Tan Sri Manickavasagam Scholarship Fund to assist Indians entering universities. 


1973 = Equity re-structuring sets a ceiling of 49% of foreign ownership of companies leading to large 
foreign owned plantations partitioning their plantations and selling it off as smallholdings. New 
employers show preference for Chinese contract labour and existing Indian workers lose their jobs. 
An estimated 68,700 displaced Indians from the plantations begin to arrive in urban centres. Those 
who never bothered with national registration could not find employment in towns and return to 
India, others merge into squatter settlement, many turn to the bottle to become another wave of 
“anjadi thamilan.” 

= Tan Sri V Manickavasagam takes over leadership of MIC spells out the long-term solution of Indian 
poverty: (a) Indians need to get out of the estates; (b) have access to education; and (c) support a 
vibrant business and capitalist class that could create employment for Indians. MIC Education Fund 
is set up to assist Indian students in secondary schools. 


1974 = Parliamentary rule is restored after the 5th general elections. Malaysia discovers oil - Petronas is 
formed. Bank Simpanan Nasional formed. 
= 3-9 January, the 4th International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies was held in Jaffna. 


1975 = AIA Building, Kuala Lumpur seized by the Japanese Red Army, holds hostages for 3 days and flee 
to Libya. Communists bomb the Tugu. Rukun Tetangga introduced. 


1977 = Terrorists bomb Japanese Airlines DC8 and Malaysia Airlines Boeing in separate incidences - total 
of 128 people killed. 
= Kelantan chief minister, Datuk Haji Mohammad b Nasir expelled from Pan-Malaysian Islamic Party 
(PAS), triggering unrest, a national emergency and the expulsion of PAS from the BN coalition. 
= Many Muslims in MIC split to form the Kongress India Muslim Malaysia. 


1978 = 19 August, Infamous Kerling Inciden. 5 youths of a group “Army of Allah” (comprising of university 
lecturers and students in Arab attire) attacked the Subramaniar Temple in Kerling. 4 of the youth 
killed. The group is believed to have desecrated 28 temples in Malacca and Selangor. 

= 6th general elections held. Human traffickers dump Vietnamese refugees in Malaysian shores 
triggering an international crisis. Plot to kidnap Prime Minister Dato Hussein Onn discovered. Colour 
Television introduced. 


1979 = Amanah Saham Nasional Berhad launched. 
= Dato' Seri Dr S Samy Vellu takes over the leadership of MIC. Prioritizes accommodation of Indians 
migrating to urban centres through the availability of employment, education and entrepreneurial 
support. Demise of former leaders VT Sambanthan and V Manickavasagam. 
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1980 = October, Batu Pahat Incident: Religious fanatics led by Cambodian “Imam Mahadi” attack a police 
station in a trance, killing 8 and injuring 23. 15,000 farmers affected by drought riot in Alor Star. 


1981 = Dr. Mahathir Mohamad becomes prime minister. Ban on Malay Dilemma lifted. Communist leader 
Musa Ahmad return from Beijing denouncing communism. 
= 4-10 January, the 5th International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies was held in Madurai. 


1982 = 7th general elections held. Metric system becomes official. Dr. Mahathir introduce the “Look East” 
Policy. Medium of instruction in schools becomes completely Malay. 


1983 = Dr. Mahathir holds rally in Batu Pahat to decry royal meddling in politics - Rulers lose veto power in 
Parliament. Malaysia occupy Layang-Layang in the Spratly Islands. Bank Islam opened. 


1984 = Cheroh-Raub oil mill workers strike and a few of the leaders are arrested under Internal Security 
Act. NUPW refuses support. Sporadic and spontaneous strikes follow throughout the nations. NGOs 
such as CAP, INSAN, ALIRAN, and SAM investigate and collect data. 

« MIC sets up Maju Institute of Educational Development which purchases 2 existing institutes and 
renames them TAFE College and TAFE PJ. MIC founds MAIKA Holdings and receive popular 
support among Indians but their dismal performance discredits MIC leadership. Public trust further 
eroded when Datuk Seri Samy Vellu requested the 10million shares of Tenaga Berhad offered by 
the Ministry of Finance to be split between MAIKA Holdings (1 million shares) and 2 other private 
limited companies. This move deprived MAIKA Holdings a potential earning of RM120million. 





1985 = Kampong Memali Incident near Baling - An Islamic commune led by Ibrahim Mahmud @ Ibrahim 
Libya clash with authorities; 18 followers were killed and 159 arrested. 
= 13.5km Penang Bridge opened. Putra World Trade Centre opens. Proton Saga rolls out. 
* Many Indians of Sri Lankan origin in MIC split to form the Democratic Malaysian Indian Party. 


1986 = 8th general elections held. 


1987 = Adam Jaafar runs amok in Chow Kit, Kuala Lumpur. Large UMNO Youth Rally screams for blood in 
the Medeka Stadium. Dr Mahathir cuts short his trip to Vancouver to return home. 
« Operation Lalang launched, 106 activists and leaders arrested under Internal Security Act. 
= 15-19 November, the 6th International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies held in Kuala Lumpur. 


1988 = UMNO declared an illegal entity on legal technicality. PM forms UMNO Baru. Lord President Salleh 
Abbas and 5 Supreme Court judges dismissed under various charges. Butterworth-Penang Ferry 
Terminal Disaster - 31 die and 860 injured. Constitution amended to remove High Court jurisdiction 
of Syariah Court creating a potential for a legal mess. 


1989 = Aging communist leaders sign peace accord with Government. Commonwealth Head of 
Governments Meeting held in Kuala Lumpur. 
= 4-7 December, the 7th International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies was held in Mauritius. 
= 28 April, Tamil, English and Malay dailies publish that 90% of the RM5 workers’ subscription goes to 
the NUPW's Executive Officers’ fat salaries. The NUPW business losses and the extent to which 
union officers' family members benefited from these ventures were published. 


1990 = Sarawak communist insurgents sign peace accord with Government. Mina Muaissem Tunnel 
Stampede kills 122 Malaysians in Saudi Arabia. Demise of former Premiers Tengku Abdul Rahman 
and Hussein Onn. 

= NEP comes to an official end but it remains in effect morphing into the National Development Policy 
in 1991 and the New National Agenda in 2005 in order to create a competitive Malay entrepreneur- 
ial or capitalist class. MIC announces that plantation Indian poor were never under NEP purview. 

= NUPW-MAPA dispute over monthly wage claim lead to strike but whatever concession they got did 
not amount to more than what was provided for in the 1955 Employment Ordinance. 
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1991 = Wawasan 2020 introduced. 
1992 = “Malaysia Boleh” slogan introduced. 


1993 = Rulers lose absolute judicial immunity. Judge Datuk Lal Chand Vohrah appointed to the UN War 
Crimes Tribunal. Datuk Tony Fernandez launches AirAsia. 
= PP Narayanan retires as Secretary-General of NUPW. 


1994 = Rakan Muda launched. Domestic Violence Act criminalizes wife beating. Internet service begins. 
= December 1994 - January 1995, the 8th International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies was 
held in Tamil University of Tanjavur. 


1996 = Measat-1 and Measat-2 satellites launched. Astro television services launched. Pudu Jail closed. 
Nationwide power failure exposes vulnerability of our grid system. 


1997 = Completion of Petronas Twin Tower construction. Malaysian currency crisis. M. Mohandas and M. 
Magendran become the first Malaysians to scale the Everest. 
= MIC sets up Yayasan Strategik Sosial as its agency to help the poor within the Indian community. 


1998 = Kuala Lumpur International Airport opens. Minibus service in Kuala Lumpur ended. Deputy PM 
Dato’ Seri Anwar Ibrahim was arrested under Internal Security Act for sodomy and abuse of power. 
= September 1, Ringgit pegged to RM3.80=USD1.00. September 2, Ringgit no longer sovereign legal 
tender overseas. September 11-21, 16th Commonwealth Games held in Kuala Lumpur (first time in 

Asia). September 22, closing ceremony of Commonwealth Games. Anwar Ibrahim assaulted and 
visibly bruised - IGP Tan Sri Rahim Noor charged. October 1, RM500 and RM1,000 abolished. 
October 31, deadline for 30-day tax free return of off shore monies back to Malaysia. 

= March 27, Kampong Rawa Incident, Sri Raja Raja Madurai Veeran Temple in Sungai Penang was 
torn down by Muslims, about 5,000 of whom were believed to be from outside Penang. Government 
orders a news blackout following suspicion of high level instigations. Unconfirmed reports say 4 
were seriously injured and 185 arrested. 


1999 = Putrajaya is founded as the nation's new administrative capital. Sepang International Circuit opens 
to first F1 Grand Prix. Multimedia Super Corridor launched. Datuk Azhar Mansor sails solo round 
the world. Japanese Encephalitis kills 111 in Malaysia. Anwar Ibrahim sentenced to 6 years jail. 

= South Indian Labour Fund (established in 1908) was abolished with the open support of MIC. Cash 
of RM2.36 million and a 6.07 hectare land in Nibong Tebal (donated by NTS Arumugam Pillai in 
1960 for building a home for the Death Railway survivors) worth about RM2.6 million were absorbed 
by the Treasury. Alternatives were summarily rejected. Arumugam Pillai Industrial Institute built on 
the land began operation in 2005 without a single Indian student intake. 


2000 = Tiung SAT satellite launched. Anwar Ibrahim jailed 9 years for sodomy. 


2001 = September 11, al-Qaedah Islamic terrorists bring down the Twin Towers in New York using hijacked 

passenger airlines. Resultant international crisis raises the spectre of terrorism in Malaysia. 

= Government Multi Purpose Card (later called MyKad) were issued to replace the National 
Registration Card - the embedded microchip with biometric data (a first in the world) keeps track of 
residence, race and religion of citizens (not the first in the world). Women and Family Development 
Ministry created. KL Sentral opened. University Tengku Abdul Rahman granted charter to operate. 

« Aself-prociaimed terrorist group “Al-Ma’unah” raid an armoury near Grik. 2 negotiators were killed. 
Terrorists were arrested and charged for treason. 

= March 8, Kampung Medan Incident involving Indian and Malay youths results in 6 deaths (4 
Malaysian Indians and one Indian citizen), 50 injuries and 153 arrested. 75 were charged with 
possession of dangerous weapons. India expresses concern. 
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= 15 March, Maju Institute of Educational Development (MIED), the educational arm of the MIC founds 
the university, Asian Institute of Medicine, Science and Technology (AIMST). 


2002 = October 20, MIC London set up. 


2003 = Tun Dr Mahathir’s retires after 22 years as premier. Dato' Seri Abdullah Anmad Badawi takes over, 
allowing a greater freedom of press; and visibly begins cracking down on official corruption. 


2004 = Bird Flu detected in Kelantan. December 26, Indian Ocean tsunami kills 38 Malaysians. 


2005 = Currency control lifted. 
= February 1, RELA members assume police powers to demand MyKad, stop and search, bear and use 
firearms, enter and search, and arrest without warrant if the RELA personnel believes a subject is an 
illegal immigrant, terrorist, or simply “an undesirable person.” 


2007 = November 13, A Hindu temple in Kampong Karuppiah, Padang Jawa in Klang destroyed by Klang 
City Hall authorities. Ensuing fracas leads to a civil suit against the authorities for use of undue of 
violence. The incident proved to be a watershed of discontentment among Hindus, of local authorities 
acting without regard for due process and Malaysian Police complicity. (An estimated 18 temples were 
destroyed in this manner since 2006. In the same period 48 temples have been threatened with 
demolition orders. 3 have been razed by arsonists. 6 were given re-location land next to sewerage 
treatment plants. 3 were vandalized to render the temples unfit.) November 25, a group of lawyers 
calling themselves Hindu Rights Action Force (‘Hindraf’) spearheaded by lawyers P. Waythamoorthy, 
P. Uthayakumar, V.S. Ganapathirao, M. Manoharan, R. Kenghadharan and T. Vasanthakumar 
organizes a rally in Kuala Lumpur. Despite official disapproval 20,000 Indians (estimates vary wildly) 
from all parts of the country gathered peacefully in various parts of the city but were violently 
dispersed using tear gas and chemical-laced water canon. Underlying discontent about economic 
policies in the country surfaces. MIC leaders caught off guard by the radicalized elements within the 
Indian community distance themselves. The “Hindraf” leadership is detained under Internal Security 
Act which provides for 2 years’ imprisonment without trial - P. Waythamoorthy escapes arrest by 
travelling abroad. 
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2008 = 8 March, 12th general election. Dato Seri S Samy Vellu and all his senior leaders in MIC lose their 
Parliamentary seats. Unprecedented 14 Indian MPs (11 in Opposition) get elected. The loss of 5 
state administration to the Opposition thrusts into public debate the question of political parties in 
the ruling alliance (Barisan Nasional) functioning as an exclusion mechanism in the national 
economics; and its corollary unethical extension of the New Economic Policy. Opposition parties 
form an alliance called Pakatan Rakyat, led by Parti Keadilan Rakyat. The unstructured Indian voice 
within this movement is called Makkal Sakthi. No clear Indian leadership emerges. 


After 50 years of Independence and MIC the 
question remains: Do Malaysian Indians 
have an Economic Development Plan that 
addresses the need for capital accumulation 
and investment strategy that will benefit 
Indian businesses and employment, give 
access to education, create new market 
opportunities, and develop managerial 
skills in tandem with national development? 
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What is the role of Dravida 
Kazhagam in Malaysia? 


At the turn of the 20th century, there arose serious concerns about lang- 
uage, class and caste stratification becoming the basis for distribution of 
power in British India. Such concerns led to the formation of an activist 
study group called the Dravidian Association by Dr C Natesa Mudaliar 
in 1910. The urban and wealthier non-Tamils in the Madras State trying 
to forge a broader basis for their identity gravitated to this novel idea of 
Dravidianism. (It remains peculiar to Tamilnadu then and now.) Many 
non-Brahmins who found themselves systematically marginalised by 
the Brahmins in the civil service and the Indian National Congress (INC) 
gravitated to this Association. In 1919 the association was wound up and 
in its stead a political party, the South Indian Liberation Front was form- 
ed. The leading figures of the new party were Sir P Thyagaraya Chetty 
and Dr TM Nair. The Party, popularly known as the “Justice Party” after 
their news organ, made many inroads into Madras State politics. In1925, 
EV Ramasami Naickar resigned from the INC and launched the Self- 
Respect Movement. His virulent anti-Brahminism found favour with 
the Justice Party whose members worked closely with him. In December 
1938, it made the realization of a sovereign independent State of Tamil- > 


_ 


“Periyar” EV Ramasami Naickar, the anti-guru of 
Hinduism, humanist and philosophical atheist - 

his Self-Respect Movement completely radicalized 
communal relations in Tamilnadu politics. He 
postulated a Dravida identity in contradistinction to 
what he considered Northern Indian dominated 
Brahmin supremacy. Although he rejected Tamil 
purism, he fought Hindi hegemony and was lionized 
by the Purists and is revered among Tamilists for the 
pride, solidarity and the sense of self-determination 
his Self-Respect Movement sought to instill. 
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>> nadu within the framework of India, one of its main tenets. In 1944, 
under the leadership of CN Annadurai the party was re-named Dravida 
Kazhagam (DK) and espoused “thamil patru” (Tamil Devotion or Tamil 
Purism) as their core political agenda. This realignment of DK with the 
emergent grassroots Tamil nationalism did not sit well with the non- 
Tamil membership of DK. Indeed, Tamil Purism was being fired by a 
fervent bakti that Saivite traditions are wont to inspire and whose most 
ardent populariser was the Saivite scholar Maraimalai Adigal. So when 
EV Ramasami came under severe criticsm over the handling of his own 
private affairs, CN Annadurai parted ways and on 17 September 1949 
founded the Dravida Munetra Kazhagam (DMK). Hindi and Sanskrit 
causes which were being championed by the Congress leaders as the 
solution to pan-Indian identity became anathema among Tamils. DMK 
also made the vital shift from EV Ramasami’s radical de-Brahminization 
of Dravidian culture to a radical de-Sanskritization of Tamil culture, by 
which Brahmin champions of Tamilism were given due recognition. 
And it also moved Tamils towards a greater tolerance of all religions. 


EV Ramasami travelled in Malaya in 1929 and in 1954 to encourage the 
Self-Respect Movement and was enthusiastically received. In 1931, the 
readers of Kudiyarasu, a DK publication, formed a club calling them- 
selves the silangur indhia suya mariyathai sangam (Selangor Indian 
Self-Respect Society); this became the pagutharivu sangam in 1936; and 
again in 1938 the same group of people registered themselves as the 
thamilar sirthirutha sangam. It is important to note that EV Ramasami’s 
main call for the Malayan Indians was to remain loyal to Malaya and 
fight for citizenship here. He warned not to repeat the mistake of Indians 
in Burma. This grassroots development was seen as a threat to the elitist 
urban leadership of the CIAM which sought to maintain the status quo 
by curtailing the continued import of Indian labour into Malaya. But DK 
found its support among local leaders such as Ko. Sarangapani of Tamil 
Murasu and later after the War, even the more Indian nationalist minded 
Tamil Nesan under Murugu Subramaniam supported the DK. 
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Inaugural General Meeting of the All Malaya Dravida Kazhagam held 
at the Prince of Wales Primary School, 15-17 March 1947 


b> In the post-War era, the leadership of the pre-War CIAM and IIL had 
become thoroughly discredited, and DK emerged as the ideological 
basis for the development of a new clutch of local leadership. Following 
Nehru's brilliant visit to Malaya in March 1946, DK sympathisers who 
saw no difference between his pan-Indian vision and Hindi hegemony 
were brought together by Re. Ra. Aiyaru in Ipoh under the banner of All 
Malaya Dravida Kazhagam. Its founding president was Na. Pallikon- 
dan. Four months later in August, MIC which favoured Nehru was 
formed. During the inaugural meeting they minced no meat in showing 
their support for Hindi. However, during this early period MIC lacked 
the rural support base, and DK seemed to have filled that gap. 


While MIC concerned itself in sorting out a working relationship with 
the British, DK often mimicked their Indian counterparts in their anti- 
British sentiments, and often came near to proscription. The British part- 
icularly resented the criticism of DK in India over their handling of local 
affairs. Following the 1948 trial of SA Ganapathy and his subsequent 
death sentence, M Karunanidhi wrote a novel “ Kayitril Thongiya Gana- 
padhi” that severely chastised the British over their colonial labour poli- 
cies. Karunanidhi further turned it into a play that was staged all across 
Tamilnadu. (The role of SA Ganapathy was acted by the great cynic MR > 
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b> Radha.) Protests were also organized in Tamilnadu over this issue. This 
was one important reason why the British and later the Malaysian Gov- 
ernment to suspect DK to bea potentially subversive group. 


The Unions where the former CIAM/ IIL cadres found a locus often cast 
aspersion upon DK followers as Communists, and sought to infiltrate 
their movement. Often DK volunteers were detained because of some 
anonymous complaints and later released without charges. It must be 
noted that leaders suchas John A Thivy, Budh Singh, Swami Satyananda 
and others were often instrumental in providing testimonials for the 
release of these men. In 1948, with the declaration of Emergency, DK 
activities were officially suspended. It fell to Re. Ra. Aiyaru again who 
worked very hard to revive the movement in 1951. It was EV Rama- 
sami’s cardinal rule that the movement must remain official at all times. 
Although, the DK movement in Malaya surrendered their political voice 
to MIC, the popularity of DK seemed to have baffled and alarmed the 
subsequent leadership of MIC. By 1954 when EV Ramasami visited 
Malaya, it was evident that MIC under the leadership of Sambanthan 
was not friendly to DK anymore. 


DK’s single minded anti-Brahminism is sometimes hard to explain. First 
and foremost DK as a movement is only found among the Indians of 
Tamilnadu. Yet DK held that the promotion of the Tamil language was 
divisive and a digression from its anti-Brahmin agenda. DK supporters 
in Malaysia created important off-shoots precisely on this grounds and 
moderated their anti-Brahminism and gave emphasis to anti-Sanskrit- 
ism. This dichotomy became apparent as early as 1955 when the Tamilist 
Ponnambalam openly debated with another speaker Adhimulam on the 
issue during the All Malaya Dravida Kazhagam’s annual conference. 


This also brought to a headstart an important organization, the Mani 
Mandram. It began as a league of students who subscribed to the weekly 
student supplement of Tamil Murasu. In July 1953, Ko. Sarangapani » 
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> began issuing student membership cards to those who can collect and 
return five stubs cut out off the supplements. This grew into a definite 
organization called the Malaysia Ilainyar Mani Mandram (often called 
the “Bell Club”) headed by Anbananthan, and was registered on 14 
January 1956. This organization supported by Tamil Murasu undertook 
the organization of Thamilar Thirunal as their main task. It received 
overwhelming support of the Tamil masses. 


Curiously, this was resisted by DK leaders themselves who began pro- 
pagating the notion that Thamilar Thirunal was actually Ponggal, an 
idea that seem to have its origin in Re. Ra. Aiyaru. In 1959, this became a 
minor doctrine of AMDK when it was debated during their annual 
conference and adopted. Murugu Subramaniam, himself an important 
member of DK, and the editor of Tamil Nesan at the same time, allied with 
DK on this issue with an eye to outsell Tamil Murasu in Malaya. MIC 
joined the bandwagon and Meenatchi Sundram (the brother of Samban- 
than) in fact introduced the DK introductory formulary for the Ponggal 
rituals “Indhian yenru solada, yengum pugal undadal”... a tasteless 
corruption of Thamilar Thirunal’s Ko. Sarangabani’s “Thamilan yendru 
solada, thalai nimirndhu nilada!” To this retinue joined PP Narayanan 
and his NUPW who used their influence to instigate a strike at the press 
of Tamil Murasu in 1960. (NUPW’s pernicious influence was sealed when 
PP Narayanan subsequently became a trustee of DK.) While circulation 
of Tamil Murasu in Malaysia suffered, DK’s duplicity hardened Tamil 
particularism; DK lost an important ally in Ko. Sarangapany; and much 
of DK’s Tamil grassroots support dwindled. 


This was played out in 1965 when CN Annadurai visited Malaysia and 
Singapore. Interestingly, the fact that he came upon the invitation of the 
Malaysia Ilainyar Mani Mandram (that was by now supported by MIC 
and were recipients of Government grants as members of the Malaysian 
Youth Council) discomfited MIC so much that the Club stepped aside 
and had the DK manage his itinerary. In Singapore the welcome CN > 
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b> Annandurai received was too overwhelming for Lee Kuan Yew’s taste. 
He banned the Singai Dravida Kazhagam. (It was revived in 1982 as the 
Singapore Seerthirutha Iyakkam.) 


In Malaysia however, CN Annadurai’s visit gave a great boost for Tamil 
Purist activities, especially among the academics, writers, and teachers. 
In 1967, DMK came to power in Tamilnadu in a landslide victory in the 
elections and it enacted a host of laws that were dear to both DK and 
Tamil Purists. 1968 Chennai hosted the second International Conference 
Seminar of Tamil Studies, and 40 Malaysian delegates attended it. The 
Seminar which was conducted in Tamil this time was closely followed 
by the local media and MIC made a clear show of support. 


In 1969, CN Annadurai died and many Tamils took to public mourning 
wearing a black arm band or a black sleeve-ribbon. Certain MPs raised 
questions in the Parliament of the possibility of foreign elements in DK, 
and even Tunku Abdul Rahman criticized Tamil leaders visiting Malay- 
sia. The President of DK, KR Ramasamy gave a lengthy reply defending 
its non-political stance and social reform agenda. And following their 
annual general meeting in Teluk Anson in April, the DK worked very 
hard to sort out citizenship papers for the people. Then in May, racial 
riots broke outin Kuala Lumpur. 


Ideologically, DK had often been accused of communist leanings. How- 
ever, it must be stated that DK’s notion of a just society is clearly rooted 
in Indian culture and history. They believed unreservedly that they can 
achieve this by the removal of the caste system. To accomplish that, they 
espoused the notion of self-respect; social reform; and rational living to 
(a) eliminate Brahmins from the South Indian social life; (b) reject Hin- 
duism and its practices outright as the instrument of Brahmin oppres- 
sion; (c) fight caste discrimination and caste-based organizations direct- 
ly; and (d) promote intercaste marriages using a form of order called the 
sirthirutha murai (reformed form) or thamilar murai (Tamil form). 
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> These objectives and struggles have their heroes and anti-heroes cheri- 
shed in the memory of the people. Although DK today is in the wan the 
Indian community abounds in DK inspired organizations. The most 
important of which could be the Bell Clubs that came into being in the 
mid 1950s and the Tamil Neri Kazhagam founded in 1983 by Thirumal 
in Selama, Perak. There are a multitude of other smaller organizations 
who have DK's ideological roots or who espouse DMK’s Tamil Purism. 
These organizations collectively form a cohesive social network of a 
major part of Tamils in Malaysia. ™ 
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Was there a Communist 
Movement among 
Malayan Indians? 


In 1939, the by the sheer effort of RH Nathan (a clerk, DK supporter turn- 
ed Communist who wrote for Tamil Nesan and later Tamil Kody); and YK 
Menon (an insurance clerk in Klang) began a systematic agitation amo- 
ng Indian workers affecting all classes of the community. By 1941, they 
had brought together various Indian organizations under the umbrella 
bodies Klang District Indian Union, Kuala Langat Indian Association, 
Kajang Indian Association, and the Kampong Jawa Indian Association. 
Together with several other active unions, associations and clubs, they 
unleashed a series of strikes that spiralled out of control. Lifes were lost 
and properties were damaged. The authorities brought in the armed 
forces to restore order ruthlessly. In the aftermath, N Raghavan the pre- 
sident of CIAM who was reluctantly drawn into the conflict, RH Nathan, 
YK Menon and their associates fled into exile. (See elsewhere for details.) 


It was a major event, but the authorities noted with a touch of surprise 
that the Malayan Communist Party (MCP) remained aloof throughout 
the tense situation. It is all the more surprising since the MCP resolved as > 
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Arare Tamil Communist guerilla, 
surrendering. According to the 
Government estimates there were 
never more than 300 Indians who 
joined the MCP ... most of these 
men were involved in INA or IIL, 
and those who escaped the 
gallows were all repatriated to 
India where they became part of 
the Indian Communist movement. 
Some became swamis, though! 
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b> early as 1933 to reach out to the Malay and Indian labour force; and the 
Chinese newspapers were reporting faithfully all labour unrest, Indians 
including. 


War intervened, and during those years the MCP seriously tried to 
recruit Indians into their fold. They put together a group of men who 
called themselves the “League Against Imperialism.” It comprised of at 
least RH Nathan, S Amalu, RK Thangaiah and CV Kuppusamy. Their 
collaboration led to the release of Sudhandhiram in 1945, with the biling- 
ual CV Kuppusamy as its editor. The British imprisoned the whole lot of 
them and banned the paper in 1948. It is believed that at the worst of 
times there were no more than 4,000 Communist guerillas in Malaya of 
whom about 300 were Indians, mostly former members of the INA. The 
British Malayan authorities systematically hunted down each of them or 
where possible deport them to India. 


The Communists aloofness during the 1941 riots is probably why most 
Indians still think Communism is a form of Chinese communalism. Nev- 
ertheless, Malaysian Indians found their own cultural roots for socialist 
notions in the Dravida Kazhagam and hence several leaders became 
sympathisers of Communist activism. 


In the early years after the war, many DK influenced leaders who were 
disillusioned by the INA or IIL struggle tended to combine the “self- 
respect” ideals of EV Ramasami to labour union activism as a means to 
develop a mass movement that would strengthen their claims for better 
wages and social amenities for the Indians in the plantations. They call- 
ed this “podhu-udaimai” which means common weal but to the British 
this amounted to nothing more than Communism. And of course, many 
openly espoused it. Curiously, the Indians knew that the Communists 
were the only ones who seemed to stand up to the exploitative British, 
but were never willing to close ranks with the Chinese Communists. U 
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b> An example of DK’s “self-respect” ideals transforming itself into the 
“common weal” could be seen in the formation of Thondar Padai in 
Kedah in 1945. Former INA soldier AM Samy returned home at Harvard 
Estate near Bedong, Kedah to find the people in a state of destitution. He 
organized the youths to put life in order, and this was supported by the 
management. As a matter of fact, a civilian vigilante group was put toge- 
ther in Harvard Estate by the British management before the war to 
resist the Japanese but little came of it. Its revival under AM Samy was 
initially welcomed by the new management. Their public spiritedness 
quickly spread to other estates in Kedah, and it is the DK’s “self-respect” 
ideals that took hold and the activists began calling themselves “thondar 
padai” (literally, ‘service troop’ or volunteer corp). They worked along- 
side the police to keep order during Thaipusam and other public gather- 
ings. However, their resistance to the introduction of toddy shops back 
into the estates, and their support for better working conditions and 
wages brought them into confrontation with the management. 


An Indian woman 
bringing her newborn 
back home. 


A remnant of the 
colonial past, Indians 
living in dilapidated 
conditions in Pundut 
Estate, Sitiawan. 
Relentless poverty 
such as this, lack of 
basic amenities, and 
brutal working 
conditions are the 
factors that drive the 
intellectuals and the 
young to radical 
politics. 
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PROMINENT MALAYAN INDIAN COMMUNISTS 


SA Ganapathy (1911-1949), born in Thambikottai in 
Thirunelveli of Tamilnadu migrated to Malaya in 1921. 
He was in 1947 the Chairman of the strongly Comm- 
unist Pan-Malayan Federation of Trade Unions. When 
it was proscribed in 1948 he escaped but was cap- 
tured in the jungles around Damansara and charged 
for the possession of a revolver with 6 bullets in its 
cartridge and sentenced to death. Appeals for 
clemency from Indian leaders failed, and he was 
hung in Pudu Jail on 4 May 1949. He is still remem- 
bered and revered as a martyr among many modern 
Indians. Many of his comrades who believed in the 
socialist ideals inherent in DK were systematically 
repatriated to India where many got together to form 
the Malaya-Singapore Exiles Society in Chennai. 





Veerasenan (1922-1949), Young 
Communist, ambushed and shot in the 
jungles along with 10 of his compatriots 
on 3 May 1949: Mani, Gunasegaran, 
Kaliaperumal, Karuppiah, Ramasamy, 
Kuppusamy, A. Rajagopal, Veerasimman, 
Mayilravanan and Puratchipitthan. This 
incident made it evident that there was a 
British Agent or an informer in their ranks 
and caused many Indian Communist 
leaders to escape to India. 





Sambasivam (1925-1975), Durban-born but grew up 
in Sitiawan, Perak. Teacher after the War and Comm- 
unist leader. Sentenced to death for the illegal 
possession of a revolver and 5 bullets. His appeal 
went up to the judicial review of the Privy Council 
and he was released and repatriated to India in 1950, 
where he settled in the village of Vanakkambadi. In 
1969 he founded a primary school in the village and 
even received a pension from Tamilnadu Govern- 
ment in 1974. In 1975, he was murdered by his 
enemies ... the question of him being the British 
agent who betrayed his comrades in 1948 remains 
unanswered. 
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The Thondar Padai stood as a force of its own and their methodology 
alarmed the authorities. They were highly disciplined, its leaders impas- 
sioned speakers, and were able to garner the support of the plantation 
workers. Although they were also given to occasional violence especially 
when it came to their anti-toddy campaigns, they were well tolerated. In 
1945 AM Samy also founded the Harvard Estate Labour Union of which 
he remained a leader and when he began negotiations for better working 
conditions and wages, both the union and the Thondar Padai came under 
suspicion. Other estates in Kedah followed suit in organizing unions and 
successfully carrying out strikes and securing better working conditions. 
Eventually, the authorities made the decision that this was Communism, 
in order to justify the use of the military force to suppress the Thondar 
Padai. 


In 1946 many toddy shops in the plantations were already closed, and in 
January 1947, the volunteers issued notice to Chinese liquor shops not to 
serve plantation workers. This prompted the toddy workers to form the 
Toddy Tappers’ Association in Sungai Petani during which the Thondar 
Padai demonstrated vehemently. On the morning of 28 February 1947, 
the Thondar Padai marched through Bedong and picketed outside the 
town toddy shop demanding it be closed. While authorities from Sungei 
Petani rushed to the scene, hired thugs of the Tappers’ Association had 
attacked the demonstrators and a fracas had ensued. When order was 
restored, an activist named Samy stood up to explain when a Sikh sepoy 
bludgeoned him. Samy died in Penang General Hospital on 4 March; and 
twelve of the Thondar Padai leaders, including AM Samy were arrested. 


When appeals for their release failed, the Thondar Padai became radical- 
ized; its members joined the Labour Union that was associated to the Pan- 
Malayan Federation of Trade Unions. When the Union was proscribed in 
1948, the Thondar Padai was also banned along with it. Many of the union 
leaders were exiled out of Kedah after a period of imprisonment and AM 
Samy was deported to India in 1949. m 
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What will the future 
of Indian politics be like? 


THERE is a social contract in Malaysia often called the “communal bar- 
gain,” that in return for the assurance that Malay political leadership of 
the country will not be challenged, pre-Independence migrant Indians 
will have citizenship in Malaysia. This contract in a sense handed over 
political control of the Malaysian Indian future to Malay goodwill. Prac- 
tical citizenship has been among other things: the right to vote, freedom 
to worship, to maintain vernacular schools, to travel, to gain access to 
health facilities and to conduct business. For this Malaysian Indians are 
rightly thankful. In the light of the New Economic Policy solidifying into 
another social contract after 1990 (when the Policy expired), many young- 
er Malaysian Indians are wary that they do not have equal access to the 
means of modernism such as information, capital, education and emp- 
loyment. This perception may well be an indicator of emergent political 
and social structures of the Indians, and the future is not as safe as the 
kaum tua (older generation) have the kaum muda (younger generation) 
believe. It is possible to see that globalization will encourage the educa- 
ted and the capitalist to invest overseas creating capital-flight and brain- 
drain within the Indian community. Although the current statistics sug- 
gest an expanding middle-class, it is no guarantee against the possibility 
of the future middle-class Indians shrinking. As a result Indian politics 
may shift back to the working-class concerns once again. The disadvant- 
ages of capital-flight and brain-drain could turn into an advantage if the 
Malaysian Indians overseas form a basis for Indian investment back in 
the Malaysian economy. However, it is uncertain if Indians are return- 
ing in troves with capital and generating employment. Since 1980 the 
proportion of Indians in Malaysia has steadily dropped from 10.8% to 
8.9% in 2000. In the foreseeable future this trend indicates that within the 
next forty years the Indian community itself will become a diminishing 
community, that is they will drop in absolute number, at which stage the 
Indians as an ethnic bloc would cease to be a political force . 
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What ts Islamization and 
what does it mean for the 
Indian community? 


ISLAM in Malaysia hasa special status — it is the “official religion.” In the 
past this was understood as a religion for state ceremonies, but the Exe- 
cutive and Judiciary have increasingly interpreted it as a religion privile- 
ged and ahead of other religions, “not shoulder to shoulder, not equal to 
other religions.” The Constitution guarantees religious freedom for all 
citizens but because Islam is an “official religion” paradoxically it is not 
available to Muslims themselves. Islamization is often defined as a“ gra- 
dual and orderly absorption of or injection of Islamic values into the 
administration of the country, while at the same time safeguarding the 
constitutional rights of non-Muslims.” As such Malaysian leaders have 
declared in many international forums that Malaysia is an Islamic coun- 
try in the sense that it is nota theocracy but a rule by Muslims since only 
a Muslim can uphold Islam as an official religion. Nonetheless, the poli- 
tical and bureaucratic institutions of Malaysia is sufficiently safeguard- 
ed to ensure that Muslims remain in control. The Barisan Nasional, the 
ruling coalition of various parties led by UMNO, acts as an instrument of 
power sharing so that the minority non-Muslims are represented at the 
highest level of Government. This also acts to ensure that the status quo 
of Islam remains secure at all times. 


In Malaysia Islamization does not end here. The Muslims are predomin- 
antly Malay. In fact, the Malays are categorically recorded as Muslims in 
the official Census; nor are Malays allowed to apostatize. Islamization is 
not only a process of introducing Islamic rationale and precepts into the 
governance of Malaysia but it also reinforces Malay supremacy in the 
nation. As such the “Malay Agenda” (i.e. Malay supremacy in local poli- > 


r> 
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tical parlance) and Islamization cannot be dissociated. Islamization 
in Malaysia may paraphrase the famous definition of Dr Helan 
Enoch Page asa process of social stratification by which the Malay- 
Muslim population gains and intentionally sustains to their own 
best advantage, the mechanics of the economy and politics over the 
non-Malay and essentially non-Muslim population, doing so ona 
national scale, gaining over each generation, using Malay ethnicity 
and Islam as the main criteria for allocating resources and making 
political decisions. 


Some thinkers see Islamization as a legitimate social process while 
others see it as a political machination of the Malay ruling elite. 
However, history suggests that the Malay identity has persevered 
by relying on race or religion when confronted by other civiliza- 
tions of the world - thanks to the spice trade, the Indians, Chinese, 
Arabs, and Europeans have come directly to Southeast Asia. In this 
context modern Malaysia’s race policies and its concomitant Islam- 
ization is a inexorable result of a larger historical process. This is 
Tanah Melayu, and the realpolitik of Malay-non-Malay relationship 
in the country is not built on an ideology of brotherhood and equa- 
lity but chiseled out by economic inter-dependence. Indians need 
to uphold the inter-racial solidarity of Malaysia and keep the peace 
and work towards economic success, yet at the same time strive 


hard to protect their own livelihood and way of life. m 
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Why Malaysian Indians are 
called “pendatang’” - what 
does it mean? 


“PENDATANG?’” means immigrant in Bahasa Melayu. Many Ind- 
ians and Chinese are offended by this reference because of the 
way it is used to highlight Malay privileges in the country. Malay- 
sian Indians may hold citizenship but there are Malay thinkers 
and politicians who prefer to consider the rights of non-Malay 
citizenship as temporary privileges. Demagogues of this ideolo- 
gical ilk often will not let an opportunity go to remind non-Malays 
that they are pendatang. The fact is, immigrants we are and that 
entails certain responsibilities ... Saying “Iam apendatang” means 
an Indian will have to understand, uphold and defend the Consti- 
tution and not take its protection and privileges for granted; know 
Malaysian history and appreciate living with the other races; take 
cultural pride in ourselves being Indian; and uphold the law. In 
economic terms an Indian under the Malaysian sun must be inde- 
pendent minded; think global; be achievement-orientated, com- 
petitive, and not be dependent on government largesse to solve all 
our problems. And most importantly a pendatang need to under- 
stand that there is a veneer of authority that is both thin and anci- 
ent in Malaysia who are the Rulers; it is by their grace the immig- 
rants had always found a place on this land. The Constitution may 
be the higher law but it remains a means to achieve a peaceful 
plural society but the pendatang is a citizen over and above all owe 
their loyalty to the Ruler. 
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Are Malaysian Indians cut off 
from mainstream economics? 


THE principal means of upward social mobility for Malaysian 
Indians had been education and a Government job. Although the 
avenue of public education is still open, jobs in the civil service is 
not seen as an available option. However, Indians are quite aware 
that the private sector, particularly multinationals, certainly rew- 
ards talent and achievement. The Government by placing private 
educational institutions on a commercial footing had opened new 
avenues for Malaysian Tamils for upward social mobility. Indians 
control only about 1.5% of Malaysian equity, and so they are not 
players in corporate Malaysia that may open up capital for Indian 
commerce. Still Indians fill a large gap in the employment market 
- at every level. In the last fifteen years, the working class Indians 
have continued to find niches for professional services and skilled 
labour. The competition for employment in the Government has 
forced many Indians to enter the commercial sector as marketeers 
and professional service providers. They are certainly not cut off 


from mainstream economics. 
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A 2005 paper prepared for the Policy Analysis and Research Programme 


of the Global Commission on International Migration by the University 
of Adelaide found that about 1.4% of Asians are recent migrants to 
another country. The major recipient nations were the US (8.4 million), 
Canada (2.0 million), Great Britain (1.6 million) and Australia (1.1 mill- 
ion). Compared to the previous century this population consists mainly 
of highly skilled workers. The largest diaspora were Chinese (30-40 
million) followed by Indians (about 20 million), Filipinos (7.5 million), 
and Vietnamese (2.5 million). Although Malaysia does not figure pro- 
minently here, as at 2001 there were 46,414 Malaysians in Europe and 
Japan put together, 78,858 in Australia, 39,000 in the US, 21,485 in Can- 
ada, and 11,460 in New Zealand. In a study of Malaysian and Singapo- 
rean emigrants in 2004, it was found that “most Malaysian emigrants are 
Chinese who are ‘highly qualified and experienced professionals and 
sub-professionals’, typically male with ‘a tertiary education, in his thir- 
ties, has a young family, and ina middle or senior management position, 
with an average monthly salary of RM2,000 and above.’” Whether these 
economic migrants were a shade more political in their motives is not 
entirely clear. Nevertheless, these conditions may just apply to the Ind- 
ians as well. So, surely professional and middle-class Malaysian Indians 
are leaving the country for better job prospects. In 2007 the Deputy Min- 
ister of Home Affairs made mention in Parliament that “since 1996, some 
26,804 ... non-Malays have given up their citizenship.” Of which 1,347 
were Indians representing 0.09% of the Indians as compared to 0.47% 
Chinese and 0.57% Malays and Bumiputras. [Note that the Government 
figures are disputed by the Honourable Home Minister himself. @ 
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What is the Indian share c¢ 
the equity market? 


The equity market is an indicator of 
the wealth of the nation, and the 
Indian share of it shows the 
community’s direct stake in it. Ina 
2002 report compiled by the Institute 
of Public Administration (INTAN), 
Malays and Government agencies 
control 19.1% of the nation’s share 
capital; the Chinese control 37.9%; and 
foreigners control 32.7% and the 
Indians control 1.5% representing a 
mere RM4.7529 billion! However, what 
percentage of the Indian population 
controls this stake is uncertain. While 
the Malays have attempted to rectify 
their low representation by 
government policies, modern Indians 
had worked hard to improve their 
economic strength - they have got out 
of the labour class and increased their 
percentage in the marketing and 
professional service sector over the 

last two decades. This is bound to 7. 
transform itself into economic clout 
only if their savings and investments 
can become capital for Malaysian 
Indian entrepreneurs. 
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Who are the richest 
Malaysian Indians? 





MALAYSIAN Indians who are at the top of the economic pyramid are 
famously shy and getting accurate information is difficult. Still, the 
number one manis believed to be Tatparanandam Ananda Krishnan, 69, 
whose worth according to Forbes Asia is approximately RM25.07 billion. 
He built up his London-based company Powertek before returning to 
Malaysia in the 1990s. He headed the Petronas Twin Tower project 
where the 49-storey Menara Maxis is his present head office. His flag- 
ship Usaha Tegas and family of companies controls the Big Sweep gam- 
ing; Maxis cellular phone operation; Astro the multimedia and satellite 
communication company; and he controls KLCC that manages the Twin 
Towers. 


16th on the list of Forbes’ richest men is Datuk Vinod Sekhar, 38 worth 
RM1.19 billion; 24th on the list is Datuk Tony Fernandez, 43 worth 
RM779.53 million; 29th is Tan Sri G. Gnanalingam, 62 worth RM728.8 
million; and 40th is Kasi K.L. Palaniappan, 49 worth RM430.25 million. 


In most societies, the major proportion of wealth is often controlled by a 
minor proportion of the population: since the estimates are not avail- 
able, it would only be safe to say that based on the labour distribution of 
Indians, a politically stable distribution of wealth could be expected of 
the Indians in Malaysia. A pertinent but presently unanswerable ques- 
tion that is implicit here is how does this segment of the community 
contribute to the stability of the community, or strengthen the economic 
paradigm of the Malaysian Indians. ™ 
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What is the incidence of povert 
among the Malaysian Indians? 


THE economic poverty line is a complex process, and various govern- 
ment departments that need poverty estimates use their own criteria. 
Take for example, the Inland Revenue Department who consider famili- 
es earning less than RM1,000 per month as too poor to be taxed, whereas 
the Treasury considers families earning less than RM529 to be in pover- 
ty. The Treasury figure is published by the Economic Planning Unit and 
the National Economic Action Council which monitors poverty by com- 
piling data on the cost of a basket of basic needs for a household. (A 
basket is a sample of items that would provide the needed calories for a 
healthy individual.) The average Indian family income is estimated to be 
RM3,044, and about 1.9% are held to be below the RM529-poverty line 
(i.e. an estimated 11,000 families). According to a report released in 2002 
by the Institute of Public Administration (INTAN), in 1970 the average 
income of an Indian family was RM478 against a national average of RM 
423, representing 13.0% above the average national income. At that time 
39% of Malaysians were categorized poor. In 1990 the average income of 
an Indian family had gone up to RM1,209 against a national average of 
RM1,167. This represents 3.6% over the national average but now only 
8% of Malaysians were considered poor. By 1999 an average Indian fam- 
ily earned RM2,702 against a national average of RM2,472, recording a 
slight improvement of 9.3% These figures suggest that from 1970 to 1990 
there has been a dramatic redistribution of wealth among the Indians. 
The figures for 1999 indicate that the Indians have built on their wealth - 
perhaps a measure of communal vitality among the Indian poor to get 
out of poverty. Nevertheless, the Social Welfare Department has a reg- 
ister of 56,002 Malaysians (1999 Report) who receive aid due to poverty. 
The numbers of Indian recipients were 3,813, i.e. 6.8% of the total poor. 
The figure can also be translated to mean at least 0.24% (estimated 4,000 
people) of Indians in Malaysia are living in abject poverty. ™ 
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What is toddy? 


TODDY in Asia is the clear coconut sap 
that is drained off the flower bunch and 
left to ferment in wild yeast. It is part of 
the cultural import from India that the 
much vilified British considered nece- 
ssary to keep their Indian workers from 
leaving the estate premises to purchase 
alcohol or prevent a widespread home 
brewing tradition as experienced in 
North Borneo. It was a clever manage- 
ment since hangovers were seldom a 
cause for absenteeism. In the early 
1930s, British scientists conducted a 
somewhat unethical tests on Indian and 
Malay workers whose traditional rice 
diet was replaced by corn to figure out 
why Indians have a “natural immunity” 
to beri-beri only to discover that only 
those who did not consume toddy succ- 
umbed to the disease. The study also 
found that the Indian habit of chewing 
betel nut accelerated the onset of the 
disease. This work was not popularized 
because of the fear of reprisal created by 
“ethnic arrogance and stigmatization” 
of the anti-toddy lobby. In 1936 thia- 
mine was isolated but toddy became a 
folk remedy for beri-beri. During World 
War II, the Japanese army used toddy 
widely to supplement their diet, comm- 
andeering supplies wherever possible. 
Soon after the war, anti-toddy agitation 
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b> by the reform-minded Indian bodies reasserted itself. In the 1940s mem- 
bers of the Thondar Padai who were operating in Kedah, were known to 
have tied up alcoholics to trees to prevent them from drinking. 


This sort of activism ceased when the Indians realized toddy is part of a 
much larger picture. Although, toddy is a poor man’s drink, the business 
itself is lucrative. In 1971 the Ministry of Finance wanted to amend the 
Excise Act 1961 to allow the bottling and canning of toddy for export and 
in the process close down all existing toddy shops. Dr Cheah Toon Lok, 
the main proponent in the Senate even claimed that the Japanese had the 
know-how for it; and curiously forwarded an argument that industrial 
production of toddy will put an end to illegal samsu business. Politicians 
periodically make statements to demoralize the industry but in recent 
years the anti-toddy lobby is suspected to be liquor manufacturers. 
Closing down toddy supply means an increased sales of cheap factory 
manufactured liquors - an industry that is being monopolized by the 
Chinese, and which is facing stiff competition from beer manufacturers. 


Toddy remains an acquired taste; and itis part of a rural culinary culture 
of the Indians and the Chinese as well, but the business traditionally has 
been run almost entirely by the Indians. ™ 


NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF TODDY 

APART from the 150 ug of thiamine and up to 83 mg of ascorbic acid (Vit- 
amin C) in a litre of toddy; studies indicate 50 yg of riboflavin (Vitamin B2); 
18ug of pyridoxine (Vitamin B6); and 1.9 to 2.8 ug of cyanocobalamine 


(Vitamin B12) thus making it an exceedingly interesting if not a cheap 


source of some essential vitamins. [The US Estimated Average Require- 
ment of these vitamins for an average adult male are 1.2mg Vit.B1; 90mg 
Vit.C; 1.3mg Vit.B2; 1.3mg Vit.B6; and 2.4yg Vit.B12.] 
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Is alcoholism a problem 
among Malaysian Indians? 


IT is easier to put out this question this way then to ask whose problem 
is alcoholism in Malaysia anyway - the truth is it is a “sensitive” prob- 
lem. As a social problem, alcohol abuse is measured in indirect ways 
because it is implicated in adult malnutrition, poor health and hygiene, 
unsafe sex, tobacco consumption, loss of working hours, domestic viole- 
nce, traffic accidents, and a host of other unmeasured entities. Excessive 
alcohol consumption is harmful but the question of whether suppress- 
ing one addictive behaviour would lead to another remains suspiciously 
real - and matters as it stands, all other substance abuse or vices avail- 
able to humanity is far more dangerous. This line of reasoning has led 
Governments all over the world to mitigate the causes of alcohol abuse, 
and tax-penalize those who benefit most out of alcohol trade, rather than 
ban alcohol consumption outright. With that said, to call alcoholism as 
an “Indian problem” is both underhanded and serves to deflect the 
reality of the situation in Malaysia. Contrary to alarmist claims by well 
meaning NGOs, Malaysia is not among the largest consumer of alcohol 
in the world, nor are Indians equivalent to East Europeans who top the 
marks for alcohol consumption. The World Health Organization report- 
ed in 2005 that Malaysians above 15, consumed 1.06 litres of pure alcohol 
per capita per year. (Compare this with Thailand’s 8.47 litres, and 
Singapore's 2.73 litres.) This figure also represents a steady increase 
from the period 1970 - 1972 (a generation ago) when it was 0.45 litres per 
year. 


However, the issue gets complicated by two factors: (1) the alcohol rev- 
enue is simply large; and (2) official statistics on consumers are rather 
inadequate. In 1995, the Government declared that RM601 million was 
collected in terms of import duties, excise duties and sales tax. Indirect > 
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b> revenue from liquor related trade is estimated to double this figure and 
that means the Government stood to make a whopping RM billion in 
revenue annually! Furthermore, the largest distributor of alcoholic bev- 
erages in Malaysia is Riche Monde, whose controlling shareholder is 
Lembaga Tabung Angkatan Tentera, a statutory body founded by the 
Tabung Angkatan Tentera Act 1973. 


The inadequacy of available statistics is reflected in the Census taking 
where all ethnic Malays are categorically held to be Muslims, and so cat- 
egorically held to be non-consumers of alcohol - a denial of either would 
result in self-incrimination of offenses under the Syariah. Although it is 
customary among Government officials and industry leaders to deflect 
issues of alcoholic abuse by branding it as a peculiarly Indian problem, 
alcoholism has been a sensitive issue among Tamils and the stereotyp- 
ing has always drawn sharp reactions from the community. The largest 
per capita consumers of alcohol are not Tamils nor Indians, the peculiar 
honour for that goes most likely to the Chinese. According to Carlsberg 
Brewery Malaysia Berhad estimates 80% of their customers are Chinese. 
Industry analysts believe Malaysia is set to be a fast growing alcohol 
market in the near future with returning revenues of up to RM1.3billion 
in sales by 2009 fueled by the “culture of yam seng” - a rather Chinese 
thing to do. As late as 1993 and 1994, two studies published in the Medical 
Journal of Malaysia, using a small sampling of university students it was 
found that an estimated 52% of Chinese, 38% of Indian and 11% of Malay 
students drink at various regularity. Nevertheless, according to the 1999 
WHO report on alcohol use, less than 0.1% of Malaysians show medica- 
Ily diagnosed alcohol dependence syndrome - compared to 1.1% of Tha- 
is and 2.6% of Koreans (the two highest percentages in Asia). 


Until sufficient and honest data can be tabulated, stereotyping Indians 
as alcoholics must be construed as political mischief. 
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What are gender roles 
like for Malaysian Indians? 


IN Malaysia where social structures are continuously changing, it is 
increasingly difficult to apply a stereotype such as men are the bread 
winners and the women are housewives. The exceedingly high male to 
female ratio of Malaysian Indians during the early decades of estate 
plantations, the gender roles was in a constant state of conflict. Malay- 
sian Indian women migrants had generally arrived as wage earners, and 
were an essential contributor to the domestic economy. As a result 
Malaysian Indian women tended to be more assertive and independent. 
Given the disproportionately larger number of men in the country, and 
their dom-ineering attitudes, roles were a source of gender conflict with- 
in the community. This began to change decisively in the 1980s. In 2001 
the sex ratio was 868,400 males to 868,300 females, that reflects a stable 
community. They may not fare economically as well as the other races in 
Malaysia but compared to their male counterparts, they have a parity 
which encourages them to take advantage of opportunities more aggre- 
ssively, as seen in education and employment. Their roles are affected by 
their socio-economic background, religion, education, exposure to 
media and, of course, their own individual characteristics - these are 
universals. Malaysia offers them or their children access to education, 
employment protection, equal access to divorce, and freedom from un- 
due clancontrol. Indian women also tend to reach for police help in cases 
of domestic violence. In modern Malaysia, Indian women have found 
their own niches in all forms of professional employment in tandem 
with their male counterparts. ll 
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Do Malaysian Indians favour 
the extended family? 


EXTENDED families were once a display of wealth and prestige 
within a family or clan. However, the vast majority of Malaysian 
Indians had tended towards a nuclear family very early into their 
migration. The nuclear family in the past was fostered by the 
displacement patterns and physical living conditions in the rural areas 
and estates. The housing provided by the plantation management 
called the “layam” (horse stables) provides living space for just that 
much. Social researchers also argue that most Malaysian Indian 
women tend to be intolerant of mother-in-laws, so marriage of sons 
meant another household, hence nuclear families. The modern 
sensibility of restricting the number of children to better their 
economic advantage; and a tendency for modern Indian women to 
study longer years, and find employment are modern reasons that 
continues to favour nuclear families rather than an extended family. 
In 1991 the average Indian family had 2.6 children - this contrasts 
with the Malaysian Chinese with 2.3 and the Malays with 4.1 
children. ™ 


HOW PREVALENT IS SINGLE MOTHERHOOD 
AMONG MALAYSIAN INDIANS? 

ACCORDING to a 2004 report by the Women, Family and Community 
Development Ministry there were 126,810 single mothers in the country. 
The economic outlook of single mothers are generally bleak with nearly 
80% of them earning less than RM1,000 a month; and 61% living in 
houses not their own. According to this report, Indians numbered 11,597 


or about 1.5% of the Indian women population. 
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Is it true that domestic 
violence is prevalent 
among Indians? 


IN a 2003 publication sponsored by two reputable organizations, it was 
concluded in no uncertain terms that domestic violence was an endemic 
Indian problem. This assertion was made on the basis of police reports 
that 28.3% of cases of domestic violence out of a total of 5,736 in 1997 
were made by Indians. And this figure dropped slightly to 25.3% out of 
a total of 3,468 cases in 2000. This means that the total number of reported 
cases among Indians have dropped from 1,623 to 877 cases. This rep- 
resents 0.06% of the Indian population are victims of domestic violence, 
a relatively high figure compared to the national average of 0.02% (of 
reported cases). Whether this conforms to any other similar community 
in any other country is anyone’s guess but the “reported cases” hides the 
fact that the stigma involved among the Chinese, and the available socio- 
economic structures for the richer classes, and the access to alternate 
structures among Muslims effectively colours the reporting of domestic 
violence to the police. Therefore, the reported percentage of Indians in- 
volved would be a conjecture many times removed from the reality of 
domestic violence. Still the simpler conclusion to the data on domestic 
violence is that Indian women are more ready to reach out to authorities 
when victimized by violence. Yet, this is seldom noted. Simplistic con- 
clusions based on inadequate statistics, as a result bring well-funded 
NGOs into disrepute for perpetuating a stereotype of the Indian man as 
a drunk whose simple joy in life is to beat up his wife. ™ 
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Are Malaysian Indians seriously 
bound by the caste system? 


THE critical criteria of caste among Indians is the social sanction granted 
to marriages that occurs within the caste - breaking this endogamy rule 
creates sub-castes but it also challenges the old norms and is seldom 
tolerated. Criteria such as occupation, religious customs and physio- 
gnomy seem to be secondary. The end result, however is a system of 
discrimination that privileges some (the upper castes) at the expense of 
others (the lower castes). It is noteworthy that the era of the modern 
Indian migration into Malaya was the same when caste customs were 
being attacked by the Indian legislation notably led by the Madras Presi- 
dency. Yet, according to a survey done by Malayan University in 1984, 
there are 22 caste associations and 33 caste groups found among Malays- 
ian Indians. 


Opponents of casteism often vociferously decry that it breeds insularity 
within the community and weakens its internal political cohesion. Fur- 
thermore, it lends itself to the supremacy of Brahmins. In Malaysia caste 
related organizations, which includes temples, churches and some trade 
associations, sometimes do act as a front for caste interests and indeed 
takes care of their own. Although, the situation is not as bad as in India 
where caste organizations tend to make political alliances, historically, 
caste was the basis for oppressive social rules that had often led to vio- 
lence and miscarriage of justice. The formation of the Indian Progressive 
Front, a breakaway party from MIC in the 1980s correlates to the rise of 
dalit activism in India and large scale availability of funds at various 
international bodies but in Malaysia it is largely thought of as a force fed 
political agenda which partly explains their reconciliation in 2007. 


Proponents of the caste system often point out that caste organization is 
part of the welfare structure that benefits the community as a whole. > 
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»> traditional past because it was part of the communal support system. In- 
deed it is the basis for the social history of the Tamils. In Malaysia when 
the plantation community were set up certain tasks were perceived as 
privy to certain castes and should be observed namely, the artisans, 
barbers, midwives, child-minders, cooks, priests, and scavengers. In the 
urban areas the Chettiar and Pillai are still a closely knit business comm- 
unity. Nevertheless, changes have come inevitably. 


Modernization and opportunity in Malaysia has offered members of the 
lower castes to rise to high professions such as teachers, doctors, law- 
yers, and engineers. Interestingly, caste-centred traditional tradesfolk 
and artisans such as musicians, barbers, and cooks are being assailed by 
others who take a professional interest in the field. Malaysian Indian 
leaders do recognize that the community needs to be weaned off caste 
and the general attitude is “don’t-ask-don’t-tell.” Emigration, politics, 
religious conversion, inter-racial marriage, participation in business and 
professional bodies, political parties, and linguistic associations, as well 
as ideological commitments had widely eroded away this infatuation 
with caste. Often a breach of caste etiquette is tolerated to various deg- 
rees in marriages because of love, wealth, education, social grace, and of 
course when the perceived class difference is not overtly apparent. It 
need be said here that in certain quarters, financial success has para- 
doxically contributed to hardening of old caste attitudes. m 


WHAT PERCENTAGE OF MALAYSIAN INDIANS 
ARE 

“PERSONS WITH DISABILITIES”? 

STATISTICS of actual handicaps are so unreliable and due to the stigma 
associated with it, it was considered and dropped out of the last Census 


taking. However, as at 1998, the total number of Indians registered with 


the Department of Social Welfare as “Orang Kurang Upaya’” or “OKU” 
were 8,153. In 2000 it was reported that 17,692 registered as hearing im- 
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Why are “a/l” or “a/p” in 
Malaysian Indian names? 
Is there a convention 
for Tamil names? 


MALAYSIAN Indian names in official documents tend to have an 
“a/\" (anak lelaki) or “s/o” (son of) and “a/p” (anak perempuan) or 
“d/o” (daughter of) right in the middle of their names. This is a 
throwback of the colonial system when the European plantation 
managers thought all Indian babies in the creche looked alike and 
all Indian names sounded alike. This system of affixing someone’s 
father’s name after the given name was an improvement to calling 
the child “baby of so-and-so” It is the reversal of the rural Tamil 
habit of calling an adult by the name of their child “so-and-so’s 
mother” or “so-and-so’s father.” In post Independence Malaysia, 
the “a/1” and “a/p” was made official and used exclusively for 
Malaysian of Indian or Sri Lankan origin to identify them as a race, 
especially if they are non-Muslims. Other races have their own 
ways of writing their name. With the computerization of National 
Registration Identity Card data these sort of tags have become 
redundant - a simple swipe on the card reader of one’s MyKad, 
will reveal one’s racial and religious status. As such the Govern- 
ment now encourages the adoption of a family name and has 
dispensed with the “a/1” and“a/p” system but old habits die hard. 


When coming to name their children Hindus generally consult a 
priest for an auspicious name, and not surprisingly a Sanskritising 
element creeps in here. Often a name after a god or goddess is cho- 
sen. Muslims often name their children after prophets in the Quran 
among whom the minority Shiites often use Ali or Omar as part of 
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b> the name. Christians name their children after people in the Bible, saints 
or Western sounding names often adding to it to a more native name. 
Roman Catholics often have family names which are Tamilized Bible 
names as a result of early attempts to even translate Biblical names into 
Tamil! Names can give an indication of a person’s religion but it is not 
always the case - the minority Buddhist have a tendency to adopt Christ- 
ian names with no compunction. 


Names reflect the conservativeness of upbringing, religion, caste, ling- 
uistic passion, regional origin, and class in various degree. Some of the 
most beautiful names in Tamil come from those who painstakingly cho- 
ose names that are areligious such as Kanimoli or Ilavendhan. And 
some do adopt a Tamil name if their original names are Sanskritic, for 
example, Kutharasan for Nadaraja or Maraimalai or Vedhachalam. 


On the lighter side: the older generation often chose multisyllabic names 
such as that of MIC’s former leader, Tun V.T. Sambanthan whose full 
name was a mouthful Thirunyanasambanthan. There is a story that he 
was amused to have met a store clerk, Thirunyanasambanthamurthy. 
The superstitious used to name their children inauspiciously to ward off 
some soothsayer prediction, hence there are some named Mutal (stu- 
pid), Mudavan (lame) or Kurangkuti (baby monkey). In recent times, 
common names spelt rather unusually has abound due to an inordinate 
faith in numerology. And there are some unusual names even for Tamils 
- Hitler, Mueller, Queen Elizabeth, Prince Douglas, Richard Nixon, John 
Kennedy, Napoleon, Carl Gustav, Isaac Newton, Benjamin Franklin, 
Lenin, Ziegenbalg, Rajullah, and Tarzan among others. And it would 
not be uncommon to meet a Paramathma, Bagawan, or even a Gautha- 
man but it is fairly certain there is a Yesu Nathar (Jesus Christ) 
somewhere. The teenage sub-culture has spawned a slew of hip-hop 
nick names such as Mani-G, D’Sam, Top, TC and X besides Western 
sounding names like Liz, Ben, Sue and Jack. Certainly, these will sooner 
or later challenge its way into birth certificates. 
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Why is a “del” or “-da* 
offensive only sometimes? 


TAMILS generally are keenly sensitive to generational relationship in 
communication that goes all the way to God! Firstly, if a person is 
“old enough to be my father or my grandfather” he is referred to as 
“periyavare” or ina more personal note “thatha” or “aiya.” In the case 
of a lady “old enough to be my mother or grandmother,” it is “ama” 


y 


or more personally as “pati.” (“Perusu” is perjorative and is dismiss- 
ive in connotation.) “Uncle” or “auntie” is modern, personal and 
informal. This Anglicization is found almost all over South Asia and 
the Far East. If a person is equivalent to an elder sibling than the 
person is referred to as “aka” (elder sister), or “ana” (elder brother). If 
a person is equivalent to a younger sibling than the person is referred 
to as “thambi” (younger brother) or “thangai” (younger sister). The 
young ones may also be affectionately called “aiya” or “ama” - this is 
also affectionately applicable to God as well. The use of “dei” (a 
masculine term) to call a boy or someone younger in age follows the 
suffix “_da” in the verb; and in the case of females there is no equi- 
valent for “dei” but the suffix “_di” follows. Modern Tamil girls who 
use “dei - da” paradigm to refer to their girlfriends is a delightful new 
trend. This is often thought of as coarseness but Tholkapiyam suggests 
it is intimacy and is characterized by childlikeness. As such its 
application to God is indeed license but proper to deep devotional 
childlike affection. Its usage is heard among lovers, and grants rights 
to the relationship. The usage in any other relational context is surely 
inelegant, improper and offensive! m 
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-POTU, the dot that adorns the forehead of an Indian comes in a 
variety of forms with each representing a specific religious or 
cultural significance. In the main, the type of potu one wears 
indicates their Hindu sectarian believe - a patai for a Saivite, a 
namam for a Vaishnavite, a large red ochre smear for a Saktha. 
For women a potu can indicate her marital status - a karum-potu 
(unmarried), kungumapotu (married) or none at all (for 
widowhood). For babies and young girls a black potu can be 
both a mark of beauty, unmarried status or a talisman against 
evil. The potu for infants is made from a herb called vasambu 
which is carbonized and to which mother’s milk is added and 
this custom certainly plays an important role in maternal 
bonding. Some girls use potu purely for style to complement a 
traditional sari. The use of stickers is a modern phenomenon. 
The traditional method of making potu is entirely organic but 
modern use of industrial chemicals has raised the spectre of 
allergy in the use of potu. Muslims and Christians generally tend 
to emphasize the religious significance of potu and use it as a 
boundary marker of members of a faith. & 
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Do the Tamils come 
from a Lost Continent? 


THE idea of a lost continent called Kumari somewhere in the Indian 
Ocean has been kept alive by several literary references. Valmigi men- 
tions of a capital city of Kabadapuram in his Ramayanam in a country 
called Kumari which was bounded by the River Pagruli (variation: 
Bagruli, Fagruli or Faruli) in its south and a Kumari Mountain Range on 
its north, and its most noted king was Palayan (Ancient One). Some 
believe this to be the Pandyan king who founded the first Tamil Sangam. 
Ilangovadigal of Silapathigaram mentions of the great waterways of 
Kumari and the mountains that supplied its water. He also mentions 
that this land was lost in a great deluge. The author of Purananuru tells 
us of the court poets and the patronage of her king. Literary evidences 
suchas these have fuelled a huge amount of speculative literature on this 
legend. Populariser such as Devaneya Pavanar calls the Kumari origin 
of Tamils a “doctrine” but insist that it should be accepted as scientific 
truth. This origin myth does not sit very well with the geographic possi- 
bility of asouthern submerged continent. Until conclusive archeological 
evidences emerge to give us a better picture of the ancient past, the cra- 


dle of Tamil civilization must remain a mystery. # 


In 2002, 100 feet in the 
murky and turbulent 
waters off'Mahabalipuram 
explorers discovered an 
entire temple complex 
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ICE AGE CIVILIZATIONS 

IT is difficult to find artifacts older than 5,000 years on the surface of the 
planet because climactic conditions will almost always obliterate them. 
Exceptions like the Egyptian Pyramids exist but they become notoriously 
difficult to date. Although scientists tend to link any older than 5,000-year 
old artifacts to known civilizations, new archeological findings are throw- 
ing these conventions of scholarship into a spin. It is not denied that under 
the right geographic, economic, political, and intellectual conditions, hu- 
man groups can flourish within a few generations, into civilizations far 
superior to their neighbours. But this does not explain all the facts — it is 
believed that some ancient civilizations were indeed built by the remnants 
of earlier civilizations such as the Olmecs of Central America or the Sum- 
erians in Mesapotamia. Since World War 2, when scuba diving and sunk- 
en ship hunting became a popular activity, evidences have been turning 
up of a new sort of picture. This has given rise to the science of Marine 
Archeology, an expensive and poorly funded discipline and is nudging the 
idea of Ice Age Civilizations closer to main stream science. During the last 
Ice Age (between 7,000 to 17,000 years ago) the sea level was about 100 
metres below that of today. This meant that an additional 25 million squ- 
are kilometres of habitable and irrigated land existed for people to farm 
and build cities. There are currently 500 known submerged sites, of which 
100 are already known to be more that 3,000 years old. Explorations at 


such places as Iseki Point at Yonaguni Island of Japan; Bay of Cambay off 


Gujarat; and Cabo de San Antonio off Cuba are hotspots that may revise 
history books. The most important discovery for Tamils is the submerged 
temple complex off Mahabalipuram in 2002. The expedition that included 
Penang born photographer Santa Faiia was led by Scotman Graham 
Hancock as Chief Scientist. His team, sponsored by the British Scientific 
Exploration Society, and India’s National Institute of Oceanography, fou- 
nd vast ruins under murky waters. Early reports suggest that many of the 
stones had inscriptions! Now that hopefully might throw some light into 
some of the linguistic mysteries of the Tamil people as well as the origin 
theories of Tamils. & 
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In popular myth this is the alternate notion of a lost continent in the Indi- 


an Ocean. It was first proposed by an English zoologist called Philip ‘i 
Schlater who proposed this hypothetical continent in the late 1800s to 
explain the distribution of a type of primitive primates, the lemurs along 





the coastal region of all the littoral countries of the Indian Ocean. He ima- 
gined that a central point of origin for these animals would best explain 
their distribution. He postulated that it would be a lost island or conti- 
nent somewhere in the Indian Ocean, and dubbed it Lemuria. Later the 
German naturalist Earnst Heinrich Heckel, in order to explain the lack of 
human fossils, undiscovered during his time, postulated that human 
beings could have had a point of origin that is lost akin to a Lemuria. 
Modern scientific advances have dispensed with the need for both these 
theories - since pre-modern humanoid bones were found in Africa in 
sufficient number to be able to trace a possible pattern of development; 
and the lemur distribution have a simpler explanation. However, at that 
time when the notion of lost continent was very much in vogue, HP 
Blavatsky, founder of the Theosophical Society, resident in India, incor- 
porated Lemuria into her mythology and gave it fantastic proportions 
and a completely imagined and detailed descriptions of ancient high 
civilization there. Among the Tamils this idea of a point of origin lost to 
the sea, resonates with their own indigenous legends of a lost country. 
Pundits such as Devaneya Pavanar, have taken on the name “Lemuria” 
and popularized it among Tamils as evidence of the mythical Kumari. 
Then again, scientific advances in marine archeology may throw up new 
evidences to prove the sceptics wrong. 
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THE POLITICS OF ORIGIN MYTHS 

IN the 1950s, at a time when Western scholarship was being discredited 
as biased Orientalists whose scholarship promoted a Judeo-Christian 
cultural centredness, Tamil pundits began pushing a political agenda of 
their own in scholarship. There was a movement to establish as scientific 
fact that there existed a gleaming golden era of Tamil civilization which 
deteriorated due to Brahmin influence; that all languages descended 
from Tamil; or that Aryans destroyed the Indus Civilization, or that Tamil as 
is known today existed for the last 25,000 years! This revisionist history 
was spelt out as early as the 1930s but in 1948 the South India Saiva 
Siddhanta Works Publishing Society of Tirunelveli published a very pop- 
ular work by Thudisaikilar A. Chidhambaranar’s Thamizhch Sangangalin 
Varalaru. This book caught the imagination of the people. 


Dr. Xavier S Thani Nayagam SJ, the head of the Indian Studies Depart- 
ment of University Malaya, at its inception in 1956, founded the Interna- 
tional Association of Tamil Research in order to hold the politicisation of 
Tamil research in check. The major accomplishment of this organization 
was the first International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies that was 
held from 16-23 April 1966 in Kuala Lumpur. This conference drew scho- 
lars from around the world. Despite the journalistic irritation that it was 
conducted in English, the public support it received was completely over- 


whelming. The success of the seminar ironically had the very opposite 


effect of its intention - politicians stepped in. 


Jesuit scholar of renown and a Tamilist 

Revd Fr. Dr Xavier S. Thani Nayagam SJ, 
(1913-1980) the first Head of the Indian 

Studies Department in the University of Malaya. 





Pavanar G Devaneyan (1902-1981), linguist and 
an anti-Orientalist scholar who in his own right 
became the quintessential Tamil revisionist. He 

not only adopted a strident anti-Brahminism and 
anti-Sanskritism espoused by the DK, he went on 
to popularise the notion of a past golden age of 
Tamil. In his most popular book Primary Classical 
Language of the World (1966) he re-constructed a 
political and social history of the people that is 
part fact and part imagination. 
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Devaneya Pavanar was the arch proponent of the idea that there existed a 


golden era of Tamil Civilization. He and his fellow proponents not only re- 


vitalized Thudisaikilar’s work but went on to prescribe measures to recover 


that glory. At least Pavanar himself called these ideas a “doctrine” and 


wanted the Tamil scientific world to accept it as such and work towards its 


justification. Not surprisingly, he was not invited to the 1966 International 


Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies against which he wrote Thamilar 


Varalaru outlining his positions. This book found support among the more 


ardent Tamil Purists. Pavanar’s ideas did make in-roads into the scientific 


community of Tamilnadu and this shift from critical scholarship to polemics 


is clearly discernible. m 
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Map of Lemuria, 
in the popular 
imagination of 
Tamils, this is 
evidence of the 
lost continent of 
Kumari. 
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A satellite image of the Mascarene Ridge of the Indian Ocean produced by 


the Shoals of Capricorn Programme. The peculiarity is the shallow waters 
(varying 8-90 metres) covering a plateau around the Seychelles, Rodri- 
guez and the Mauritius right in the middle of an open ocean. Scientists 
agree that it is a unique geographical feature that is unusually covered by 
sea grass. Although sea grass itself can cause these massive shoals to 
form, itis also possible that there was a larger earth mass at this location in 
the ancient past. If a continent had submerged in these waters, it awaits 
discovery but it would certainly defy any currently imagined Lemurian or 
Kumari geography. It is also important to keep in mind that a wholesale 
disappearance of a continental mass runs counter to modern science. In 
the 1960s scientists came to agree that the ocean floor is younger than the 
surface land mass and is spreading out, suggesting that any archeological 
find can likely be only along existing coastal regions of the sea. Hl 
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Was the Indus Civilization Tamil? 


THE Indus (or Sindhu) Civilization, also called the Harappa Civiliza- 
tion, or the Saraswathi River Civilization was first discovered in 1921. 
There are many who passionately believe it to be the Dravidian racial 
origin and so culturally closest to the Tamils. However, problems re- 
main about the Indus civilization itself. Most scholars generally agree 
that the builders were most likely not Aryan since they have their own 
origin myths, and so the next likely candidate for the Indus fell upon the 
Dravidians who were indigenous to the region. In any case, the civiliza- 
tion was still thriving at the time when the Indo-Aryans were migrating 
into the region (both as peaceful agrarian communities, or as evidences 
suggest as organized marauders in many instances); and ever since then 
the various people groups in India carry an admixture of both Dravidian 
and Indo-Aryan lineage. So the question of racial descendants of Indus 
Civilization, and the question of who best represents the Indus cultural 
heritage is a question of modern Indian politics rather than of science. 
The Brahui speaking people who still thrive in the Indus region; the 
distantly settled Tamils; or even the culturally insulated Todas could all 
be likely candidates. Some scholars conjecture that the Aryans them- 
selves who absorbed the best and most useful of Indus traditions settled 
in the Indus region before migrating into the rest of India. 


Early on, epigraphists claimed the writings found in the Indus Valley 
could be Dravidian linguistic form but currently the general agreement 
is that these Indus scripts are logographic (symbols that are complete > 
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ACHRONOLOGY OF THE INDUS VALLEY 


TIME is measured in various units stretching from the rather unimagin- 
able nanoseconds to the rather unimaginable ages measured in millions 
of years, but the familiarity of numbers and words often deceives us of its 
implication. Popular literature dealing with origin myths prey upon this in- 
capacity to appreciate the vastness of duration and the extent of human 
and geological changes to develop fantastic theories that ultimately does 
serious disfavour to the development of scientific methods. 


before 7000 BC - Indus Valley largely unsettled 

Flint tools (1.5million) - Use of fire and huts (600000) - Beginning of Last 
Glaciation & humans in Australia (100000) - Cro-Magnons develop complex 
tools e.g. ropes, needles, blades (35000) - Last Neanderthal & ascendency of 
modern human beings Homo Sapiens Sapiens (27000) - End of Last Glaciation 
(9500) - Great lakes in Sahara (8000) 


7000 - 4300 BC - Beginning of farming settlement in the region 
Pigs in Mesopotamia (6750) - Beer in Sumeria (6500) - Large scale farming in 
Indus Valley (6000) - Cultivation begins in the Sahara (5000) - Domestication of 
horse in the Steppe (4500) 


4300 - 3200 BC - Developed farming and organized settlements 
First evidence of wheels, Mesopotamia (3500) - Stonehenge (begins 
construction 3100) - Plough in Sumeria (3000) 


3200 - 2600 BC - Urbanization, agricultural surplus and trade 
Hieroglyphics makes its appearance (2925) - Pyramid of Giza (begins 
construction 2700-2575) 


2600 - 2500 BC - Major urban centres, extensive use of scripts 
Zinggurat in Mesopotamia (begins construction 2100) 


2500 - 2000 BC - Apex of Indus Civilization 
Domestication of cats, Egypt (2500) - Abraham settles in Palestine (2000) 


2000 - 1600 BC - Parts of Indus returns to farming 

Temple of Amon-Ra, Karnak (begins construction 1290) - Collection and writing 
of Vedas begins (1500-1200) - Rise of Shang Dynasty in China (1400) - Iron 
smelting in India (1200). 
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A National Geographic artist’s impression of a trader’s life in Indus Civilization 





» words) if at all they are alphabets of sorts. Since the best extant example 
of the Dravidian languages is Tamil, there has been serious attempts to 
fill in the gaps of the Indus script using Tamil linguistic structures. This 
has proved to be unsuccessful. Some Tamil scholars claim there is eno- 
ugh indications to show that the Tamil language originated in the Indus, 
but nearly 1,000 years separates the cessation of the Indus script and the 
rise of Brahmi which eventually supplanted the now lost proto-Tamil 
script. Whatever evidence of continuity in scripts there were, had not 
been found. Popular imagination had filled the gap and had fuelled a 
huge public debate. Since the War, the debate about who owns the Indus 
Civilization got mixed up with the Aryan invasion theory (itself a notion 
that predates 1912) and became politically acrimonious. 
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>> However, the fact remains that the Indus Civilization covered an un- 
believably huge area, nearly 1.5 million square kilometres (the size of 
Malaysia, Thailand, Kampuchea, Laos and Vietnam put together), and 
this means a number of races had co-existed under some sort of gover- 
nance. Scholars are not sure if this government was imperial in character 
or even had a central authority. The Indus people seemed to have traded 
actively in Mesopotamia, who according to an inscription found there 
called the beads and gem traders “Melluhas.” It is hoped that a bilingual 
inscription might turn up there. Scholars currently are working on the 
theory that the hitherto called Indus script is actually a code for trade or 
personal identification for traders. Whether Indus Civilization was act- 
ually Tamil is a question that must take into consideration that the Indus 
is an incredibly ancient civilization predating even the Chinese Shang 
dynasty, and by the time the Egyptians were building their great pyra- 
mids, Indus was already indecline. m 


[Note: That an ancient civilization lied buried at Harappa was discovered in 1921 and at 
Mohenjo-Daro in 1922. The remarkable archeologist Sir John Hubert Marshall (1876- 
1958) published his 3-volume Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization in 1931. 
Periodization of the Indus Civilization was first worked out by Cyril John Gadd by cross 
referencing with ascertained dates of Mesopotamia namely Sargon of Akkad (2371- 
2316BC) and the Isin-Larsa Period (c.2020-1763BC) as the time when the Indus 


Civilization was at its height.] 
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